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assess: the current and probable future state of the job market^ 
unemployment and underemployment r the mechanics of matching 
applicants and jobs^ and the responses of individuals to these 
subjects. Linguists who specialize in uncommonly taught languages are 
also discussed^ followed by respondents' comments on other aspects of 
graduate training and the job market. The following general 
conclusions were drawn: (1) the supply of linguists at the doctoral 
level will continue to exceed demand^ and even more so for the 
master's level; (2) minority representation in the field of 
linguistics is very small; (3) women linguists appear at a 
disadvantage professionally when compared to men; and (U) linguists 
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Foreword 



In March 1972, the Center for Applied Linguistics, in cooperation 
with the Linguistic Society of America, undertook a project funded by 
the U.S. Office of Education to determine the present and future needs 
for linguists and specialists in the uncommonly taught languages. The 
project was designed and jointly guided "by John B- Carroll, Educational 
Testing Service, and A. Hood Roberts, CAL, The staff work was carried 
out by Mary M. Levy, who also prepared this report. 

The LSA Manpower Survey Committee, appointed in late 1971 by LSA 
President Eric P. Hamp, outlined the goals for the project and reviewed 
the work as it progressed. The Committee members were: John B. Carroll, 
Chairman; Charles Bird, Indiana; Wallace L. Chafe, California-Berkeley; 
James R. Frith, Foreign Service Institute; Victoria Fromkin, UCLA; Georgette 
loup, Washington-Seattle; Michael Krauss, Alaska; Richard Long, Atlanta; 
Elaine K. Ristinen, Hokkaido, Japan; John R, Ross, MIT; and A. Hood Roberts, 
CAL. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics and the Linguistic Society of 
America would like to express their appreciation to the LSA members, the 
graduate students in linguistics and languages, the linguistics depart- 
ments and programs, and the many federal, private and professional 
organizations, which so generously provided the information on which this 
report is based. It is to be hoped that the project, which was a product 
of the close continuing cooperation between the Center and the Linguistic 
Society, will serve students, faculty, and others to plan in a more informed 
way to meet the needs for linguists . and language specialists in the coming 
decade. 



Eric A. Hamp, President, LSA, 1971 Rudolph C. Troike, Director, CAL 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

This study began in late 1971 , when the Manpower Survey Committee of the 
Linguistics Society of America (LSA) was formed to look into the current employ- 
ment situation in linguistics. The Office of Education funded a proposal soon 
after, and staffwork began on May 1, 1972. At a meeting in Chapel Hill that 
suiimier, the Committee set three major goals for the project: first, to investigate 
the current state of supply of, and demand for, linguists, second, to study the 
status of women and minority groups in the pro^:ei..oion, and third, to look into 
potential new areas of employment for linguists. The results of the first and 
third investigations are commingled in Chapters 2 through 5, those of the second 
appear in Chapters 6 and 7. 

1 . 1 Definition of Linguist 

A linguist is defined here essentially as anyone having linguistics training 
or doing work broadly defined as linguistics, including those affiliated primarily 
with other disciplines by training or self-identification on the rationale that 
they were performing work which could as well be done by a self- identified linguist 
the major subject of whose degree was linguistics. Since the criteria are 
basically those of the National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
(see below), they also promote comparability among data sources. Graduate students 
were judged as being in linguistics or not by the same broad criteria, but the 
sources used (see below) limited coverage in practice to those in programs 
Icibelled linguistics. 

1.2 Data Soitrces 

The principal sources for our current findings were three questionnaires 
circulated to working linguists, graduate students and department and program 
heads. Tr»ese were funded privately by the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
and the LSA, and are reproduced in appendix A. Information not covered by 
these questionnaires and supplementary data came from various government and 
private sources. The principal ones are described below, and the others appear 
in the bibliography. 

1.2.1 The LSA Membership Suarvey 

Tho LSA Membership Survey, was sent to a sample consisting of one in four 
members on the mailing list in February, 1973. The response rate was 71% — 
518 forms altogether were completed, returned and tabulated. Society membership, 
being open to anyone interested, includes students and non-linguists as well 
as linguists in the work force. A respondent's status as a linguist was determined 
by inspecting each questionnaire under the broad definition above (CAL staff 
members who had performed this function for the National Register were consulted 
in borderline cases). The forms of non-linguists were set aside, and the remaining 
questionnaires were tabulated as a group for a few questions (e.g., subject of BA) 
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then sorted and tabulated separately for linguists in the work force and students. 
Persons who were both students and in the work force were counted in both groups. 
(Fxarther details on the work force — numbers and definition appear in Chapter 2.) 

It should be emphasized that this survey was a sampling, i.e., that the 
absolute numbers which appear in some tables derived from these tabulations do 
not represent total numbers for the categories in question. The most significant 
figures in these tables are the percentages. 

The LSA Membership list was used for the mailing primarily because no other 
current list of linguists exists. Since the National Register list was broader 
than the LSA list, we compared members and non-members in the 1970 Register, to 
deterrmine what differences between that group and the LSA Membership Survey 
respondents might be correlated with Society membership (as opposed to the passage 
of three years or chance). The principal difference was age, as illustrated by 
Table 2.3 in the next chapter. The median age of LSA members with a PhD was 
41, that of non-members 49, and for MA's the medians were 32 and 39 re^spectively. 
The other major difference between the 1973 and 1970 groups was degree l^vel: 
75% in the LSA Membership Survey hold a doctorate, compared with 63-% in the 
Register, while 23% in the 1973 group as compared with 29% in the Register have 
a master's. This phenomenon is not a function o£ LSA membership, however, since 
in the 1970 Regirster LSA members do not differ significantly from non-members in 
this regard. 

The two groups also differed slightly in the percentage employed by colleges 
and universities (84% in the LSA Membership Sui-vey, 81% in the 1970 Register) . 
This discrepancy is partly a function of differences in degree level, since the 
percentages for PhD's are 92% vs. 91% respectively. Comparison within the Register 
group, however, show that non-members are more likely to be employed at non- 
academic institutions. Thus the academic linguists may be slightly over 
represented in the LSA sample. 

The situation differs as to the percentage of women in the work force — 26% of 
the 1973 group compared with 22% of the 1970 group. The difference between 
the number of women PhD's was only two percentage points (20% vs. 18%, attributable 
to the passage of time since the number of women PhD's graduating has increased 
considerably) , but below that level women in the LSA survey were 42% of those 
with ma's compared with 29% in the Register. Comparison within the Register 
group, however, suggests that if anything, women are under-represented in the LSA 
group: among members women were 27% of the MA's in the work force and 18% of 
the PhD's but among non-members they were 37% and 21% respectively. (Recall that 
80% of the entire Register group belongs to the LSA, however.) 

We have attempted to mitigate the limitations of the original mailing list for 
the LSA Membership Survey by including: breakdowns by degree level in most 
tables and Register data wherever applicable. 

1.2.2 Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students 

A comprehensive survey of linguistics graduate students was attempted through 
sending packets of questionnaires for distribution to the heads of all depaitments 
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and programs listed in University Resources for 1971-72-^ as granting an 
advanced degree in linguistics or in another subject with a concentration in 
linguistics. The response was variable. Several programs obtained responses 
from almost all their graduate students/ while others returned none at all (the 
latter included most programs offering only a ^rraduate minor in linguistics) . 
Responses by institution are shown in Section 2.S.2 . Some check on the 
representation thus provided is given by other source::>r notably the Survey of 
Linguistics Department and Program Heads and enrollment figures from the U.S. 
Office of Education^. They indicate that our sample is somewhat imbalanced in 
that PhD students are slightly over-represented, and that women are over-represented, 
among master's students. No other significant discrepancies were noted (but much 
of the information drawn from the graduate student survey is not covered by other 
sources) . The nxunber of forms tabulated — 774 (almost one-third of estimated 
total graduate enrollment in linguistics) and the variety of institutions 
represented make up to some extent for the imbalances. 

Most tabulations were performed on a breakdown by degree sought — master's or 
doctorate. The members of the group abbreviated MA/PhD are seeking an MA in a 
program leading to a PhD, or are definitely plcuining to go on for a doctorate 
after the master's. (Determination was made by inspecting each questionnaire.) 
For some purposes they were tabulated separately, for others (e.g., time of 
entering the job market) they are grouped with the doctoral students, and for 
others (e.g., subject of original research) they are grouped with master's 
students. 

1.2.3 Survey of Linguistics Department and Program Heads 

The survey of department and program heads was circulated to every program 
listed in University Resources in the United States. About two-thirds responded, 
and we estimate on the basis of our tabulations from University Resources that 
the completed forms cover about one-third of the linguistics staff in all' 
departments and schools combined, and two-thirds of that in linguistics depart- 
ments. (The forms did not reach other departments in institutions with linguistics 
departments.) As with the other questionnaires circulated by CAL and LSA the 
percentages in the resulting tables are more significant than the absolute 
numbers. 

1.2.4 The National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel, (Linguistics 
Sector) 

The linguistics sector of the National Register was administered biennially 
between 1964 and 1970 by the Center for Applied Linguistics for the National 
Science Foundation (no other questionnaires have been circulated since then) . 
The Center assembled a mailing list from the Roster of Linguists which it had 
previously maintaiiied, various society membership lists (including the LSA) , and 
names which came to its attention informally. The number of registrants 



1/* University Resources in the United States and Canada in the Study of Linguistics, 
1971-1972, Allene Guss Grognet, ed. , Arlington, VA: Center for Applied Linguistics 
and the Secretariat of the Linguistic Society of America, 1972. 

2/ United States Office of Education. National Center for Educational Statistics. 
Enrollment for Advanced Degrees . Fall 1966-Fall 1971. Washington, D.C. : U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office. Yearly. \ 1 
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ranged from 1351 in 1964 to 1902 in 1970, the response rate being 55-60% 
(the latter in 1970). The criteria for inclusion were: "A bachelor's degree 
in linguistics with evidence of continued activity in the field, or graduate 
training in linguistics? or employment in the field of linguistics; or 
professional identification of linguist supported by linguistic specializations; 
or the equivalent in professional experience." The only difference between 
the criteria used by the Register and by the LSA Membership Survey was that the 
latter included a few anthropologists and psychologists who would have been in 
those specific sections of the National Register. (The Register had no separate 
sections for language specialists, speech specialists, or others in the humanities.) 
Many of the tabulations were published in American Science Manpower 1964, 1966, 
1968, and 1970^. Additional tabulations' were performed for the Manpower Survey 
by the project director. Dr. John B. Carroll from the 1970 data tape. 

1-2.5 Doctorate Records File 

The National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council surveys graduating 
PhD's in the U.S. as they complete all requirements for the doctorate. The 
Manpower Survey obtained tabulations for linguistics doctorates from 1963-1971 
plus tables showing the number of linguistics doctorates conferred each year 
since 1920, by sex. For the statistics provided, this is an excellent source, 
first, because respondents are self-classified, i.e., graduates of English 
and foreign language departments who regard themselves as linguists are included 
and second, because it covers all self-classified linguistics PhD's. It is not 
completely comprehensive, however, because categories are mutually exclusive; 
an English language and literattire specialist, for example, who is also trained 
in linguistics but who identifies with English as a discipline, is not included- 

1-2.6 Enrollment for Advanced Degrees and Earned Degrees Conferred 

The U.S. Office of Education surveys institutions of higher education annually 
and publishes two series used here. Earned Degrees Conferred , in which linguistics 
has been listed separately since 1956, and Enrollment for Advanced Degrees , in 
which linguistics has been listed separately since 1960. The first lists the 
number of students of each sex receiving BA's, MA's and PhD's from each 
institution and the second the number enrolled in the first year (or its 
equivalent) and beyond. Classifications are made by the registrar's office of 
each institution; hence linguists in other departments are often not included. 
Within this limitation these sources are comprehensive. 

1.2.7 University Resources 

The Center for Applied Linguistics, recently in cooperation with the 
Linguistic Society of America, has for some years published a guide to linguis- 
tics programs in four year colleges and universities. Information is provided 
by program heads, via a questionnaire and supplemented by college catalog 
information. All institutions in the U.S. with linguistics departments or 
interdepartmental programs are included as well as most offering three or more 
courses in general linguistics. The Manpower Survey performed tabulations from 
the editions of 1963, 1966, 1969-70, and 1971-72, and has drawn some information 
from returns (not yet complete) for the 1974-75 edition. Listings for each 



1/ National Science Foundation Division of Science Resources Studies. American 
Q Science Manpower . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office. Biennially. 
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institution include the organization of the program, degrees offered, linguistics 
department staff by name and rank, and linguists in other departments and schools 
by name and rank. 

1*2*8 Comments 

The questionnaires circulated by CAL and the LSA provided. not only statistics 
but comments by members of the profession, many of which are reproduced in 
various sections of the study. We have no way of knowing how typical the 
speakers are, since the comments were strictly voluntary and were not responses 
to any stsmdardized set of questions • Moreover, respondents tend to write 
complaints but not indications of Scitisf action. They are included because they 
cover aspects of the employment situation in which statistics are inadequate or 
irrelevant and because they give some indication of opinion within the profession* 

1*3 Organization of the Study 

The study begins with a detailed statistical description of linguists and 
linguistics students. Chapter 2, which is broken down into the work force in 
general, the academic work force, the non-academic work force, and linguistics 
graduate students. It is designed as a description of our sources of information 
and as documentation for some of the summary statements and conclusions of 
Chapters 3 and 4. Chaptor 3 assesses the current and probable future state of the 
job market for linguists. It commences with the past record of institutional 
growth in linguistics, then undertakes an estimate of the future numbers of 
linguists and the demand for their professional services* The remaining sections 
in the chapter cover vmemployment and underemployment in linguistics, the 
mechanics of matching applicants and jobs, and the responses of individuals to 
all of these subjects* Chapter 4 deals with linguists who specialize in xincommonly 
taught languages* Chapter 5 relays the reactions and suggestions of individual 
resi>ondents to other aspects of graduate training and the job market* Chapters 
6 and 7 cover minority group members and women in linguistics* Information on 
the former is limited, unfortunately, because there are so few that samples do 
not adequately represent them and none of the comprehensive sources collected 
such data. Coverage of the status of women is relatively thorough* Summaries of 
findings and conclusions appear at the beginning or end of each chapter. 



What the study has accomplished is to demonstrate that there are several 
serious problems in linguistics employment and to provide information to permit 
intelligent planning and decision-making on the part of different groups and 
individuals associated with the profession — department and program heads and 
other university authorities, non-academic employers and potential employers, 
government officials, graduate advisors, undergraduate advisors, and individual 
students and linguists attempting to plan their own careers. It has created 
no new jobs however, nor has it discovered vacant positions waiting for linguists. 
Tlse findings do not i>oint inexorably to any particular course of action. Unques- 
tionably the department heads and other authorities who determine graduate 
enrollment, government and foundation officials who allocate fiinds for research. 
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teaching/ and graduate study, and employers who detenaine how many and which 
linguists they hire will influence the employment situation. But given the 
constraints under which they operate the activities of individual linguists 
and their advisors may be at least as important. Although the picture is 
bleak, people who need employment badly enough have a way of finding it some- 
place. If they continue to look to the traditional sources of employment, the 
picture will remain bleak. If they take the initiative aggressively enough 
they may work their way into disciplinary interstices and situations where no 
one ever heard of a linguist before. Statistics cannot speak to this part of 
the future. We hope, however, that they will assist the necessary choices by 
all concerned. 
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CHAPTER II 



The Characteristics of Linguists 



2.1 Introauction 

This chapter on the characteristics of linguists focuses on the work force — 
linguists currently employed or seeking employment — and or its future members, 
lingtdstics graduate students. We counted as a linguist anyone in the work 
force having linguistics training or doing work broadly defined as linguistics 
(including interdisciplinary areas) , even those affiliated primarily with 
other disciplines by training or self-identification. The effect was to 
include a number of people affiliated with a language discipline (about a 
quarter of our respondents) and a smadler niarober affiliated with a wide 
variety of other fields, including anthropology, psychology, communications, 
speech pathology, education, f^ilosophy and area studies. We emphasize, 
however, that linguistics, a relatively new academic discipline, has always 
been closely associated with other disciplines and that all the respondents 
we call linguists are doing linguistics. 

With graduate students our focus was narrower, primarily because the avail- 
able information covers only those students in programs formadly designated 
as linguistics. For a fuller description of our sources, see Chapter I. 

2.2 The Work Force: General Characteristics 
The work force consists of liitigvdsts employed full or part-time (other than 



??tudent teaching and research assistants) and those memployed and seeking 
employment. There are about 3,000 working linguists.^ 

2.2.1 Citizenship 

According to the LSA Membership Survey, 92.0% of the work force are U. S. 
citizens and 8.0% are non-citizens from a wide variety of countries, both 
western and non-western.' The 1970 NRSTP group is similar, 90.9% being 
citizens, 9.1% non-citizens. 



1/ We do not mean to imply that such students are not engaged in bona fide 
linguistic work. However, because many institutions treat assistantships as 
financiad £iid or professionad training rather than employment, we have omitted 
their holders from this category. 

2/ This figure is very rough. It was estimated as follows: (1) The 1970 
NKSTP, which had a 60% response rate, included 1785 linguists employed or 
seeking employment. If non-respondents resemble respondents, the latter would 
represent a total work force of 2975 persons in 1970. (2) Among LSA Member- 
ship Survey respond? its, 70.3% (364 of 518) were lingiiists and in the work 
force. Applying this percentage to the total domestic LSA membership of 3137, 
one finds 2205 LSA members in the linguistics work force. If they represent 
81% of the total — as LSA members do in the NRSTP — there would be 2729 linguists 
altogether in the work force in 1973* 
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2*2.2 Age 



The age distribution among linguists at different degree levels is shown 
in Tables 2.1 and 2.2.— Almost half are xander 40, two-thirds under 45 
according to the 1973 survey. NPSTP respondents were older on the average, 
a difference correlated primarily with LSA membership, as Table 2.3 illus- 
trates. There was no significant change in the age distribution of Register 
respondents between 1964 and 1970, but even among LSA members, PhDs in onr 
1973 sample were slightly younger than those in the Register. 

2.2.3 Sex and Marital Status 

The sex and marital status of working linguists in the LSA sample is shown 
in Table 2.4 and, for comparison, 1970 National Register figures by sex 
appear in Table 2.5^ Women constitute over one-fourth of the 1973 work 
force (as represented by LSA members) and one-fifth of the PhD*s. The 1970 
percentages are smaller, possibly because of sampling bias, but more likely 
because more women are entering the field. The percentage of women among 
the cinployed respondents to the National Register increased steadily from 
17.3% in 1964 to 21 .,2% in 1970, and the percentage of women enrolled as 
linguistics graduate student.9 rose from 39% in 1966 to 48% in 1971. More 
detailed information by sex appears in Chapter VII, on the status of women 
in linguistics. In overall numbers, married men dominate the field. Almost 
half the women are single, while only about one-sixth of the men are. 

2.2.4 Degree Level 

Table 2.6 shows the degree level of linguists in the LSA sampli. A full 
three-fourths hold the PhD, and most of the rest have training at the 
master's level or beyond. This Qroup is on the whole more highly trained 
than the Register group (see Table 2.7), where only about 60% are PhD's and 
the number of BA's is relatively greater, although stiliJ small in absolute 
numbers. Since the degree level of LSA members in the Register is like 
that of registrants in general (i.e., about 60% are PhD's) the difference is 
not a function of LSA membership. Since past registers show an upward trend 
in the percentage of PhD's, starting with 54% in 1964, the three-year time 
lapse partly explains the difference, 

•2.2.5 Major Subject of PhD 

Linguistics is relatively new as an academic discipline. Most linguistics 
departments being quite young, many linguists, particularly the older ones, 
have majored in other siabjects. (Recall, however, that our definition of 
"linguist" — see Chapter I — is broad.) 

The major siabject of the PhD's in the LSA sample appears in Table 2.8. A 
few more than half majored in linguistics, but if those majoring in a combi- 
nation of linguistics and another subject (e.g., Romance linguistics) are 
included, the figure rises to about 70%^. The difference between these two 



1/ Those majors combining two subjects are almost all linguistics and a 
specific language, e.g,, French linguistics* English liaftguistics, Indo- 
European linguistics. Only 4 out of the 45 hxd another type of major. 
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Table 2.1. Linguists In The Work Force: Age, 1973. 



Age 


Highest Degree 


PhD 


HhD. 


Master's 


Bach, or 
less 


Total 


No. 


% 


Cx2in. % 


Cand. 


No. 


% 


Cum. % 


24 and under 






- 


- 


1 


2 


3 


.8 




25-29 


15 


5.5 




14 


9 


1 


39 


10.8 


11.6 


30-34 


65 ' 


24.0 


29.5 


14 


10 


2 


91 


25.1 


36.7 


35-39 


49 


18.1 


47.6 


6 


2 


3 


60 


16.6 


53.3 


40-44 


50 


18.5 


66.1 


5 


6 




61 


16.9 


70.2 


45-49 


41 


15.1 


81.2 


2 


4 




47 


13,0 


83.2 


50-54 


20 


7.4 


88.6 




5 




25 


6.9 


90.1 


55-59 


16 


5.9 


94.5 




3 




19 


5.3 


95.4 


60-64 


8 


2.9 


97.4 




1 




9 


2.5 


97.9 


65-69 


6 


2.2 


99.6 




1 




7 


1.9 


99.8 


70 and over 


1 


0.4 


100.0 








1 


.3 


100.1 


TOTAL 


271 


irO.O 




41 


42 


8 


362 


99.9 




Median Age 


40 


32 


38 











Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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Table 2.2. Linguists in the Work Force: Age^ 1970 



Highest De< 


grree 




PhD 


Master's 


Bach, or less ' 


Total 


TV MA 

Age 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


' % 


No. 


i % 


24 and under 


1 


0.1 


6 


1.2 


12 


8.8 


19 


1.1 


25-29 


58 


5.2 


132 


25.3 




OO 


•5 /I 1 


13 . 6 




189 


16,8 


130 • 


24.9 


27 


19.9 


346 


19.4 


35-39 


221 


19,7 


SO 


15.3 


18 


13.2 


319 


17.9 


40-44 


169 


15.1 


72 


13.8 


12 


8.8 


253 


14.2 


45-49 


175 


15.6 


49 


9.4 


6 


4.4 


230 


12.9 


50-54 


103 


9.2 


19 


3.6 


5 


3.7 


127 


7.1 


55-59 


96 


8.6 


19 


3.6 


3 


2.2 


118 


6.6 


60-65 


81 


7.2 


11 


2.1 






92 


5.2 


66-69 


23 


2.1 


4 


0.8 


1 


0.7 


28 


1.6 


70 and over 


7 


0.6 










7 


0.4 


TOTAL 


1123 


100.2 


522 


100.0 


136 


99.9 


1781 


100.0 


Median Age 


42 


34 


30 









Source: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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Table 2.3, Linguistg in the Work Force; Age and LSA Meinbership, 1970, 



Age 


PhDs 


Total 


Non- 


LSA 


LSA 


Total 


IN wii 




T,SA 


Total 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 






iNO • 




NO. 




24 and 


























under 






1 


0.x 


' 1 


0.1 


q 


J. • ft 


25 


1.6 


30 


1.6 


25-29 


2 


1.0 


57 


6,1 


59 


5.2 


26 


7.3 


256 


16.6 


282 


14.9 


30-34 


10 


5.1 


180 


19,3 


190 


16.8 


43 


12.1 


323 


21.0 


366 


19.3 


35-39 


24 


12.2 


198 


21.2 


222 


19.6 


51 


14.2 


279 


18.1 


330 


17.4 


4U— 44 


29 


14.8 


140 


15,0 


169 


14.9 


58 


16.2 


205 


13,2 


263 


13,9 


45-49 


39 


19,9 


138 


14.8 


177 


15.6 


55 


15.4 


181 


11,8 


236 


12.4 


50-54 


26 


13,3 


77 


8.2 


103 


9,1 


33 


9.2 


98 


6.4 


131 


6.9 


55-59 


26 


13,3 


70 


7.4 


96 


8,4 


36 


10.1 


87 


5.7 


123 


6.5 


60-65 


24 


12,2 


58 


6.2 


82 


7.3 


32 


8.9 


66 


4.3 


98 


5.2 


66-69 


13 


6.6 


10 


1.1 


23 


2.0 


16 


4.5 


13 


0.8 


29 


1.5 


70 and 


























over 


3 


1.5 


6 


0,6 


9 


0.8 


3 


0.8 


6 


0.4 


9 


0.5 


TOTAL 


196 


99,9 


935 


100.0 3 


L131 


99.8 


358 : 


LOO.l 


1539 


99.9 


1897 1 


00.1 



Source: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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Table 2.4. Linguists in the Work Force; Sex and Marital Status ^ 1973. 





Highest Degree 


Sex/Marital Status 


PhD 
No. % 


PhD Cand. 


Master's 


Bach . or 
less 


Total 

No. 


% 




Married Women 


29 


10.6 




9 


9 


2 


49 


13.5 




Single Women 


26 


9.5 




7 


10 


2 


45 


12.4 




V7omen: Subtotal 


55 




20.2 


16 


19 


A 


94 




25.8 


Married Men 


188 


68.9 




17 


18 


1 


224 


61.5 




Single Men 


29 


10.6 




8 


5 


3 


45 


12.4 




No Report 


1 


.4 










1 


.3 




Men : Subtotal 


218 




79.9 


25 


23 


4 


270 




74.2 


TOTAL 


273 


100.0 




41 


42 


8 

! 


364 ICO.l 



Source: LSA Membership Survey* 1973. 
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Table 2,5^ Linguists in the Work Force: Sex^ 1970. 



Sex 


Hiqhest Deqree 


PhD 


Master ' s 


Bach, or less 


NR 


Total 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 




No. % 


Women 
Men 


206 18.4 
913 81.6 


147 28.7 
366 71.4 


36 26.7 
99 73.3 


2 
16 


391 21.9 
1394 78.1 


TOTAL 


1119 100.0 


513 100.1 


135 100.0 


18 


1785 100.0 



Source : NKSTP , 1970 
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Table 2>6> Linguists in the Work Force; Degree Levels 1973. 



[Degree Level 


No. 


% 


I 

PhD 


273 


75.0 


PhD Candidate 


41 


11.3 


Master ' s 


42 


11.5 


Bachelor's 


6 


1.6 


Less than bachelor's 


2 


.6 


TOTAL 


364 


100.0 



Sotirce: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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Table 2.7. Linguists in the Work Force: Highest Degree, 1970 



Highest Degree 


No. 


% 


PhD 


1119 


62.8 


MA/MS 


513 


28.7 


BA/BS 


133 


7.5 


Less than BA/BS 


2 


.1 


No report 


18 


1.0 


TOTAL 


1785 


100.1 



Source: NRSTP, 1970. 
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Table 2>8* Linguists: Major Sijbject of PhD by Yecir of Receipt, 1973, 





Year 




pre 


1960 


1964 














Major Siabject 


1960 


3963 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Linguistics 


25 


9 


21 


11 


9 


13 


13 


14 


16 


Linguistics/other 




















siabject 


8 


12 


3 


1 


2 


5 


4 


7 


3 


Foreign language — 




















commonly taught^ 


9 


2 


5 


1 








1 


1 


Foreign language — 




















tancommonly taught^ 


4 




1 












1 


English 


10 


5 


4 


2 


2 


4 




1 




ESOL 


3 






1 












An thropology 




1 


2 


2 




1 


1 




1 


Psychology 


2 




1 








1 






Other 


2 


1 


3 




1 




2 




1 


TOTAL 


63 


30 


42 


18 


14 


23 


21 


23 


23 



Summary 





pre- 


1963- 








1963 


1972 


Total 


Major Subject 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


Linguists 


34 


36.6 


97 


59.9 


131 


51.4 


Linguists/other 














subject 


20 


21.5 


25 


15.4 


45 


17.6 


Foreign language — 














commonly taught^ 


11 


11.8 


8 


4,9 


19 


7,5 


Foreign language — 














uncommonly taught 


4 


4.3 


2 


1.2 


6 


2.4 


English 


15 


16.1 


13 


8.0 


28 


11.0 


ESOL 


3 


3.2 


1 


.6 


4 


1.6 


Anthropology 


1 


1.1 


7 


4,3 


8 


3.1 


Psychology 


2 


2.2 


2 


1.2 


4 


1.6 


Other 


3 


3.2 


7 


4.3 


10 


3.9 


TOTAL 


93 


100.0 


162 


99.8 


255 


100.1 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973.. 



a/ Commonly taught foreign languages are French, German, Spanish, Italian and 
Russian. Majors in Romance, Germanic and Slavic languages are also included in 
this category, 

b/ Uncommonly taught foreign languages are all others. 
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groups is the supervising department: almost all linguistics majors (including 
those who received degrees before 1960) were in linguistics departments, while 
majors in French linguistics, German linguistics, etc. were supervised by 
language departments. 

Most of the remaining 30% of the sample majored in English or one of the 
commonly taught foreign languages. Very few majored in anthropology or 
psychology,- Of the total of 79 not majoring in linguistics or the linguistics 
of a language, 38 reported a linguistics minor, 15 some other minor, and 26 
no minor. Thus well over half of this group have had considerable formal 
linguistics training. 

Since 1963, the proportion of graduating PhD' s majoring in linguistics has 
increased sharply. Of the LSA members who received their doctorate before 1963, 
only 37% majored in linguistics, while 22% majored in a combination of linguistics 
and another subject, 16% in a foreign language, and another 16% in English, An 
upward trend in the nxamber of ling;iistics majors began in 1964, reaching 70% of 
all graduating linguists in 1972, After dropping off in the late 60 's, the 
percentage of PhD's with a combination linguistics-other siobject major retixmed 
to 22% in 1971-72, The percentages of those majoring in foreign languages and 
English had fallen to two and foxxr percent, respectively, by 1971-72, 

Table 2,9 from the 1970 NRSTP, agrees siobstantially with the LSA membership 
survey. Thirty-seven percent of the linguists in the NRSTP survey who earned 
their PhD before 1950 majorad in linguistics or joint subjects such as Romance 
lingxiistics. Up to 1963, che figure was about 53% (compared with 37% plus 
22% for the LSA sample). In the two most recent years reported, 1969 and 1970, 
77% were in this category. 

As for majors in other subjects: Prior to 1950, 21% of tha FhD's majored in 
foreign languages; in 1970 the fxgure was 4%. Twenty-six percent majored in 
English prior to 1950; during the 1950 's the figtire fell to 11% and remained 
fairly steadily at that level through 1970- Although the great majority of 
respondents in both groups majored in linguistics English or foreign 
languages, the scatter among other fields is impressive. 

In sum, trends and statistics for recent years indicate that in the immediate 
future we may look to linguistics departments for about 70% of new PhD's in 
linguistics and to foreign language and English departments for most of the 
rest, where they will major in linguistics as related to a particular language 
or language family, 

2. 2.. 6 Major Subject of Bachelor's Degree 

The major subject of the bachelor's degree of linguistics PhD's graduating 
between 1963. and 1971 is shown in Table 2,10. Few majored in linguistics: 
less than 10% with no upward trend over the eight-year period. This is not 
surprising when one considers that until 1968 the number cf linguistics BA's 
awarded each year was about the same as the number of PhD's and that the BA 
in linguistics has never been widely available, (See Table 3,7 and text. 
Section 3.1,4), At the bachelor's level the majority of linguistics PhD's 
majored in English or foreign languages, primarily the commonly taught 

25 ^ 
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Table 2.9. Linguists; Major S\3bject of Highest Degree, by Year of Receipt^ 1970 



Major Subject 




Year 


of Receipt 


of Highest Degree 










Pre-1950 


1951-59 


1960-63 


1964-66 


1967 


68 


69 


70 


MP 


^lO ucLL 


Linguistics 


71 


177 


171 


271 


117 


108 


J. 






J-J-Uo 


PhD 


62 


140 


111 


153 


65 


49 


79 
/ ^ 








Master's 


8 


33 


55 


100 


47 


55 










Bach. 




3 


3 


18 


4 


4 


7 


J. 




4U 


Other 


1 


1 


2 


— 


1 


— 






3 


8 


Phonetics 


1 


5 


1 


1 


— 


1 






J. 




PhD 


1 


5 


1 


1 




1 










Master's 










- 








J. 




Bach. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 




- 


- 






Foreign Lang. /Lit. 


58 


60 


46 


53 


18 


17 


7 








PhD 


35 


39 


21 


27 


8 


12 


2 








Master's 


12 


17 


19 


15 


6 


2 


3 


3 




77 


Bach. 


9 


3 


6 


11 


4 


3 


2 


1 




3S* 


Other 


2 


I 




" 


— 


— 








3 


English Lang. /Lit. 


54 


51 


36 


45 


16 


14 


13 


g 




9'?6 


PhD 


43 


28 


20 


25 


10 


11 


7 


6 


1 


151 


Master's 


10 


16 


9 


13 


5 


2 


6 






— S2r~ 


Bach. 


1 


7 


7 


7 


1 


1 










Speech 


5 


5 


6 


A 
** 




A 
H 


- 


- 


J. 


25 


PhD 


5 


3 


5 


J 




A 
H 






1 


21 


Master ' s 


- 


1 


1 


J. 






_ 


_ 




3 


Bach. 


- 


1 


— 








_ 







1 


Communication 






1 


4 


1 


2 


- 


1 


- 


9 


PhD 


_ 


_ 


1 


3 


1 


2 




1 




8 


Master's 








1 












1 


Anthropology 


1 


7 


9 


12 


3 


1 


2 


2 




37 


PhD 


1 


1 


2 


2 








1 




^7 


Master's 






3 


6 


3 


1 


2 


1 




16 


Bach. 




6 


4 


4 












14 


Psychology 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


3 


1 






12 


PhD 


1 


2 


1 




1 


2 








7 


Master's 








2 






1 






3 


Education 


4 


15 


7 


5 


3 




1 


2 




37 


PhD 


1 


8 


4 


4 


3 






2 




22 


Master's 


1 


5 


3 


1 






1 






11 


Bach. 


2 


2 
















4 



18 



26 



Table 2,9. Linguists; Major Subject of Highest Degree, by Year of Receipt, 1970, 

(Continued) 



Ma^or Subject 




Year 


of Receipt of Highest Degree 










Pre- 19 50 


1951-59 


1960-63 


1964-66 


1967 


68 


69 


70 




Total 


naoiemati cs 




2 


3 


5 


1 


1 


2 


- 


- 


14 


PhO 








2 












2. 


Master's 


- 


1 


1 






1 


2 








5 


Bach. 

— 




1 


2 


3 


1 




- 


- 


- 


7, 


Hxs tory 


4 


3 


2 


_ 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


11 


PhD 


3 


1 


- 


- 






- 


- 


- 


4 


Master's 




2 






1 


1 


— 




— 


4 


Bach. 


1 




2 




_ 










3 


trnx xo s opny 


3 


2 


2 


2 


— 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


9ii 


xrilij 


2 


1 


1 


- 




_ 


- 


- 


- 


4 




X 






2 






— 


- 


- 


3 


oacn. 




1 


1 




_ 


: 








2 


Other 


12 


30 


6 


12 


5 


9 


7 


6 


1 


• 88 


PhD 


5 


11 


3 


2 


3 


3 


5 


5 


1 


38 


Waster's 


2 


11 


1 


4 


1 


4 


1 


1 




25 


Bach. 


2 


8 


2 


5 


1 


1 


1 






20 


Other 


3 






1 




1 








5 


No Report 


10 


12 


10 


3 








1 


4 


40 


PhD 


8 


7 


5 


1 








1 




22 


Master's 




3 


4 


2 












9 


Bach. 


1 


2 
















3 


Other 


1 




1 














& 


TOTAL 


224 


371 


301 


419 


167 


161 


165 


76 


18 


1902 


PhD 


167 


246 


175 


223 


91 


84 


86 


54 


8 


1134 


Master's 


34 


89 


96 


145 


63 


66 


69 


20 


3 


585 


Bach. 


16 


34 


27 


50 


12 


10 


10 


2 




161 


Other 


7 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 






7 


22 



Source: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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Table 2.10. PhD*s Conferred in Linguistics; Field of Baccalaiireate by Year of Doctorate 



Field of 


Fiscal Year of Doctorate 


Total 


• Baccalaureate 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


bJ" /I 


Foreign lang./Xit. 




















No. % 


20 


16 


22 


33 


34 


34 


36 


42 


45 


282 (30.9) 


English lang./lit. 


9 


18 . 


16 


21 


15 


25 


31 


33 


48 


216 (2J«7j 


Linguistics 


3 


11 


5 


10 


11 


11 


5 


12 


10 


78 ( 8.5) 


Other arts & humanities 


4 


5 


5 


7 


7 


13 


5 


13 


13 


72 ( 7.9) 




1 


1 


2 


1 




3 




2 


4 


14 ( 1.5) 


Other social sciences 




4 


2 


3 


3 


3 


5 


5 


8 


33 ( 3.6) 


Psychology 






1 


2 


1 


3 






6 


13 ( 1.4) 


Physical sciences 


3 


3 


13 


9 


7 


7 


12 


12 


16 


82 ( 9.0) 


Professional fields 


3 




2 


6 


6 


4 


2 


2 


6 


31 ( 3.4) 


Education 


2 


2 




3 


3 


1 


6 


3 


9 


29 ( 3.2) 


Other & unspecified fields 




4 


4 


4 


5 


10 


12 


13 


11 


63 


TOTAL 


45 


64 


72 


99 


92 


114 


114 


137 


176 


913 



Source: NAS-NRC^ Doctorate locord File. 
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languages and classics. The remaining 37% majored in a wide scattering of 
other subjects, including mathematics, philosophy, anthropology, psychology, 
and religion. Interestingly, few majored in anthropology^ a subject with 
close historical ties to lingxiistics. 

The LSA survey of graduate students in linguistics showed only a slightly 
larger number of linguistics BA's: 14% of those enrolled for a doctorate 
and 14% of all students siarveyed. The majority earned their bachelor's 
degree in foreign languages (40% of PhD students and 38% of all students) 
or English (21% and 23% respectively. However, 95% of the graduate students 
in this survey were enrolled in lingxiistics departments as compared with 
half to two-thirds of the PhD's reported in Table 2.10. Had the survey 
included more students in language departments with majors such as English 
or Slavic linguistics, the percentage of linguistics BA's would probably 
have been lower. 

In sum, now and in the past linguists enter graduate training with a 
minimum of linguistics cotirses and with considerable training in other fields, 
especially languages. 

2.2.7 Professional Identification 

The response to questions on the academic discipline with which our 
respondents identified reveads once again the extent to which linguists are 
involved in the language disciplines. Of those defined as linguists for 
purposes of this study (see Chapter I) , only about 60% in the LSA sample 
regarded themselves primarily as linguists, and 65% in the 1970 NRSTP 
identified with linguistics or an interdisciplinary field such as psycho- 
linguistics or computationad linguistics. A full one-fourth in each group 
regarded themselves primarily as language specialists. In contrast only a 
few in either group identified themselves primarily as anthropologists or 
psychologists. There were no substantial differences in professional 
identification by degree level. A complete breakdown for each group surveyed 
appears in Tables 2.11 and 2.12. 

2.2.8 Areas of Specialization 

The great majority of linguists have some language specialization. Of the 
364 LSA members in the work force responding to the question: "What are your 
principal areas of professional specialization?", over half (55%) listed 
foreign language/linguistics. One-fifth listed English linguistics, and 
almost 10% TESOL. A substantial number' listed psycholinguistics (16%) and 
sociolinguistics or dialectology (15%) , and over one-fifth reported 



1/ Such persons were usueilly included in the anthropology or psychology 
sectors of the National Register, and so would be unlikely to appear in our 
1970 group. 
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Table 2.11. Linguists in the Work Force; Professional Identification/ 1973. 



Identification 


PhD • 


PhD 
Cand. 


Master's 


Bach. 


Total 




No. 


% 








No. 


% 


Linguist 


149 


54.6 


22 


19 


5 


195 


53.6 


Linguist & foreign language 
specialist 


14 


5.1 


3 


2 




19 


5.2 


Foreign language specialist 


46 


16.9 


6 


4 


1 


57 


15.7 


English 


16 


5.9 


1 


4 


— 


21 


5.8 


ESOL specialist 


12 


4.4 


- 


8 


- 


20 


5.5 


Anthropologis t 


12 


4.4 




_^ 


1 


13 


3.6 


Psychologist 


6 


2 


1 


1 




8 


2.2 


Combination 


7 


2.6 


2 






9 


2.5 


Other 


11 


4.0 


6 


3 


1 


21 


5.8 


No Keport 








1 




1 


.3 


TOTAL 


273 


100.1 


41 


42 


8 


364 


100.2 



Source: LSA Membership Suirvey, 1973. 
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specialities combining lingxiistics with some other field, such as anthro- 
pological linguistics, mathematical linguists, computational linguistics, 
communication science, nexarolinguistics, linguistics and literature, 
linguistics and education* The numbers involved in areas of theoretical 
linguistics were smaller: 11% in theory o£ language, 15% in phonology, 11% 
syntax. As may be seen in Table 2.13 figures for persons holding the PhD 
(273 out of 364 responding) closely parallelled those of the entire group. 
Most respondents listed more than one specialization; up to foxar were 
included in these tabulations. 

Tables 2.14 and 2.15 provide a detailed breakdown of specialties reported 
by respondents to the LSA Membership Sxirvey, including specific foreign 
language specializations. 

The most popular areas of current lingxiistic research, according to the 
survey of LSA members, are psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics/ 
dialectology, with 14% of those conducting research working in the former 
and 13% in the latter. Over 10% are involved in research in English 
linguistics. 8.8% are doing research in phonology, 8.5% in semantics and 
6.7% in syntax. 6.7% are doing research in areas of applied linguistics, 
such as TESOL, second language teaching, and contrastive analysis. Almost 
all the research reported was being done by PhD's and PhD candidates. Table 
2.16 shows figoores for 17 areas in lingxiistics and inter-disciplinary studies. 
Tables 2.17 and 2.18 give the breakdown in greater detail, including languages. 

Research on foreign languages centered in two different areas: commonly 
taught languages and American Indian languages. Forty-three projects were 
reported on French, Spanish, Italian, German, Russian, and Slavic, Romance 
and Germanic linguistics. American Indian languages accounted for another 
30 topics. The remaining 84 topics reported were scattered among 52 
different languages and language families , the only ones under study by more 
than three respondents being Indo-Exiropean (7) , Chinese (7) , Japanese (4) ,. 
and Greek (4) . 

2.2.9 Type of Employer 

The employment of linguists is heavily academic. The LSA Membership Survey 
indicates that in 1973 over ninety percent of employed linguists holding PhD's 
and about 85% of all employed linguists worked at universities and colleges. 
Those working at non- academic institutions were scattered through the federal 
government, elementary and secondary schools, private business, and various 
non-profit organizations. (See Table 2.19) . More than half the linguists 
employed by non-academic institutions do not hold a PhD, suggesting that 
master's level training may be most appropriate to many such positions. 
Statistics from the 1970 National Register are in agreement (surface 
differences between the two groups are apparently a function of the greater 
nximber of Register respondents not holding a PhD); see Table 2.20. 

Register statistics show the trend in non-academic employment to have been 
down over time. From 1964 to 1970 the percentage of linguists employed by • 
educational institutions increased from 68.8% to 74.5%, while the percentage 
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Table 2.13, Linguists in the Work Force; Area- of Specialization (Broad), 1973, 



Highest Degree 


... 
Area or Specialization 


PhD 


PhD 


Master's 


Bach, 


Total 


No. 


% 


Cand 


No, 


% 


• • 

General Ixngmstics 


9 


3.3 


3 


4 




16 


4.4 


nis u • & uomp • j.ing . 


34 


12 .5 


4 


3 




41 


11.3 


Socioling/ dialectology 


41 


15. 0 


9 


3 




53 


14.6 


Hxs> topics m gen> ling. 


35 


12 .8 


4 






39 . 


10.7 


Theory of language 


33 


12 .1 


3 


3 




39 


10.7 


Syntax 


29 


10.6 


7 


3 


1 


40 


11.0 


Phono logy 


43 


15.8 


5 


4 


2 


54 


14.8 


Semcmtics 




6.6 


3 


1 


1 


23 


6.3 


Other theoretical ling. 


5 


1.8 


2 


5 




12 


3.3 


Applied ling, (general) 


14 


5.1 




3 


1 


18 


5.0 


Iting. and education 


Ha 


2.2 


9 


J. 




9 


2.5 


TESOL 


26 


9.5 


3 


6 




35 


9.6 


Other applied ling. 


15 


5.5 


5 


4 




24 


6.6 


English linguistics 


59 


21.6 


8 


6 




73 


20.1 


Foreign lang/ling. 


155 


56.8 


24 


15 


5 


199 


54.7 


Phonetics 


16 


5.9 


1 


1 


1 


19 


5.2 


Communication science 


4 


1.5 








4 


1.1 


P sy cholingui s ti cs 


47 


17.2 


7 


8 


2 


64 


17.6 


AnthropologicctL ling. 


20 


7.3 


1 




1 


22 


6.0 


Computet ion clL ling. 


8 


2,9 


2 


1 


1 


12 


3.3 


MathematicctL ling. 










1 


1 


.3 


Philosophy of lang. 


3 


1.1 








3 


.8 


Ling, and literature 


18 


6,6 


4 


2 




24 


6.6 


Neurolinguistics 


5 


1,8 








5 


1.4 


Other fields 


16 


5,9 


3 


4 




23 


6.3 


None listed 








1 




1 




TOTAL nxainber of respondents^ 


273 




41 


42 


8 


364 



Source: LSA Manpower Survey, 1973. 



a/ Up to four specialties per respondent were tabulated 
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Table 2.14. Linguists in the Work Force; Areas of Specialization (Narrow), 1973, 



Area of Specialization 



General linguistics 
Hist. & comp. ling. 
Socio linguistics 
Dialectology 
Languages in contact 
Bilingualism 
Lang, planning 
'^English dialects 
Language attitudes 
Language typology 
Lang, distrib. class. 
jWriting systems 
Pragmatics 
Descriptive ling. 
Semiotics 
Glossogonics 
•rrans/Inter. theory 
Hist, of linguistics 
Paraiinguistics 
Onomcistics 
Lexicography 

Theory of lang. 

Syntax 

Phonology 

Morphology 

Semantics 

Discourse anal. 

I-ang. universals 



Appl:4.ed ling, (general'^ 
Ling, and education 
Sec. lang. teaching 
Contrcistive cuial. 
TESOL 

Speech path. & ling. 
Bilingual edu. 
Edu. of handicapped 
Foreign lang/linguistics^ 
Eng. linguistics 
Structure of Eng. 
Hist, of Eng. 
Other Eng. ling. 

Phonetics 

Communication science 



Highest Degree 




PhD 


PhD 


MA 


BA 


Total 


No. % 


Cand 


No. % 


9 


3 






12 3.3 


34 


4 


- 


- 


38 10.4 


21 7.7 


5 






26 7.1 


6 2.2 


1 







7 


2 


1 




- 


3 


8 2.9 








10 2.8 


2 








2 


5 


3 






9 


1 








1 


1 








2_ 


2 


- 


- 


- 


2 


1 


1 






2 


1 




- 


- 


2_ 


9 3.3 


1 






10 2.8 


2 








2 


1 








1 


8 2.9 


1 


- 


- 


9 2.5 


4 








4 


6 


1 


- 


- 


7 


33 12.1 


3 


3 




39 10.7 


29 10.6 


7 


3 




40 11.0 


43 15.8 


5 


4 


2 


54 14.8 


2 


1 






3 


18 6.6 


3 


1 


1 


23 6.3 


3 
- 


1 
- 


— 




4 


14 5.1 




3 


1 


18 5.0 


6 


2 


1 




9 


12 4.4 


3 


4 




19 5.2 


3 


2 






5 


26 9.5 


3 


6 




35 9.6 


155 56.8 


24 


15 


5 


199 54.7 


20 7.3 


2 


4 




26 7.1 


30 11.0 


6 


2 




38 10.4 


16 5.9 




1 




17 4.7 


16 5.9 


1 


1 


1 


19 5.2 


4 








4 



a/ A breeikdown by specific languages and language families appears in Table 2.15. 
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Table 2,14 (Continued) 



Area of Specialization 


Highest Degree 


Total 


PhD 


PhD 
Cand 


MA 


BA 


No. % 


No. % 


Psychplmgixis txcs 


31 11.4 


3 


4 


2 


40 11.0 


Tests & measurement 






1 




1 


Lang- pathology 










3 


Sec> lang> accjuis . 


5 


1 






6 


First lang. acquis - 


12 4.4 


3 


3 




18 5.0 


Speech perception 


2 








2 


Animal communication 












Anthropol. ling- 


20 7.3 


1 




1 


22 6.0 


Comp- ling. 


8 2.9 


2 


1 


1 


12 3.3 


Math. ling. 






1 




1 


Phil, of ling. 


3 








3 


Ling. & lit. 


18 6.6 


4 


2 




24 6.6 


Stat. ling. 












Neuroling. 


5 








5 


Other fields 


16 5.9 


3 


4 




23 6.3 


No report 






1 




1 


TOTAL number of respondents^ 


273 


41 


42 


8 


364 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 



a/ Up to four specialties per respondent were tabulated. 
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Table 2.15. Linguists in the Work Force; Foreign Language Specialization » 1973. 



Language 


Highest Degree 






PhD 


MA/MS 


BA/BS 


Total 




•7 
/ 




J. 






Af r O" As i a ti c 


1 
± 










Classics 


6 


2 


- 


- • 


s 


Greek 


4 


- 




- 


4 


French 


12 




2_ 




15 


Spanish 


id 




A 




24 


Italian 




9 


1 




3 


German 


Q 




2_ 




10 


Russian 


6 


1 




- 


7 


Romance 


7 




2 




9 


Rumanian 


1 








1 


Arabi c/Rom. 




- 


1 


- 


1 


Germanic 


9 


3 






12 


S candinavian 


1 








1 


Danish 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Dutch 


2 


— 


— 


— 


2 


Germanic (dead) 


2 








2 


Slavic 


14 


4 


2 




21 


Czech/Slovak 










4 


Polish 










1 


Serbo-Croatian 


1 








2 


Macedonian 


1 


_ 


_ 




1 


Baltic 


2 


1 






3 


Celtic 


2 








2 


Armenian 


1 








1 


Balkan 


1 








1 


Iranian 


1 








1 


Persian 


1 . 








1 


Pashto 


1 








1 


Indie 


1 








1 


Hindi/Urdu 




2 






2 


Mairathi 




1 






1 


South Asian 


3 


1 






4 


Dravidian 


1 


1 






2 


Tamil 




1 






1 


Mundu 


1 








1 
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Table 


2.15 (Continued 


- 2) 






Language 


Hi 


ghest Degree 




PhD 


PVin 

irilLf 

Cand 


MA AlQ 
eln/ no 


13 R /DC 


Total 


Chinese 


8 




1 




— 


9 


Japanese 


5 




1 


1 


1 


8 


Arabic 


3 




- 


rt 


- 


3 


Hebrew 


1 










1 


Portuguese 


1 






I 




1 


Berber 


T 
J. 




- 


- 


- 


1 


African 


C 

3 




1 






f 

o 


Bantu 


2 




1 






3 


Swahili 


1 




1 






2 


Yoruba 


2_ 










1 


Ibo 


J. 




- 


- 


- 


1 


S ino— Tibe tan 


1 
d. 










1 


Tibe to-Buncan 


2 










2 


Burmese 


1 










1 


Southeast Asian 


2 




J. 






J 


Vietnamese 


2_ 










1 


Thai 


4 










4 


Lao 


2_ 










1 


Mcilayo-Poly 


2 






1 


1 


yt 

*r 


0th. Mal-Poly 


1 










J. 


Uralic 


4 












0th. Uralic 


1 










J. 


Altaic 


1 










J. 


Turkish 


2 












0th. Turkic 


1 










1 


Amerindian 


16 




1 




1 


18 


Eskimo-Aleut 


1 










1 


Athapaskan 


3 










3 


Algonqui an 


1 










1 


Muskogccin 


1 










1 


Sioux 


2 










2 


Iroquoian 






1 






1 


0th. Macro-Siouxian 


1 










1 


Hokan 










1 


1 


Penutian 


2 










2 


Oth. NA Ind. 


2 




I 






3 


Uto-Aztecan 


1 






1 




2 


Mayan 


1 










1 


Oth. MA Ind. 


2 






1 




3 


South Amer. Ind. | 






1 






1 



30 
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Table 2.15 (Continued - 3) 



Lctnguage 



Korean 
Basque 
Australian 
Sign languages 
Other 



Highest Degree 



PhD 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



PhD 
Cand 



MA/MS 



BA/BS 



Total 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



rOTAL number of respondents^ 



155 



24 



15 



199 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 

a/ Total number of respondents reporting a language specialization. Some reported more 
them one. 
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Table 2. 16. Linguists in the Work Force: Research Subjects (Broad), 1973> 





Highest Degree 




Research Subject 


No. 


PhD 

% 


PhD 
Cand 


MA/MS 


BA/BS 


Total 
No. % 


Hist. & comp. ling 


20 


8.3 


- 


_ 




20 7.1 


Socioling/dialectology 


30 


12.5 


7 


— 


_ 


37 13.1 


Mis. topics in gen. ling. 


10 


4.2 


2 


- 


— 


12 4.2 


Theory of lang. 


15 


6.3 


1 


1 




17 6.0 


Syntax 


12 


5.0 


7 


- 


— 


1 

19 6.7 


Phonology 


22 


9.2 


2 


- 


1 


25 8.8 


Semantics 


20 


8.3 


3 


- 


1 


24 8.5 


Other topics in theoret. ling. 


3 


1.3 


1 


— 


1 


5 1.8 


Applied linguistics 


15 


€.3. 


2 


1 




19 6.7 


English lingtiistics 


28 


11.7 


2 






30 10.6 


Foreign lang/lingui sties 


139 


57.9 


12 


4 


2 


157 55.5 


Phonetics 


6 


2.5 


1 




1 


8 2.8 


Coaimuni cation science 


3 


1.3 








3 1.1 


Psycho linguis tics 


36 


15.0 


2 


2 




40 14.1 


Anthropological ling. 


5 


2.1 






1 


6 2.1 


Conputational ling. 


6 


2.5 


3 


1 




10 3.5 


Ling & literature 


8 


3.3 


2 


1 




11 3.9 


Other fields 


15 


6.3 




1 


1 


17 6.0 


TOTAL number of respondents^ 


240 


27 


11 


5^ 


283 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 

a/ Up to three subjects per respondent were tabulated. Most listed one or two. 
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Table 2,17. Linguists in the Work Force; Research Subjects (Narrow), 1973. 



Research Subject 



PhD 



Highest Degree 



PhD 




Cand 


MA/MS 


2 




1 




1 




- 


- 
- 


1 


- 


1 




1 


1 


/ 


1 


2 




3 




1 




1 






1 


1 




2 


1 


12 


4 


1 









BA/BS 



Total 



Hist, s comp. ling 

Sociolingui s ti cs 
DicQcctology 
Lemguagcs in contact 
Bilingualism 
Lang, planning 
English dialects 
Language attitudes 
Sex roles and lang. 

Writing systems 
Semiotics 

Hist, of linguistics 
Lexicography 

Linguistic theory 

Syntax 

Phonology 

Morphology 

Semantics 

Discourse anal. 

Lang. u.iiversals 

Applied linguistics 
Ling, and education 
Sec. lauig. teaching 
Contrastive anal. 
TESOL 

Eng. linguistdci) 

Structure of Eit§i 

Hiot. of Eng. 

Other Eng. ling. 

Foreign lang/linguistics* 

Phonetics 

Communication science 



20 

14 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 



1 
6 
3 

15 
12 
22 
1 
20 
1 
1 

1 
2 
6 
3 
3 

1 
21 

5 
1 

139 
6 
3 



20 

16 
4 
4 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 

1 
1 
6 
4 

17 
20 
27 
1 
24 
1 
3 

1 
3 
7 
4 
3 

1 
24 
5 
1 

157 
8 
3 



a/ A breakdown by specific languages and language families appears in Table 2.18. 
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Table 



2.17 (Continued) 





Highest Degree 








PhD 








Research Subject 


PhD 


Cand 


MA/MS 


BA/3S 


Total 


Psycho linguistics (general) 


9 




J. 




10 


Tests & measurement 


1 








1 


Lang, pathology 


4 




1 




5 


Sec. lajig. acquis. 


3 








3 


First lang. acquis. 


15 


2 






17 


Speech perception 


4 








4 


Anthropol. ling. 


5 






1 


6 


Coosp. ling. 


6 


3 


1 




10 


Math. ling. 








1 


1 


Phil, of lang. 


1 








1 


Ling. & lit. 


8 


2 


1 




11 


Stat. ling. 


1 








1 


Neuroling. 


4 








4 


Other fields 


9 




1 




10 


TOTAL number of respondents^ 


240 


27 


11 


5_ 


283 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 



b/ Up to three subjects per respondent were tabulated. 
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Table 2.18. Linguists in the Work Force: 
Foreign Languages as Research Subject^ 1973 



Pin cn 1 5* rr*> 


Highest Degree 




PhD 


PhD 
Cand 


MA/MS 


BA/lBS 


Total 


oj^culx sn 


CD VO 


1 
1 








9 








1 




1 


9 


German 


6 


2 
. 








2 


Russian 


3 




1 






6 
4 




3 


- 










Hornance 
Slavic 


4 

3 


2 


1 






3 
5 
5 


J.1 1 a vj^r* ux ope cul 


7 












urcGJv 


4 










7 














4 


Danish 


1 














1 










1 




2 










1 


UiJX.xcclJ. wcmiculXC 


3 








- 


2 














3 


v«ze cn/ o xOvaK 


2 












Se rbo-'Cro at i an 


1 










2 




1 










I 




1 








- 


1 














1 




1 












Armenian 


1 


- 


- 






1 




± 










1 


Balkan 


1 


- 






— 


\ 








- 








Iranian 


1 


- 
















— 




- 


1 


Hindi/Urdu 
Tamil 


1 


2 

1 


- 






3 


Mundu 


1 


X 








1 
















Arabic 


1 












Hebrew 
Amhciric 


1 
1 










1 
1 


Berber 


1 










1 
1 


African 


1 












Bantu 




1 








1 


Swahili 


1 










1 


Yoruba 


2 










1 


Other African 


1 


- 








2 

1 
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Table 2,18 (Continued - 2) 





Hiqhest Degree 




PhD 


PhD 
Cand 


MA/MS 


BA/lBS 


Total 


Chinese , 


6 


1 






7 


Japanese 


4 


— 






4 




1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


i^^m A c A 
■DUXUieSC 


1 








1 


Southeast Asian 


1 








1 


Mon-Khmer 


1 






— 


1 




1 


- 


- 


- 


1 












2 


Thai 


2 








2 


*^cixciyvj Jroxynesian 


2 


- 


- 


- 


2 


XT n XX xppxne 


1 




1 




2 


Polynesian 








1 


1 

X 


Other Mal-Poly 


1 


— 




_ ■ 


1 


uraxxc 


1 








1 


S xiiXiXali 


1 


— 






1 




1 


- 






1 




1 








1 


lUjTKXSn 


2 


- 






2 




1 


- 






1 


rUUcX XiiUXcul 


4 


- 






4 


EskunO" Aleut 


1 


- 






1 


A uxi op a s an 


5 


- 


- 


- 


5 


v^uicsx IN a Liene 


1 








1 


Algonquian 


3 








3 


Muskogean 


1 


- 


— 


- 


1 




1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


A ^ V^V4 JLCU A 


1 








1 


Hokan 


2 








Z 


Penutian 


3 








3 


Other N.A. Indiem 


2 


1 






3 


Uto-Aztecan 


2 








2 


Mayan 


2 








2 


Other S. A. Indian 


1 








1 


Korean 


1 








1 


Basque 


1 








1 


Papuan 


1 








1 



ERIC 
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Table 2,18 (Continued - 3) 



Language 


Highest Decrree 


Total 


PhD 


PhD 
Cand 


MA/MS 


BA/BS 


Creoles-Pidgins 
Sign Languages 
Other 


3 
1 
1 








3 
1 

1 


TOTAL niHhber of 
Icuiguage resecirch 
topics reported^ 


139 


12 


4 


2 


157 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 



a/ Some respondents were doing work in more than one language. 
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Table 2.19. Linguists: Type of Employer r 1973 





No. of Linguists Employed 


Type of Employer 


Total No. 


% 


No. of PhDs 


% 


4'"yr institutions 


284 


84.0 


242 


91.0 


2~yr institutions 


4 


1,2 


2 


0.8 


Academic Subtotal 


288 


85.2 


244 


91.8 


Fed, govt. 


10 


3,0 


4 


1.5 


Elem. or sec. school 


12 


3.6 


2 


0-8 


Private business 


•9 


2.7 


4 


1.5 


Other 


19 


5.6 


12 


4.5 


Non- Acad • Sub tot al 


50 


14.8 


22 


8.3 


TOTAL 


338 


100.0 


266 


100-0 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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Table 2.20. Linguists; Type of Employer, 1970. 





Highest Degree 




*ype of Employer 


PhD 
No. % 


Master ' s 


Bach. 


Oth/NR 


Total 
No. % 


cad . ins ti tut ions 


1000 90.7 


303 


69 


12 


1384 81.3 


lem. or sec. schools 


8 .7 


23 


2 




33 1.9 


ed. govt. 


16 1.5 


25 


9 


3 


53 3.1 


th . govt . 


3 .3 


4 






7 .4 


on-profit 


45 4.1 


57 


22 


3 


127 7,5 


id/business 


18 1.6 


27 


9 




54 3-2 


ilf-employed 


5 .5 


4 


1 




10 .6 


Llitary 


1 .1 


3 


7 




11 .7 


nher 


7 .6 


14 


3 




24 1.4 


XTAL 


1103 100.1 


460 


122 


18 


1703 100,1 



>tirce: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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employed in the non-academic sector declined correspondingly, (See Table 2,21), 
Although the total number of Registrants increased by about 40% (from 1351 to 
1902) the number employed outside of universities and colleges did not increase 
at all. (see Section 2.4.1 for details.) The years covered by the Registers 
were a period of rapid expansion in university linguistics departments. The 
boom ended suddenly in 1970 or 1971, while the number of linguists continued to 
increase rapidly (see Sections 3.1.3 and 3.3.2). Comparison between the 1970 
and 1973 figures, however, shows that the non-academic sector has not expanded 
to take up the slack but has remained at the 1970 level. We will discuss 
different employer types in more detail in Sections 2.3.1 and 2.4.1. 

2.2.10 Work Activity 

Teaching is the predominant work activity of linguists. Asked to estimate 
the percentage of their working time devoted to various activities, 63% of the 
working linguists in the LSA Membership Survey listed teaching as their single 
most time-consuming work activity, if those indicating teaching as equal with 
research or administration are included, that figure rises to 70%. Research 
was reported as the primary responsibility of 11%; if situations where research 
IS equal to teaching or administration are included, 21%.-'- Secondary work 
activities were tabulated only if they occupied twenty percent or more of a 
respondent's time. While teaching was either the primary or secondary work 
activity of 94% of the work force, research so occupied only 48%; i.e., more 
than half of all working linguists spend less than 20% of their working time 
on research. 

2.2.11 Salary 

The median annual salary for full-time employed linguists in 1973 was $13,200 
for a 9-10 month year and ?14,700 for an 11-12 month year, according to the' 
LSA Membership Survey. As expected, salaries rose with degree level: for 
9-10 months the median salary for PhD's was ?14,200; for doctoral candidates 
$10,700; and for MA' s $11,200. For 11-12 months PhD's earned a median salary 
of $15,500 and MA'S $11,700. See Tables 2.23 and 2.24. (The median salary for 
those not indicating a base time period-17, all but one PhD's-was $15,500.) 

Salaries also varied with the number of years since receipt of the PhD, as 
Table 2.25 shows. The median salary for responding LSA members who earned 
their PhD prior to 1360 was $20,000; between 1960-63, $18,200; 1964-66, 
$15,200; 1967-69, $13,200; 1970-71, $12,200; and in 1972, $11,200. 

The range in linguists' salaries is not great. Three-quarters of the 
respondents to the LSA Membership Survey made between $10,000 and $20,000 a 
year. Only fourteen— 6 . 6% of the PhD's or 5.4% of the entire group made 
$25,000 or more per year, and only four— fewer than 2%— made $30,000 a year 
or more. 



ERIC 



1/ For one who reports 75% of his working as spent in teaching and 25% in 
research, teacliing is the primary work activity. For one who spends 50% of 
his working time teaching and 50% in research, teaching is a primary work 
activity, as is reseorcli. This latter type is counted in both the 70% 
teaching figure and the 21% research figure. 
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Table 2,21. Linguists; Type of Employer, 1964-1970. 



Type of Employer 


No. 


1964 

% 


1966 
No. % 


1968 
No. % 


No. 


1970 

% 


Educ. institutions^ 


930 


68.8 


889 


70.1 


1121 


72.7 


1417 


74.5 


Fed. govt. 


72 


5.3 


58 


4.6 


58 


3.8 


53 


2.8 


Other govt. 


25 


1.9 


18 


1.4 


15 


1.0 


7 


.4 


Military 


1 


.1 


4 


.3 


4 


• 3 


11 


.6 




1 no 
xuu 




84 


6.6 


118 


7.7 


127 


6.7 


Ind & Bus 


64 


4.7 




^ A 

3 .4 


41 


2.7 


54 


2.8 


Self-employed 


4 


.3 


4 


.3 


10 


• 7 


xu 


c 
.3 


Other 


10 


.7 


8 


.6 


15 


1.0 


24 


1.3 


Not employed 


126 


9.3 


146 


11.5 


110 


7.1 


187 


9.8 


No report 


19 


1.4 


15 


1.2 


49 


3.2 


12 


.6 


TOTAL 


1351 


99.9 


1269 


100.0 


1541 


100.2 


1902 


100.0 



Source: NRSTP, 1964, 1966, 1968, 1970. 

NOTE: 1970 percentages differ from those in Table 2.20 because the latter 
includes only employed linguists. 

a/ Includes both higher education and elementary and secondary schools. 
In 1970, 98% in this category were at colleges and universities. 
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Table 2,22, Linguists; Primciry and Secondary Work Activity ^ 1973. 





Primary 






• Secondary 




Work Activity 


PhD 


PhD 
Cand 


Master's 


Bach 


Total % 


PhD 


PhD 
Cand 


Master ' s 


Bach 


Total 


a 

% 


Teaching 


160 


29 


21 


3 


213 


63.0 


84 


3 


1 




88 


26.0 


Research 


32 


4 


2 




38 


11.2 


82 


11 


4 




97 


28.7 


Administration 


2l' 




3 




24 


7.1 


12 


4 


4 




20 


5.9 


Tchg & res 


27 




2 


2 


31 


9.2 


6 


1 






7 


2.1; 


Tchg & admin 


3 


1 


1 




5 


1.5 


8 








8 


2.4 


Res & admin 


1 








1 


0.3 


7 


1 






8 


2.4 


Tchg, res & admin 


5 






1 


6 


1.8 














One of above & 
other 














1 








1 


0.3 


Other 


11 


4 


4 


1 


20 


5.9 


10 


1 


3 




14 


4.1 


TOTAL 


260 


38 


33 


7 


338 


100.0 


210 


21 


12 




243 


71.9 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 

NOTE: Primary and secondary defined as first and second most time consuming work activities. 
No activity consuming less than 20% of a respondent's working time was included in either 
category. 



a/ As x>ercentage of total rex>orting primciry work activity (364 respondents) . 
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Table 2,23. Annual Salary of Full-Time 
Employed Linguists (9-10 mo. yr.), 19 73 . 



Salary 


1 


Highest Degree 




PhD 


PhD Cand. 


Highest Master's 


Total 


Less than $8,000 


- 


1 




1 


8,000-9,999 


4 


4 


4 


12 


10,000-11,999 


30 


8 


3 


41 


12,000-13,999 


45 


3 


3 


51 


14,000-15,999 


23 


- 


- 


23 


16,000-17,999 


13 


- 


1 


14 


18,000-19,999 


13 


• - 


- 


13 


20,000-21,999 


12 


1 


- 


13 


22,000-23,999 


8 


- 


- 


8 


24,000-25,999 


6 






6 


26*000-27 .999 








2 


28,000-29,999 


1 






1 


30,000 


2 






2 


TOTAL 


159 


17 


11 


187 


IJledian Salary 


$14,200 


$10,700 


$11,200 


$13,200 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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Table 2,24^ Annual Salary of Full-Time Employed 
Linguists (11-12 mo. yr.) , 1973. 





Highest Dearee 




Salary 


PhD 


PhD Cand. 


Master ' s 


Bach. 


Total 


Less than $8^000 


2 


- 


- 


- 


2 


8,000-9,999 


\ 


- 


3 


- 


1 4 


10,000-11,999 


1 


2 


2 


- 


11 


12,000-13,999 


3 


1 


1 


1 


6 


14,000-15,999 


1 


- 


- 


- 


7 


16,000-17,999 


5 


1 


2 




8 


18*000-19,999 


3 


- 


- 




3 


20,000-21,999 


2 


1 




- 


3 


22,000-23,999 


2 








4 


24,000-25,999 


1 




1 




2 


.-:^-,a:/:;'-'.:^7f999 


2 








2 


28,000-29,999 


1 








1 


30,000 and over 


2 








2 


TOTAL 


38 • 


5 


11 


1 


55 


Median Salary 


$15,500 


* 


$11,700 


* 


$14,700 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 



No Median calculated. 
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Table 2,25, Annual Salary of Full-Time Employed 



Linguists by Year of Receipt of PhD, 1973 





Year of Receipt of PhD 


Salary 


Pre- 
1950 


1950-9 


1960-3 


1964-6 


1967-9 


1970 


1971 




1 Q7 ^ 
/ J 


Less than $8,000 


















1 


8,000-9,999 












9 




Z 




10,000-11,999 




1 




1 


7 


A 


a 


/ 




12,000-13,999 


1 




2 


9 


20 


7 


8 


3 




14,000-15,999 




3 


7 


12 


9 


4 


2 






16,000-17,999 


1 


4 


3 


5 


2 


1 


1 






18,000-19,999 


4 


5 


6 


2 


1 










20,000-21,999 


2 


7 


4 


3 












22,000-23,999 


1 


5 




2 


1 










24,000-25,999 


4 


2 
















26,000-27,999 




2 


2 




1 










28,000-29,999 


1 




1 










1 




30 ,000 and over 


1 


3 
















TOTAL 


15 


32 


25 


34 


41 


18 


19 


13 


1 


Median Salary 


$20,200 


$20,200 


$18,200 


$15,200 


$13,200 


$12,200 


$12,200 


$11,200 


* 



Source: LSA Survey, 1973. 
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Salary statistics from the NR5TP, in Table 2.26, though outdated, are of 
interest for comparative purposes. The median salaries of linguists increased 
from $9,000 in 1964 to $12,500 in 1970. The highest salaries were paid by 
private industry ($18,000 median salary in 1970), followed by the federal 
government ($15,600 median salary, 1970). Lowest salaries were paid by non- 
profit organizations ($10,000 median, 1970) . 

The types of work most highly remunerated have been management of research 
and development ($20,000 median in 1970) and management and administration 
in general ($17,900 median in 1970). The median salary in 1970 for researchers 
was $12,500 and for teachers $12,000. 

2.3 The Academic Work Force 

2.3.1 Type of Employing Institution 

We classified academic institutions by the highest linguistics degree they 
offered: PhD, master's, bachelor's, doctorate or masters in another major 
with a concentration on linguistics, other four-year institutj.'Ms, and two- 
year institutions. When classified by the type at which they v/ork, linguists 
are concentrated at the extreme ends of this scale, as Table 2.27 shows. 
Close to 50% of the lingxiists employed by academic institutions are at schools 
offering the PhD in linguistics and 25% are employed by schools offering 
neither a major nor a graduate minor in linguistics. 

Statistics derived from University Resotirces^ support this finding generally, 
as Table 2.28 shows. (Since linguists at schools offering fewer than three 
linguistics courses are not listed in these volumes, the "other" group is not 
"covered as fiaiy as in the LSA Membership Survey.) The statistics are 
inconclusive as to trends, except that the percentage working in PhD granting 
institutions seems to be decreasing. 

2.3.2 Training 

Eighty- five percent of the academically employed linguists responding to 
the LSA Membership Survey held the PhD. Another ten jpercent were PhD 
candidates, leaving only 5% below that level. (See Table 2.29) . According 
to department and program heads, about 90% of their staff members hold the PhD. 

According to the 1970 National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel, 
lower percentage — 72% — of the linguists employed by colleges and universities 
hold the PhD and 22% hold the master's degree. (See Table 2.30). A cross- 
tabulation of PhD's by graduating institution and type of academic employing 
institution appears in Table 2.31. 



1/ University Resources in the U. S. and Canada for the Study of Linguistics^ 
1966, 1969-70, 1971-72. (Washington, D. C. : Center for Applied Linguistics 
and the Secretariat of the Linguistic Society of TVmerica) . 
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Table 2. 26. Salaries of Full-Tome Employed Linguists, 1964-70 , 

by Highest Decree, Type of Employer > and Work Activity 





1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 


TOTAL 


No. 


Med Sal 


No. 


Med Sal 


No. 


Med Sal 


No^ 


Med Sal 


1,351 


$ 9,000 


1,269 


$10,000 


1,541 


$11,500 


1,902 


$12,500 


Hiah.es t D«»cnr^A 


















PhD 


729 


10,000 


750 


11,000 


955 


12,200 


1,134 


13,500 


Professional medical 


2 


- 






2 




1 




Master's 


407 


7,100 


348 


8,200 


413 


9,000 


585 


10,300 




162 


6,300 


137 


6,800 


134 


9,000 


161 


10,200 


Less than isachelnr'*? 


1 




1 


- 


1 


- 


2 




No Report 


50 


9,500 


33 


10,000 


36 


- 


19 




Type of Employer 


















^«^u^ci^^i^Ucl^ ACou X r 


- 


- 


- 


10,000 


- 


11,200 




12,500 


Institutions Cal Yr 


930 


9,000 


889 


10,500 


1,121 


12,000 


1,417 


13,000 


Federal government 


72 


10,700 


58 


12,000 


58 


13,500 


53 


15,600 


Other government 


25 


- 


18 


- 


15 




7 




Military 


1 


- 


4 


- 


4 


- 


11 




NonDFOf i t oiraan'i ^Ttf'i nn 


100 


5,000 


84 


6,000 


118 


7,800 


127 


10,000 


Industry and business 


64 


12,000 


43 


13,800 


41 


16,000 


54 


18,000 


Self-employed 


4 


- 


4 


- 


10 


- 


10 




Other 


10 


- 


8 




15 


- 


24 




Not employed 


126 


- 


146 


- 


110 


- 


187 


— 


No report 


9 


- 


15 


- 


49 


- 


12 




Work Activity 


















Research and development 


214 


9,600 


233 


10,400 


246 


11,500 


282 


12,500 


Basic research 


(132) 


10,000 


(152) 


(10,600) 


(160) 


(12,000) 


(202) 


(12,900) 


ADDlied iresoa^'ch 


(77) 


8,400 


(80) 


(10,000) 


(86) 


(10,800) 


(79) 


(12,500) 


Management or admin 


171 


11,200 


130 


12,900 


164 


16,000 


215 


17,900 


i Muidijciueii u acuuxn or 
















research & devel 


(64) 


12,000 


(45) 


(15,500) 


(;4) 


(17,500) 


(58) 


(20,000) 


Teaching Acad Yr 


— 




- 


9,600 


- 


11,000 


- 




Cal Yr 


695 


8,500 


628 


9,700 


812 


11,000 


1,013 


12,000 


Production & inspection 


4 












1 




Consulting 










18 




22 




Exploration/ forecasting. 
















reporting 










62 


9,600 


58 


12,500 


Other 


81 


8,000 


72 


8,000 


20 




62 


12,000 


Not employed 


126 




146 




110 




187 




No report 


60 


9,000 


60 


10,000 


109 


13,000 


62 


15,000 


Salary Distribution 


















Lower decile 


$ 5 


,800 


$ 6 


,500 


$ a 


,000 






Lower quart ile 


7 


,200 


8 


,200 


9 


,500 






Median 


9 


,000 


10 


,000 


11 


,500 


$12 


,500 


Upper quartile 


11 


,800 


13 


,000 


15 


,000 






Upper decile 


15 


,000 


16 


,500 


19 


,000 







Source: NRSTP, 1964, 1966, 1968, 1970. 
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Table 2.27. Linguists; Type of Academic Employer 
(by Highest Linguistics Degree Offered), 1973. 



Type of Academic Employer 

(by highest linguistics degree offered 


No. of Linguists Employed 


Total No.** 


% 


No. of 


PhD's 


% 


PhD: 14 most prestigious depts.^ 


64 


22.5 


58 




24.1 


PhD: Other depts- 


75 


26.3 


65 




27.0 


PhD in linguistics: Subtotal 


139 


48.8 




123 


51.1 


Master !s in linguistics 


34 


11.9 


32 




13.3 


Bach's in linguistics 


10 


3.5 


8 




3.3 


PhD or Master's in another major with 
concentration in linguistics 


19 


6.7 


17 




7.1 


Other four year institutions 


79 


27.7 


59 




24.5 


Two-year institutions 1 


4 


1.4 


2 




0.8 


TOTAL 


3^85 


100.0 


241 




100.1 



Source: LSA Membershiip Survey, 1973, 

a/ Includes linguists .at all deijrpc levels enaployed by institutions. 

b/ According to Roose ai;ici Andersen, A Rati.ng of Graduate Programs , American Council 

Education, Washington, D. C.i X970. See Choipter I. 
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Table 2.28. Linguists: Type of Academic Employer 
(by Highest Linguistics Degree Offered)^ 1966-1972. 



Type of Acad. Employer 

(by highest lings, degree offered) 


1966 


1969 


-70 


1971- 


-72 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


PhD in linguistics 


556 


54.1 


882 


49.6 


1099 


49 


.3 


Master's in linguistics 


162 


15.8 


183 


10.3 


333 


15 


.0 


Bachelor's in linguistics 


12 


1.2 


101 


5.7 


158 


7 


.1 


Other 


297 


28.9 


612 


34.4 


638 


28 


.6 


TOTAL 


1027 


100.0 


1778 


100.0 


2228 


100 


.0 



Eource: University Resources, 1966, 1969-70, 1971-72. 
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Table 2.29, Academically Employed Linguists; Degree Level r 1973 





Degree Level 


No. of Linguists 


7. 




PhD 


244 


84.7 




PhD Candidate-. 


28 


9.7 




Master ' s 


13 


4.5 




Bach: 


3 


1.0 




TOTAL 


288 


99.9 . 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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Table 2.30, Academically Employed Linguists; 
Highest Degree^ 1970. 



Highest Degree 


Niamber 




% 


PhD 


1,000 


72 


.3 


Master's 


303 


21 


.9 


Bachelor's 


69 


5 


.0 


Other or no report 


12 


0 


.9 


TOTAL 


1,384 


100 


.1 



Soiarce: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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Table 2.31. Acade mically Employed Linguists; Institution of Employment 
by Institution of Doctorate^ 1970. 



Institution Granting PhD 



Michigan 

Harvard 

Texas 

Columbia 

Georgetown 

Yale 

Pennsylvania 

Berkeley 

Cornell 

UCLA 

Chicago 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Illinois 

SUISJY - Buffalo 

Princeton 

V/ashington 

New York University 

Stanford 

Iowa 

North Carolina 
Minnesota 
Ohio St;;te 
MIT 

Hartford Seminary 
Hawaii 

Johns Hopkins 
Michigcin State 
Virginia 
Northwestern 
Roches ter 
Louisiana State 
Columbia Tchrs Col 
Brown 

Ccmadian universities 
Universities in Eng.^a/id 
Other 



TOTAL PHDs EMPLOYED 



Source: NR3TP, 1970, Special conmu.ttee tabulations, 
a/ See cijapter I. 

b/ i,e. t^.e number of its own Phn graduates curre ntly employed by each institution. 



Employing Acad. Inst. 




1 




Other PhD 


Total PhD 








14 Most Pres^ 


granting 


granting 


All Others 


Total 


Sam^ 


31 


29 


60 


41 


101 


15 . 


. 30 


17 


47 


26 


73 


9 


14 


13 


27 


36 


63 


9 


10 


7 


17 


32 


49 


2 


2 


3 


5 


22 


27 


6 


20 


11 


31 


15 


46 


10 


8 


12 


20 


27 


47 


4 


18 


8 


26 


14 


40 


5 


XX 


c 
3 


16 


12 


28 




12 


4 


16 


8 


24 


6 


9 


9 


18 


12 


30 


3 


12 


12 


24 


20 


44 


3 


6 


17 


23 


23 


46 


1 J 


10 


9 


19 


19 


38 


2 


8 


3 


11 


13 


24 




3 


6 


9 


10 


19 


1 


— 


5 


5 


7 


12 


1 


— 


3 


3 


13 


16 


2 


1 


3 


IC 


7 


17 




1 


1 


2 


15 


12 


2_ 


2 


4 




8 


14 


1 


1 


4 


5 


8 


13 


2 


1 




1 


7 


8 




e 


4 


12 


3 


15 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 






4 


4 


8 


12 






4 


4 


1 


5 


3 


- 2 




2 


5 


7 










4 


4 






1 


1 


2 


3 


1 




1 




'G 


9 




1 


1 


2 


4 


6 






1 


1 


7 


3 




1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


2 




2 


2 


4 






28 


13 


41 


73 


1X4 




251 


224 


4'/6 


523 
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2.3.3 Work Activity 



As with the work force in general, teaching is by far the most important 
work activity of linguists working at colleges and xiniversities: our 1973 
survey showed that it was the sole primary work activity of 65% of linguists 
academica^y employed and one of the primary work activities of over three- 
quarters. Only about one-fourth of the sample had research as a primary 
work activity and for about half of those, teaching or administration was 
equally time-consuming. The number engaged in any other work activities 
was small. See Table 2.32 for details. 

So few of the academically employed LSA members were not PhD's that that 
survey permits no conclusions as to the relationship of v/ork activity and 
degree level. The 1970 National Register indicates that the higher one's 
degree level, the more likely one is to be teaching and the less likely one 
is to be doing research as a primary work activity. 72.6% of all academically 
employed lingxiists holding the PhD listed teaching as their primary work; 
11.9% listed research and 10.1% listed management or administration as their 
primary work. 68.8% of those holding the master's listed teaching as their 
primary work, 15.9% listed research, and 5.6% administration. In contrast, 
of those at the bachelor's level only 40.6% reported teaching, while 30.5% 
worked primarily in research. See Table 2.33 for details. 

2.3^4 Department and Type of Courses Taught 

For the most part linguists hold their appointments outside departments of 
linguistics. According to the LSA Membership Survey only one fourth (26.9%) 
of all academically employed linguists are in linguistics departments. English 
departments employ almost as many (21.7%), as do foreign language departments 
(22.7%). The only other department employing a substantial ntmber is anthro- 
pology with 8.4%. Another 8.4% Iiold joint appointments. See Table 2.34. 
The degree level of the linguists employed is not an important variable here. 

University Resources shows only the split between linguistics and other 
departments. The figures as to the percentage of linguists actually employed 
in linguistics departments are consistent with the findings of the LSA 
Membership Survey and indicate a possible dovmward trend over time. See 
Table 2.35. 

The subjects taught by our respondents illustrate the deep professional 
involvement of linguists in other fields, especially la^iguages. 54% taught 
at least one course in language or literature, and anoth<;-c 15% taught other 
subjects. Almost all did teach at least one linguistics course, including 
interdisciplinary courses such as psycholinguistics and anthropological 
linguistics. As Table 2.36 shows, of 268 respondents reporting the subjects 



1/ i.e.. It is either the most time-consuming or is equal to another activity 
in time constoned. 

2/ The questionnaire asked respondents to classify their courses as linguistics, 

language/literature .of a specific language, namely ; other (specify) 

. " Some respondents specified courses in the last two categories as 

being on the history or structure of a particular language, language and culture 
psycholinguistics, etc. Such courses were tabulated as linguistics, not other 
subjects. 
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Table 2,32, Academically Employed Linguists : 
Priiflciry and Secondary Work Activity # 1973, 



Primary 
V7ork Activity 


PhD 


PhD Cand, 


Master's 


xsacn, 
or less 


Total 


Teaching 


155 


(63,8%) 


22 


10 


_ 


187 (64,9%) 


Research 


30 


(12,4 ) 


3 


1 


- • 


34 (11,8 ) 


Adminis tration 


15 


( 6,2 ) 




\^ — 




15 ( 5,2 ) 


1 e acn/ r es e ar cn 


26 


(10,7 ) 




1 


2 


29 (10,1 ) 


Te ach/ admin . 


3 


( 1.2 ) 


1 






4 ( 1.4 ) 


Te ach/ res/admin , 


5 


( 2,1 ) 






1 


6 ( 2.1 ) 


utner 


3 


( 1.2 ) 


2 


2 




7 ( 2,4 ) 


r«o reporu 


6 


( 2,5 ) 








6 ( 2,1 ) 


TOTAL 


243 




14 


3 


288 


Secondary 
Work Activity 












Teaching 


31 




3 






34 


Research 


80 




11 


2 




93 


Administration 


11 




2 


2 




15 


Teach/research 


5 










5 


Teach/admin 


8 










8 


Research/admin 


6 




1 






7 


Other 


9 




1 


2 




12 



Source; LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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Table 2.33. Academically Employed Linguists: Primary Uork Activity, 1970 



Primary Uork Activity 


• Bach. 


Master's 


PhD 


Other 


Total 


No. 7« 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Teaching 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Writing 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Consulting 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Basic Research 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Applied Research 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Equip. Research 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Production 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Mgmt, Res & Dev. 
.Full Time 
Part Time 

Mgiat, Other 
Full Time 
Part Time 

Other 

Full Time 
Part Time 

No report 
Full Time 
Part Time 


28 (AO. 6) 


1S3 (68.8) 


722(72.6) 


5 


953 (69.9) 


— 5o 

8 


157 
41 


707 
15 


4 
1 


888 
65 


1 


3 


13 (1.3) 




17 (1.3) 


1 


2 
1 


13 




15 

2 ■} 


— 


— 


2. 




2 (0.2) 






i 
1 




1 
1 

156 (11.5) 


IS (2o.l; 


Oft / 1 "J c \ 

39 (13.5) 


94 (9.5) 


5 


4 
lA 


8 
31 


90 
4 


3 
2 


105 


3 (4.4) 


7 (2.4) 


24 (2.4) 




34 (2.5) 


1 
2 


4 
3 


22 
2 


— I 


27 

7 




2 


1 




3 (0.2) 


- 


1 
1 


1 




2 
1 




1 







1 


- 


1 


- 


- 


I 


_2 (2.9) 


1 


19 (1.9) 


1 


23 (1.7) 


2 


1 


17 
2 


1 


20 
3 


5 (7.3) 


16 (5.6) 


.81 (8.21^ 


1 


103 (7.6) .. 


4 
1 


16 


80 
1 


1 


101 ^ 
2 


12 


12 


4 




18 


4 
8 


3 
9 


4 




11 
17 




9 


34 




43 




9 


33 
1 




42 
1 


roT^L 

Full Time 
Part Time 


69 
35 
34 


288 
202 
86 


994 
968 
26 


12 
8 
4 


1363 
1213 
150 



Source: NRSTP, 1970. 
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Table 2.34. Linguists; Academic DepartmGnt of Employment ^ 1973 



Department 


vio m or jLixnguio cs 
Employed 




Linguistics 


77 


26.9% 


Commonly taught 
foreign languages 


DD 


1 Q ^ 


Uncommonly taught 
foreign languages 


10 


3.5 


English 


62 


21.7 


TESOL 


5 


1.8 


Anthropology 


24 


8.4 


Psychology 


3 


1.1 


Joint appointment 


24 


8.4 


Other 


25 


8.7 


No report 


1 


0.4 


TOTAL 


286 


100 . 17c 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973, 
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Table 2,35. Academically Employed Linguists: 
Employment in Linguistics Departments, 1966-1972.' 



Type of Academic 
Department 


1966 


1969-70 


1971-72 


No. % 


No . % 


No. % 


Depts. of Linguistics 


331 (30.4) 


475 (26.7) 


574 (25-8) 
540 
34 

1654 (74.2) 


Full ^ime 
Part Time 

Other Depts. or Schools 


309 
22 

758 (69.6) 


411 
64 

1303 (73.3) 


TOTAL 


1089 


1778 


2228 

- 



Source: University Resources, 1966, 1969-70, 1971-72. 
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Table 2>3G. Academically Employed Linguists; Courses Taught, 1973> 
. Type of Academic Employer 



Courses Taueht 


PhD- 14 most 
presti^. 


PhD- 
Other 


Masters 


Bach 


Other 
prad 


None 
4*.yr 


2-yr 
inst 


Total 


Lings, grad level 


50* 


53 


24 


4 


11 


32 




174 (64.9) 


Lings, undergraduate 


28 


35 


19 


9 


16 


56 




163 (60. 8) 


Foreign language- 
commonly taught 


13 


12 


3 


3 


4 


16 


2 


53 (19.8) 


Foreign language- 
unc ommonl y ta ugh t 


18 


12 


1 


1 


2 


3 




37 (13.8) 


Engl ish 




5 


6 




6 


24 


1 


42 (15.7) 


TESOL 




2 


5 


1 


1 


3 




12 (4.5) 


Anthropology 


1 


2 




1 


2 


4 




14 (5.2) 


Psychology 




1 


1 






2 




A (1.5) 


Combination 




2 








1 




3 (1.1) 


Other 


7 


6 


1 




1 


5 




20 (7.5) 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 



NOTE: 268 persons reported type of courses taught. 
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they taught/ 65% taught one or more graduate level courses in linguistics, 
and 61% taught one or more undergraduate linguistics courses. Many taught 
at least one language course: 19.8% taught commonly taught foreign languages, 
15.7% taught English courses, and 13.8% taught uncommonly taught foreign 
languages. Only 4.5% reported teaching TESOL. Teaching of other subjects 
such as psychology or anthropology was not as frequent, and those involved 
usually identified with the other discipline ratlier than linguistics. 

2.3.5 Professional Identification 

We emphasize again that not everyone denominated a linguist for pxirposes 
of this study regairds himself as such. Table 2.37 shows the response of LSA 
members in the academic work force to the question "Do you regard yourself 
as primarily a: [linguist, anthropologist, etc.]"-^ About 60% said "linguist" 
(or "linguist/language specialist"), and most of the rest checked "specialist 
in a particular language" (27%) , especicilly foreign language (16%) . Another 
14% identified with a non- language discipline. Note that all three respondents 
employed by psychology departments regard themselves as psychologists, while 
only about half those in anthropology departments regard themselves as 
anthropologists. Note also that many who regaird themselves as linguists 
work outside of linguistics departments. These findings illustrate the wide 
scatter of linguists among various academic departments and the degree to 
which linguistics work is carried on by persons whose primary affiliation is 
with some discipline other than linguistics. 

2.3.6 Rank 

The distribution among academic ranks of linguists covered in oxir various 
samples appears in Tables 2.38-2.40. In brief they show that of all academi- 
cally employed linguists, about 30% have the rank of full professor; a little 
under 25%, associate professor; and about 35%, assistant professor. Among 
PhD's one-third are full professors, a little over one-fourth, .r^ssociate pro- 
fessors; and about 35% assistant professors. The percentage at the level of 
instructor or lecturer ranges from 6-10% according to the source, but in all, 
the number of PhD's is smaill — never over 3%. The NRSTP indicates that 
distribution by rank both for all linguists and for linguists with PhD's is 
roughly similar to that of all academically employed scientists and social 
scientists, but that the percentage of linguists at senior ranks is about 
3 percentage points below the av^jrage for PhD's and the percentage at the 
assistemt professor level i.^ 3 or 4 percentage points higher. No comparisons 
with professors in the hxamanities cire available. 

Few linguists work as post-doctoral fellows or research associates. Only 
11 of the 109 responding linguistics programs and departments have such 



1/ Choices given were linguist, anthropologist, specialist in a particular 

language or leinguage family, namely: , psychologist, ESOL 

specialist, other (specify ) . The tabulations here as elsewhere in 

this chapter include only respondents whom we regard as linguists. See 
Chapter I. 
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Table 2. 38. Academically Employed Linguists; 
Rank by Highest Degree (PhD vs non PhD), Percentage, 

1973. 



Rank 


PhD's 


Total 


I ns tr uctor/Le ctur e r 


2.2% 


6.2% 


Assistant Professor 


34.8 


35,7 


Associate Professor 


29.9 


28.1 


Full Professor 


33.0 


30,1 




99.9 


100.1 j 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Dept and Prog Heads, 1973, 



Rank 


PhD's 


Total 


Teach/Res- Assoc. 


.8% 


1.1% 


Instructor/Lecturer 


.4 


7.7 


Assistant Professor 


38.3 


36.2 


Associate Professor 


25.0 


22.4 


Full Professor 


34.2 


29.1 


Other 


1,2 


3.5 




99.9 


100.0 



Source: LSA Membership Sxirvey, 1973. 
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Table 2.39, Academically Employed Linguists: 
Rank, 1971-72 



Rank 


Total Number 


% 


Instructor/Lecturer 


187 


9*2 


Assistant Professor 


730 


35.8 


Associate Professor 


527 


25.9 


Full Professor 


581 


28*5 


Other 


12 


0.6 


TOTAL 


2037 


100.0 



Source: University Resources, 1971-/2 



Table 2.40. Academically Employed Linguists: 
Rank by Full vs. Part-time Status, 1970 . 





Ph 


D's 


Total 


Rcink 


Total 
No. 


% 


Full- 
Time 


Part- 
Time 


Total 
No. 


% 


Teaching/Res. Assoc. 


9 


0.9 


9 


9 


18 


1.4 


Instruc /Lcct . 


27 


2.8 


105 


24 


129 


10.2 


Asst. Professor 


312 


32.3 


409 


3 


412 


32.7 


Assoc. Professor 


264 


27*3 


279 




279 


22.1 


Full Professor 


339 


35.1 


352 


3 


355 


28.1 


Other 


15 


1.6 


22 


47 


69 


5.5 


TOTAL 


966 


IOC . . 


1176 


86 


1262 


100.0 



Source: NRSTP, 1970, Special commiucee tabulations. 
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positions: ten are PhD programs with a total of 29 positions and one is a 
master's program with three psoitions. Two surveys of individuals—the 1973 
LSA Membership Survey and the 1970 NRSTP— turned up only a handful of 
respondents holding such appointments. 

The percentage of linguists at each rank not holding the PhD appears in 
Table 2.41. Most instructors and lecturers are not PhD's, while most full 
professors are (97-99%) , as are most associate professors (about 95%) . 
Figures for assistant professors differ according to the survey used. The 
1970 NRSTP indicates that almost one-fourth of the assistant professors do 
not have doctorates, while our 1973 surveys show only 11 or 12%. Both tlie 
three-year time lapse— given the increasing availability of linguistics 
PhD's— and differing compositions of the samples— especially in age— may 
play a role in the difference. 

The exact numbers of linguists without PhD's in eacli survey and their 
distribution by academic rank is given in Table 2.42. 

2.3.7 Salary 

According to the LSA Membership Survey, the median salary of all academi- 
cally employed respondents in 1973 was $13,700 per year. For PhD's it was 
$14,200 and for those with lesser degrees, it was $10,500. (Almost all of 
these respondents held a PhD— only 11 did not). See Table 2.43. By rank, 
assistant professors made a median annual salary of $12,200; associate pro- 
fessors, $14,700; and full professors $20,200. 

Similar figures were derived from tlie data reported by department and 
program heads. As Table 2.44 shows median salaries reported in tliis source 
were substantially the same for assistant and associate professors, but the 
figure for full professors - $19,000, was slightly lower. The PhD granting 
institutions offered salaries $1,000 higher in the senior ranks (full and 
associate professor). Otherwise, there were no particular differences in 
salaries among types of institutions. 

The median salaries reported by LSA members in 1973 are between 11% and 
14% higher than those shown in the 1970 NRSTP. ^ Table 2.45 also includes 
median salaries for academically-employed scientific and technical personnel 
generally, which show that on the average, linguists received lower salai-ies 
than Register respondents in other fields. The median salary for academically- 
employed linguists in 1970 was $12,300 as compared to $13,500 overall. 

2.4 The Non- Academic Work Force 

The number of linguists employed outside colleges and universities is less 
than 15% of the entire linguistics work force. With the recent slow-down in 



1/ The respondents to tlie 1970 and 1973 surveys are not entirely comparable, 
however. For example, 24% of the assistant professors in the former as 
opposed to 11% in the latter did not have a PhD. 
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Table 2,41> Percentage of Linguists at Each Academic Rank 
Without PhD, 1970 and 1973. 

Survey 





NRSTP 
19/0 


LSA Mem. 
Sur.', 1973 


Sur. of Dept/Prog. 
Heads, 1973 


Instructor/Lecturer 


80.7 


95.7 


67.4 


Assistaint Professor 


24.1 


10.7 


12.4 


Associate Professor 


4.3 


6.3 


4.3 


Full Professor 


3.2 


1.0 


1.3 



Sources: LSA Membership Suirvey, 1973. 
NRSTP, 1970. 

Survey of Linguistics Dept. and Prog. Heads, 1973. 



Table 2.42. Academic Rank of Linguists Without PhD, 1970 and 1973. 

Survey 



Rank 


NRSTP 
1970 


LSA Mem. 
Sur., 1973 


Sur. of 

Heads 


Dept/Prog. 
, 1973 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Instructor/Lecturer 


102 


30.4 


22 


48.9 


31 


40.8 


Assistant Professor 


100 


29.8 


11 


24.4 


33 


43.4 


Associate Professor 


15 


4.5 


4 


8.9 


9 


11.8 


Full Professor 


16 


4.8 


1 


2.2 


3 


4.0 


Other 


10-^ 


30.7 


7 


15.6 






TOTAL 1 


336 


100.2 


45 


100.0 


76 


100.0 



Sources: NRSTP, 1970. 

LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 

Survey of Linguistics Dept. and Prog. Heads, 1973. 
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Table 2,44, Academically Employed Linguists; 
Median Salary by Rank, 1973- 



Rank 




. . . 1 

iMedian Salary' 


Instructor 




$10,000 


Assistcinl. Professor 




$12,500 


Associate Professor 




$14,500 


Full Professor 




$19,000 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Dept and Prog Heads, 1973. 
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academic hiring, however, those concerned about the linguistics job market are 
looking to the non-academic sector for employment opportunities • We have therefore 
analyzed our data on this sector closely. 

In general, the employers and types of work available to linguists outside 
colleges and universities are quite diverse, and the salaries and professional 
characteristics of linguists working there reflect this diversity. In contrast 
to the academic sector, linguists without a doctorate are in the majority, and 
some perform the research and management activities from which they seem largely 
excluded in colleges and universities. Even though non-academic employment may 
offer better opportunities for linguists below the doctoral level, only a 
minority — about a third—of them have found employment there. 

Over the last ten years the number of non-academic linguists positions available 
has remained static; i.e., representing a declining percentage of the growing work 
force. In the last few years, more linguists may have joined elementary and 
secondary schools, but fewer seem to. have entered privately-run research and 
development . 

2.4.1 Type of Employer 

Fifty (or 14.8%) of the 435 LSA members supplying information on their employer 
listed non-academic institutions. One-fourth of these were employed by elementary 
or secondary schools, one-fifth by the federal government, one-fifth by private 
businesses, and the rest by a variety of non-profit, religious and other 
institutions. See Table 2.46. 

Examination of the specific agencies and institutions for which these respondents 
work shows that of the 11 respondents employed by federal agencies, seven are 
employed by language-teaching agencies, notably tlie Foreign Service Institute and 
the Defense Language Institute. The remainder are at agencies doing translating, 
the Library of Congress, and the Agency for International Development. Private 
businesses include four research organizations, three language schools, and a 
publishing company; self-employed respondents do educational consulting primarily. 
The Other category includes four respondents at non-profit research organizations, 
one at a language school, six in theological seminaries or the Svmuner Institute of 
Linguistics, tliree in adult education, one at a miversity extension correspondence 
scljool and one at a Veterems Administration hospital. 

Parallel statistics from tlie National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel appear in Table 2.47. The distribution of respondents among types of 
institutions varied considerably between our two studies; Over twice as many LSA 
respondents proportionately were at elementary and secondary schools, and far fewer 
at ncn-profit and other institutions; about the same number in eacli group worked 
for federal agencies and private businesses. The differences could be accidental 
or could reflect a change in the job market over the three year period.-^ 



FRir 



1/ Part of tlie difference may also be due to over-representation in the NRSTP of 
employees of the Center for Applied Linguistics, which directed the linguistics 
sector of the Register. The NRSTP was a comprehensive, not a randomly selected 
survey . 
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Table 2.46. Linguists. Employed by Non-Academic Institutions; 

Type of Employer^ 1973. 





Highest Degree 






':'ype of Employer 


PhD 


PhD Cand 


Master's 


Bach or Less 


Total 


i:iem/sec school 










No. 


% 


2 


1 


7 


2 


12 


24,0% 


Federal govt 


4 


1 


4 


1 


10 


20,0 


Private bus 


4 


1 


3 


1 


9 


18.0 


Slelf 


4 








4 


8.0 


Other 


8 


2 


5 




15 


30,0 




22 


5 


19 


4 


50 


100.0 


rOTAL 
















(44%) 


(10%) 


(38%) 


(8%) 


(100.0%) 





Source: 5 A Manpov;er Survey , 1973. 



Table 2.47. Linguists Employed by Non-Academic Institutions: 

Typo of Employer, 1970. 



f 


Highest Degree 






Type of Employer 


PhD 


Master's 


Bach or Less 


Total 










No. 


% 


Klem/sec school 


8 


23 


2 


33 


10.2 


Non-profit org 


41 


53 


19 


113 


34.8 


Kesearch center 


4 


4 


3 


11 


3.4 


Federal govt 


16 


25 


9 


50 


15.4 


KiJ itory 


1 


3 


7 


11 


3.4 


State govt 




1 




1 


0.3 


ether govt 


3 


3 




6 


1.9 


Private ind 


18 


27 


9 


54 


16.6 


self employed 


6 


3 


1 


10 


3.1 


4tlier/no report 


12 


20 


4 


36 


11.1 




109 


162 


54 


325 


100.2 


TOTAL 


(33.5%) 


(49.9%^ 


(16.6%) 







Jource: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulatiojis . 
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Almost thirty-five percent of the non-academically employed linguists in the 
Register worked for non-profit organizations, 16,6% for private industry, 15.4% 
for the federal government, and 10.2% for elementary or secondary schools. 

Figures on the recent history of non-academic linguists employment appear in 
Table 2,48, compiled from the 1964 through 1970 National Registers of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel. They indicate that the absolute number of linguists 
employed by non-academic institutions remained almost the same throughout this 
period, but the percentage of linguists so employed dropped from 22,9% in 1964 to 
16.8% in 1970. The largest non-academic employer of Register linguists was non- 
profit organizations, increasing from 100 thus employed in 1964 to 127 in 1970. ^ 
The number of linguists reporting federal government employment remained static: 
68 (5.6% of the linguistic work force) in 1964 and 64 (3.4% of the work force) in 
1970. Employment of linguists by state and local governments, never large, dwindled 
from 24 in 19G4 (2.1% of the linguistic work force) to 7 in 1970, (0.4% of the 
work force) . The number of Register linguists employed by private industry also 
declined slightly, from 60 in 1964, to 54 in 1970. Only a few linguists reported 
being self-employed at any time. 

That the number of linguists employed in these categories should have remained 
the same while tlie total work force increased, may reflect either the ntimber of 
non- academic positions open to linguists in the 60' s or a preference for academic 
employment. Currently, however, although linguists are available for non-academic 
positions, neitlier surveys nor informal inquires indicate that the number so 
employed has increased. Government agencies and private organizations are 
operating under restrictive budgets, just as educational institutions. 

The recent experience of two of the largest non-academic employers of linguists 
is instructive. The Center for Applied Linguistics, a non-profit organization 
engaged primarily in research and clearinghouse activities, was founded' in 1959. 
In 1963 it had a professional st-.ff of 19; by 1966 it numbered 60; in 1969 it 
remained at 58; but in early 1974 it was down to about 25. 

The School of Language Studies of the Foreign Service Institute maintains a 
staff of linguists who supervise language inctruction and develop teaching 
materials. in the late 60 's the number of linguistics positions on the Washington 
and field staff combined reached 43. The agency reports that it experienced some 



1/ Linguists employed by elementary and secondary schools are not included in this 
table, because NSF has always tabulated them with the academically employed under 
the heading "Educational Institution." 

2/ But see note 1 on page 68. 
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Table 2.48. Linguists Employed by N'on-Academic Institutions, 1964-1970. 



Total linguists reporting employment 
Percent employed non-academically 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 


1206 
22,.% 


1108 

19.8?^ 


1382 
18.^ 


1705 
I6.8f5 


All Kon-acaa, Employees: Total 


276 


219 


261 


286 


PhD 

Master's 

Bachelor's or less 

Other 

No Report 


78 28.7:^ 
107 30.8^ 
77 27.^ 

2 
12 


78 35.6;^ 
87 

43 V).^o 
11 


98 37. 
95 36.4^ 
58 22.2^ 
1 

9 


95 33.2ji 
134 46,^ 
52 16.2ji 

5 


Non-Pi'ofit organisations : Total 


100 


84 


118 


127 


PhD 

Master' s 

Bachelor's or less 

Other 

No Report 


24 
34 
^7 

1 

A 


29 
32 
1 ft 

J.O 

c 

J 


38 
40 
5b 
1 

3 


45 
57 
23 

2 


Federal Govemaent, including 
Military: Total 


75 


62 


62 


64 


PhD 

Master's 

Bachelor's or less 

Other 

No Report 


28 
16 
1 
4 


23 

2 


25 
22 

iO 
1 

4 


17 
28 
15 

3 


Tndustr:/- A: Business: Total 


64 


43 


41 


54 


PhD 

Master's 

Bachelor's or less 
No report 


29 
14 
4 


14 
19 

8 
2 


20 
14 
7 


18 
27 
9 


Other Governaent: Tot:-.l 


25 


18 


15 


7 


PhD 

Master' s 

Bachelor's or Icsu 


8 
7 


Q 

6 
4 


6 
8 
1 


3 
4 


Self-Employcd : Total 


4 


4 


10 


10 


PhD 

Master's 

Bachlor's or less 
No report 


1 
1 
2 


2 
1 
1 


3 

4 

2 
1 


5 
4 
1 


Other: Total 


10 


8 


15 


24 


PhD 

Master ' 3 

Bachelor's or less 
No report 


2 

7 
1 


2 
5 

1 


6 

7 
2 


7 

14 
3 



Source: NKSTP, 1964-1970. 



NOTE: Statistics in this table differ slightly from tliose in Tables 2.47 and 2.20 
because of the exclusion here of linguists employed by secondary and elementary 
schools. See Note 1, p. 12. 
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difficulty in filling available positions: "At the time (1968), positions were 
relatively easy for good people to find at miversities, and working for the 
Government was not attractive to many of the well-qualified people." No unfilled 
.positions now exist in the School of Language Studies: their last linguist was 
hired in 1969. Since that time the staff has been reduced steadily by two to 
five positions per year, leaving a staff of 30 in 1973. The Dean does not 
foresee any expansion in the next five years. 

2.4.2 Degree Level 

Probably the most significant difference between academically and non- 
academically employed is degree level. As Table 2.49 shoi^rs, fewer than half 
the linguists employed outside colleges and universities hold a PhD — in the 
National Register only about one-third — as opposed to the academically employed 
linguists, 85% of whom in the LSA Survey and 72% of whom in the 1970 National 
Register v/ere PhD's.' Non PhD's outnumbered PhD's in every employer category 
except the self-employed. Fewer than 10% of PhD linguists work outside 
universities and colleges, while over one-third of those without PhD's work 
there. 

Taese figures suggest that now and in the recent past, the master's may be 
more appropriate than the PhD for non-academic v7ork in linguistics. They do 
not suggest the converse, however, that the non-academic sector provides better 
employment opportunities to linguists without a PhD: the total number in non- 
academic positions is relatively small, and over 60% of these linguists are 
academically employed. 

2.4.3 Areas of Specialization 

The ca'eas of specialization of non-academically employed linguists in the LSA 
Survey differed from those of the work force in general in that more of the former 
are in TESOL (23% as opposed to 10%) and fewer in historical ond comparative 
linguistics, sociolinguistics , and tlie theoretical specialities generally. 
Otherts'ise the t\70 groups were similar. Almost all the aon-academically employed 
respondents had some language specialisation — foreign language, English, or TESOL. 
About one-fourth indicated a TESOL specialization; a fourth, specialization in 
applied areas exclusive of TESOL; and slightly fev/er specialized in theoretical 
linguistics (phonology, syntax, theory of language) and psycholinguis tics. 
Table 2.50 gives details. 

The 1970 NRSTP used a different brealcdown of specialties and tabulated only one 
per respondent (thus those data are not strictly comparable to those of the LSA 
Survey). Register respondents included almost no iion-acadendc linguists in 
comparative and historical linguistics, and a disproportionately large number in 
computational linguistics ("mechanized applications"); otherwise the non-academic 
group was rouglily similar to the overall sample. See Tables 2.51 and 2.52. 

2.4.4 Professional Identification 

Over half the linguists in the LSA survey employed by non-academic entities 
identified themselves professionally as linguists, 14% as foreign language 
specialists, and 14% as ESOL specialists (Table 2.53)jCompared with linguists 
working at colleges and universities, more identified themselves as ESOL 
specialists, and with miscellaneous other fields and fewer as English specialists, 
but otherwise the two groups vjere similar. 
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Table 2,49. Academic vs. Non-Academic Employment 
Comparison by Degree Level of Employers, 



Percentage 


of academic and non-academic work 


force at each degree level 


Degree Level 


LS 


A Survey, 1973 




NRSTP 


, 1970 


Academic 


Non-academic 




Academic 


Non-academic 


PhD 

PhD Candidate 

MAAIS 

BA/BS 

Other 


84,7% 
9,7 
4,5 
1,0 


44,0% 
10,0 
38,0 
4,0 




72.3% 

21,9 
5.0 
0.9 


33.5% 

49.9 
16.6 


TOTAL 


99,9 


100,0 




100.1 


100.0 



Percentage of linguists at each decree level in academic 
and non-academic employment 



Type of EinploiTnent 




LSA . 

Degr( 


Survey, 1973 
2e level 




NRSTP, 1970 
Deqrce level 


PhD 


PhD 
Cand 


MA/MS 


Total 
without 
PhD 


Total 


PhD 


MA /MS 


BA/feS 


Total 
v/ithout 
PhD 


Total 


Academic 
Non-academic 


91.7 
8.3 


, 84.9 
15.1 


40,6 
59,4 


61.1 
38.9 


85.2 
14.8 


90^7 
9.3 


65.9 
34,1 


56,6 
43,4 


63,9 
36,1 


81,3 
18-7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 




100,0 


100,0 


100.0 

' 


100.0 





Sources: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
NRSTP, 1970. 
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Table 2,50, Linguists Employed by Non-Academic Institutions; 
Areas of Specialization^ 1973, 









>f Employer 


Total Work Force 


Field of Spec. 


Fed 




Priv, 




1 






govt . 


ed. 


bus. 


Other 


Total 


No, 


% 


General linguistics 


X 


X 




2 


4 


16 


4.4 


Hist. & comp ling 


1 


1 


— 


1 


3 


41 


11.3 


Socioling/dialectolbgy 








4 


4 


53 


14.6 


Mis topics in gen ling 


1 




1 


4 


6 


39 


10.7 


Theory of language 


1 




1 


*~ 


2 


39 


10,7 


SyntEix 




_ 


'~ 


2 


2 


40 


11,0 


Phonology 


2 


2 


2 


3 


9 


54 


14,8 


Semantics 






*~ 




— 


23 


6,3 


Other theoretical 









— 




12 


3,3 


Applied ling, gen 


2 


1 


1 


3 


7 


18 


5,0 


Ling and education 






— 


2 


2 


9 


2,5 


TESOL 


2 


4 


1 


5 


12 


35 


9,6 


Other applied 


3 




1 


1 


5 


24 


6,6 


English linguistics 






3 


4 


9 


73 


20. 1 


Foreign lang/ling. 


9 


7 


4 


7 


27 


199 


54,7 


Phonetics 






— 


3 


3 


19 


5.2 


Coinrmin i r^^f"i on c r^i or» 












4 


1,1 


Psycho linguistics 


1 


1 


2 


7 


11 


64 


17,6 


Anthropological ling 












22 


6,0 


C itational ling 






1 




1 


12 


3.3 


Ma jinatical ling 












1 


0.3 


Philosophy of language 












3 


0.8 


Lirg and literature 




1 






1 


24 


6,6 


Neurolinguistics 












5 


1,4 


Other fields 




2 




1 


4 


23 


6.3 


TOTAL no. of 
















respondents^^ 


11 


13 


9 


19 


52 


364 


>• 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 



a/ Up to four specialties per respondent v;ere tabulated. 
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Table 2.52. Subfield of Non-ricadeinically Employed Ling iiistj;: 
Comparison With all NKSTP Linguists, 1970. 





lion-acad, Einp'd 


Total Emp'd 


Non— a.ca.d as 1 


Subfield^ 


Linguists 


Line 


iiists 


% of Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Appl*s to lang tchg 


62 


22.3% 


417 


24.5% 


14.9% 


Descrip ling 


61 


21.9 


337 


19.8 


18.1 


General ling 


15 




112 


6.6 


13.4 


Hist £ comp ling 


3 


1.1 


225 


13.2 


1.3 


Lang in rel to other 












fields 


18 


6.5 






10.8 


Language policies 


4 


1.4 




V.8 


30.8 


Literacy & writing 












systems 


2 


0.7 


6 


0.4 


33.3 


Mechanized appl's 


18 


6.5 


38 


2.2 


47.4 


Phonetics 


4 


1.4 


36 


2.1 


11.1 


Other ling sr.ec's 


91 


32-7 


351 


20.6 


25.9 


TOTAL 


278 


99-9 


1702 


]00.0 


16.3 



Source: NPJSTP, 1970. 



a/ Principal specialty of arrployiP.ent for each respondent. 
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Table 2.53. Linguists Employed by Non-Academic Institutions : 



Professional Identification by Type of Employer, 1973 





Type of Employer 














r* xe/sec 








Tot 


Non- 


Acad. 


Identification 


Fed govt 


sch 


Won prof 


Bus 


Other 


acad Emp'd 


Emp'd 














No. 


% 






Linguist 


9 


1 


5 


4 


8 


27 


52.0 


154 


53.9% 


Linguist & lang 


1 








1 


2 


3.8 


16 


5.6 


For. lang spoc 




6 




1 




7 


13.5 


45 


15.7 


English 




1 








-\ 


1.9 


19 


6.6 


ESOL spec 




4 




1 


2 


1 


13.5 


12 


4.2 


Anthropologist 
















13 


4.6 


Psychologist 








1 




1 


1.9 


6 


2.1 


Combination 










1 


I 


1.9 


6 


2.1 


Other 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


6 


11.5 


15 


5.2 


TOTAL 


11 1 


13 


6 


9 


13 


52 


100.0 


|286 


100.0 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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The choices available ia the parallel question on the NRSTP form, listed in 
Table 2.54, speak to areas of specialization within linguistics more than to 
the choice of disciplines listed on the LSA form. Tlie 1970 Register tabulations 
showed that 57% of the non-academically employed linguists identified themselves 
as linguists (including psycholinguists, sociolinguists, phoneticians, 
computational linguists, anthropological linguists, and applied linguists) and 
11.1% as language teachers. Another 17% checked the category Bible translator. 
Comparatively, more academically employe*:^ respondents regarded themselves as 
linguists (73% as opposed to 57%) or language and area specialists (13% as opposed 
to 4%), while more of the non-academically employed regarded themselves as 
computational linguists (8% as opposed to 2%) and Bible translators (17% as 
opposed to less than 1%). 

2*4.5 Primary Work Activity 

Work activities of linguists employed in the non-academic sector varied widely, 
as would be e>:^ected given the diversity of jobs and employer types. As Table 
2.55 indicates, over 40% of the non-academically employed LSA members surveyed 
in 1973 listed teaching as their primary work (slightly more than half of 
these were employed by elementary or secondary f^chools). About 65% of those 
holding the master's listed teaching as their uost time-consuming activity, 
compared x,7ith only 22% of those with PhD's, ( oatrast the figure of over 75% of 
the academiceaiy employed linguists listing i: - hing as a primary work activity.) 
About 18% of the non-academically employed L.S;. ::ie.mbers listed administration as 
their primary work, and only about 10% listed .-research. 

Comparable data from the 1970 NP^TP (Tables 2.56 and 2.57) indicate that a 
greater percentage of non- academic Register respondents performed research as 
their primary work activity — 26% as opposed to 10% of LSA Survey respondents, 
while a smaller percentage were teaching — about 20% as opposed to 45%. The 
difference undoubtedly stems from the differences in employer type which, as 
noted in Section 2.4.1, may be accidental or may result from a change in the job 
market in the three years between the two studies. Most of those doing research 
or exploring, reporting and forecasting as their primary work activity in the 
1970 study were at non-profit organisations or private industry, while most of 
thoc;c teaching were at elementary and secondary schools , although a fcv; also 
worked for the federal government. Many more PhD'S are in rescardi and 
administration than teaching, while MA's are spread more evenly among the three 
activities. 

2.4.6 Salar ; 

Salary data indicate that, overall, salaries for academically and non- 
academcally employed linguists arc rouglily comparable, but that there may be 
vide differences among employer types. (see Tables 2.58 and 2.59). Those 
without PliD's make better salaries in non-academic jobs, but this is likely a 
function of age, experience and the fact that the high-paying researcli and manage- 
ments activities in the academic world are largely reserved for PliD's, as they are 
not outside it. 

Tlie 1970 NRSTP salary figures are outda .;d, but comparison among categories is 
of interest. The median salary in 1970 for nou-academically employed linguists 
reporting to the NRSTP was $13,000. Tlie most highly paid linguist » in this 
group (with the exception of the self-employed) were employed by private industry, 
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2,56, L inguists Employed by Non-Academic Institutions: 
Primary Work Activity^ 1970, 







Highest Degree 


Primary Work Activity 


• ] 
No. 


BA/BS 
% 


MA, 
No. 


/MS 

% 


P 

No. 


hD 


Other 


Tote 


il 





Basic research 


6 


11.8 


16 


9.4 


23 


% 

20.0 


2 


No. 
46 


% 

13,5 




Applied research 


9 


17.7 


22 


12.9 


12 


10.4 


— 


43 


12,6 




Management, R&D 


2 


3.9 


14 


"8.2 


18 


1£).7 


1 


35 


10,2 




Management, Other 


8 


15.7 


22 


12.9 


23 


20.0 




54 


15.8 




Teaching 


2 


3.9 


49 


28.7 


16 


13.9 


1 


67 


19.6 




Consulting 


3 


5.9 


7 


4.1 


9 


7.8 




20 


5.9 




Reporting, exploring, 
fore casting 


9 


17.7 


22 


12.9 


9 


7.8 


1 


41 


12.0 




Other 


12 


23.5 


19 


11.1 


5 


4.4 




36 


ins; 




TOTAL 


51 


100.1 


171 


100.2 
[ 


115 


100.0 


5 


342 


100.1 

i 



source: NRSTP. 1970, Special committee tabulations. 

NOa-S: Includes linguists emplcyed by elementary and secondary schools. 
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Table 2.59. Academic vs , Non-Academic Employment; 
Comparison of Median Annual Salaries, 1970 and 1973 



Highest Degree 


1970 


Academically Employed 


Non- academically Employed 


PhD 

MA/I<S 

BA/BS 


$13,000 
$10,000 
$10,000 


$16,000 
$11,000 
$10,000 


TOTAL 


$12,000 


$13,000 



Source: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 



PhD 

Less than PhD 


1973 


§14,200 
$10,500 


$14,200 
$12,700 


TOTAL 


$13,700 


$13,000 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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with a median annual salary of $18,000. The median annual salary of linguists 
employed by the federal government was $15,000, and by resource centers, $14 000 
iSE"of In^Soo! elementary or secondary schools earned a n>edian annual ' 

in^97rftr.:!?^''nnn ^^.^7 reported by non-academically employed LSA members 

1 J 'u^ur^ J"-^ ^^^'^ $14,200, and for those 

with less than the PhD $12,700. 

The LSA Survey data for individual employer types was too .sparse to permit 
generalizations, but in 1973, one of the major federal agencies employing linguists 
reported a median salary of $22,000 for linguists or. its Washington staff. 

2 . 5 Lin.quistics Graduate StuJea ta 

Material in this section is based primarily on the LSA's 1973 survey of 
K^SSi'nnrS"'^ linguistics. We estimate that our 744 respondents represent 
roughly one-third of graduate students currently enrolled. As noted in gteater 
decail in the .^actions below, our sample was slightly Unbalanced in that PhD 
students were. av£ir-represented, that almost all students were enrolled in 
linguistics and that some institutions were not represented. The survey none- 
theless included a broad cross-section of students, a substantial number of them 
from smaller, and less well-known institutions, not as visible in professional 
gatherings as those from large prominent departments. 

Overall we estimate that there are about 2400 linguistics graduate students 

^S^'o^S ^ "^"^ ^ "^^"'^ ^^8^^^' that about 

70^ of the PhD students-perhaps more among the younger ones-are in departments 
of linguistics. Most enter graduate school without an undergraduate degree in 
linguistics. Almost half the doctoral students and tvro-thirds of the master's 
students are women. 
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students expressed even greater interest than working linguists in theoretical 
linguistics, particularly syntax, and less interest in applied Unguis tic s~though 
the percentage of linguists at any level in that area is not large. Given the fact 
that almost all respondents came from linguistics departments, the level of 
language involvement was impressive. In addition to their areas of study and 
specialization, more linguistics students are teaching foreign languages, English and 
tbOL than are ueaciaing linguistics, and many of those seeking employnient were looking 
in these fields as well a^ in linguistics. As among working linguists, there was 
little overlap with anth, ^o y and psychology (in spite of expressed interest 
in psycholmguistics—whx apparently pursued by linguists and psychologists 

going their separate ways). Very few students were teaching either subject and 
few were seeking jobs in anthropology, psycliology or education. More younger 
students expressed an interest in psycholinguistics and planned to see' employment 
In psychology or education, however. 

2.5.1 Degree Sought 

Of the 744 surveyed by the LSA, almost two-thirds (61% were enrolled in doctoral 
^''''^^ percent were in master's programs but working toward a doctorate, 
and. 28/. were in master s programs. The remaining two percent were working for 
their bachelor s degree, master's or doctorate ir, education, Oo." not seeking a 
degree . ^ 
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The percentage of doctoral students was hi5>her in the Graduate Student Survey 
than in our other two data sources. Linguistics department and program heads 
indicated that 61% of their graduate students were seeking a PhD and 39% an 
MA. Office of Education statistics (Enrollment for Advanced Degrees) are based 
not on the degree sought but whether students are in their first year (full-time 
equivalent) of graduate study or beyond. According to this source, in 1971 41% 
of linguistics graduate students were in the first year and 59% were beyond. 
The latter figure has been rising steadily since 1964, (when it was 52%). Based 
on these two sources, we estimate that 60% of linguistics graduate students are 
seeking a doctorate, 40% a master's degree. 

2,5.2 Department of Enrollment 

Almost all the graduate students of linguistics surveyed by the LSA were in 
linguistics departments. Table 2.60 shows the limitations of the survey in 
this regard: slightly under two-thirds of recent PhD's now working in linguistics 
hold degr es from departments of linguistics. Although th .t percentage v/ill 
probably increase, a substantial number of ling^'istics students are still 
enrolled in English and foreign language depart: ,^nts, and these are unrepresented 
in our sample of graduate student respondents • 

Another area in which the response was imbalanced was in xiniversity of 
enrollment. Table 2.61 gives the latest complete statistics a/ailable. Office 
of Education figures for fall, 1971, as compared with the number of responses . 
to our survey in March of 1973. Comparisons are difficult, since our survey of 
linguistics department and program heads indicates that enrollment has increased 
or decreased substantially at several institutions. It is safe to say, hox^cver, 
that although several important institutions are totally or almost completely 
unrepresented in our sample, among PliD students the 14 most prestigious 
institutions are represented proportionately as against others (about 45%), and 
thar though the percentages within the top 14 vary greatly, most other scliools 
are represented by a respectable percentage of students. 

2.5.3 Personal Characteristics 

2.5.3.1 Sex and Marital Status 

Men earned three-quarters of the PliD's in linguistics -onf erred between 1963 
and 1971 (with no difference in this regard between American citizens and non- 
citizens). Women will soon be better represented among PhD's: they were 30% 
of the PhD's in 1972 (up from 25% in the years immediately preceeding ), and 
currently they comprise ^6-47% of the doctoral students and 62-66% of the master's 
students in linguistics. The percentage has increased steadily in recent years. 
(See Section 7,1 for details). 

About three quarters of the men earning linguistics PhB's during the years 
1963-1971 were married, at the time they received their degrees, while only 55% of 
the women were. A slightly lower proportion of the non- citizens, both male and 
female, were single. 



1/ NAS-NRC, Doctorate Record File. 

2/ LSA «1raduatc Student Survey and Survey of Linguistics Department and Trograra heads. 
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Table 2. GO. Linguistics Graduate Students: Department of Enrollme nt 

by Degree Sought 



Department 



Linguistics 


424 


89 


.5% 


Foreign language 


8 


1 


.7 


English 


1 


0 


.2 


ESOL 


1 


0 


.2 


Anthropology 


2 


0 


.4 


Psychology 


1 


0. 


.2 


Jo int 


4 


0. 


8 


Other 


4 


0. 


8 


No report 


29 


6. 


1 


TOTAL 


474 


99. 


9 



Graduate St udent Sxirvey, 1973 



PhD 



Master's 



204 

5 

11 
8 
1 



76.7% 
1.9 
4.1 
3.0 
0.4 

1.5 



Total 



33 12.4 



266 100. 0 



628 
13 
12 
9 
3 
1 
8 
4 

62 



84.9% 
1.8 
1.6 
1.2 
0.4 
0.1 
1.1 
0.5 

^^,4 



PhD's 
1970-1972^ 



41 
8 
8 

2 
1 
3 



61.2% 

11.9 

11.9 

3.0 
1.5 
4.5 
6.0 



740 :00.0 I 67 100.0 



PhD»s 
1969-1970^ 



165 
25 
22 



15 
13 

11 



65.5% 
9.9 

8.7 

0.4 

6.0 
5.2 

4.4 



252 100.1 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 
a/ LSA Membe:<ship Survey. 

b/ NAS-NRC, Doctorate Records File, special taivuj.n^ made only in 
1969 and 1970. 
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Table 2,61, Linguistics Graduate Students; Institution of Enrollment, 



OE, 1971^ 



Institution 



j Texas 
juCLA 
[Michigan 
I Come 11 
llndiana 
iBerkeley 
jPennsylvani a 
I Illinois 

Jmit 

johio State 
iHarvard 
J Chicago 
jColuiRbia 
lYale 

Subtotal 
Vert. % 

jGeorgetov/n 
jHawaii 

jNortheastern Illinois^ 
juniv. of Cal — San Diego 
j Stanford 

J New York University 

jsUNY—Buffalo 

[Brown 

J Colorado 

[Washing con 

juniv of Pittsburgh 

[North Carolina 

(Michigan State 

[University of Southern Cal. 

(Rochester 

jsan Fremcisco State^ 
J Minnesota 
I Wisconsin 
[American Univ 
(Kansas 
[Utah 

Subtotal 
Vert, % 



Other 
[Vert. % 

Itotal 



Beyond lst| 
Year 



74 

51 

68 

52 

47 

39 

47 

36 

28 

20 

24 

29 

22 

15 



552 
46.0 



93 

74 

24 
34 
17 
28 
24 
10 
10 
69 
19 
4 
28 
16 

13 
20 



1st 
Year 



488 
40.7 



160 

J ^.3 

100,0 



17 
28 
50 
17 
21 
27 
19 
18 
12 
11 

9 

6 

1 

6 



242 
28.7 



84 
11 
60 
13 
3 
20 
32 
8 
17 
29 
8 
15 
22 
6 
8 
27 
12 
5 
28 
24 
8 



440 
52,2 



161 
19.1 



843 
100.0 



Total 



91 
79 
118 
69 
68 
66 
66 
54 
40 
31 
33 
35 
23 
21 



794 
38,9 



177 
85 
60 
37 
37 
37 
60 
32 
27 
39 
77 
34 
26 
34 
24 
27 
25 
25 
28 
29 
8 



928 
45.4 



321 
15.7 



2043 
100.0 



Graduate Student Survey^ 1973 



PhD 



22 
1 

47 
* 
* 
51 
11 
24 
* 

12 
8 

13 
7 

11 



207 
43.7 



32 
29 

9 
21 
* 

10 
14 
10 

3 

15 

1 

1 

6 
* 

9 
7 
* 

9 



MA 



3 

1 

12 
* 

* 
8 
5 
7 
* 

3 

3 
1 



43 

16.2 



181 
38.2 



86 
18.1 



474 
100.0 



15 
8 
26 

1 
* 

7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
2 

2 
4 
* 

3 
2 
* 

10 
8 



113 
42,5 



110 
41.4 



266 
100.1 



Total 



25 
2 

59 
* 

* 

59 
16 
31 
* 

15 
8 

16 
8 

11 



250 
33.8 



47 
37 
26 

9 
22 

* 

17 
20 
16 
11 
10 
17 

1 

3 
10 

* 

12 
9 
* 

19 
8 



294 
39.7 



196 
26.5 



740 . 
100.0 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973. 
a/£nrollment for Advanced Degrees, 1971. 

b/fenrollment for Advanced Degrees, 1970 (not included in 1971 stirvev) 
response 



Among students currently enrolled for doctorates, about 40% of the women and 
50% of the me':i are married. Among those seeking an MA, on the other hand, 47% 
of the women are married, but only 40% of the men. 

2.5.3.2 Citizenship 

The NAS-NRC Doctorate Records File indicates that American citizens received 
three-^quarters of the doctorates in linguistics conferred in this country between 
1963 and 1971, with no marked changes within that time (Table 2.62), However, only 
eij-hteen percent of the doctoral students and 20% of the master's students 
surveyed by the LSA in 1973 were not U. S. citizens. Whether this indicates drop 
m the percentage of foreign graduate students or a failure on their part to com-- 
pletc questionnaires is unknown. Only 8% of the LSA members surveyed were not 
U. S. citizens; apparently many return to their own countries (See Section 3.2 
for further discussion). 

2.5.3.3 Age 

The median age of doctoral students surveyed by the LSA wai^ 29 years; that of 
master's students was 27 years and in master's leading to doctoral programs, 25 
years. Among doctoral students 10% were over 40, and 25% were 32 or older.' 
Percentages were almost identical for students seeking a master's degree. 

The median age of PiiD's on receiving their doctorates was 32.5 years. Americans 
were about a year and a half younger on the average than, foreign citizens, single 
people were younger than married, and single men were younger by almost four 
years than single women, but married men and women were about the same aee. 
(Table 2.63). ^ <^ 

2.5.4 Academic Background 

Of the doctoral students surveyed by the LSA 34% held a master's degree, 59% held 
only the bachelor's degree, and five percent held a foreign (non-doctoral) degree. 

Of these holding the master's, 65% had majored in linguistics, 10% in a 
commonly taught foreign language, 1% in an uncommonly taught language, 9% in 
English, 6.5% in English as a second language, and 2% in anthropology or 
psychology. Of those who did not do their master's in linguistics, 15% had 
minored in linguistics. See Table 2.64 

More students today have an undergraduate linguistics degree than used to - 
see Section 2.2.6-but their number remains small. Only fourteen percent of the 
doctoral students surveyed held a bachelor's degree in linguistics. Most held a 
baci:alaureatc in a foreign language (40%) or English (21%). Only 5.5% had done 
their undergraduate work in anthropology or psychology, v;hile:ig% held BA's in some 
other subject. Only eleven percent of the students in master's programs in 
linguistics had done their undergraduate work in linguistics while 38% had earned 
their bachelors degree in a foreign language and 26% in English. 
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Table 2.64. Ljiicraistics Graduate Students: Major Sijbject of 
Master's and bachelor's Degrees^ by Degree Sought. 



Major Siabject 


Major Subject of Master's 
(PhD Student*;) 


Major Subject of Baccalaureate by Degree 


Sought 


PhD 


MA/PhD 


Master's 


Total 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Linguistics 


180 


65.0 


72 


13.8 


12 


24 


11,4 


108 


13.8 


For lang-conimonly 
















taught 


28 


10.1 


195 


37.7 


8 


76 


36.2 


279 


35.7 


For lang-un commonly 
















taught 


3 


1.1 


10 


1.9 


1 


3 


1.4 


14 


1.8 


English 


25 


9.0 


110 


21.1 


15 


55 


26.2 


180 


23.1 


ESOL 


18 


6.5 


1 


0.2 




3 


1.4 


4 


0.5 


Anthropology 


4 


1.4 


19 


3.6 


1 


10 


4.8 


30 


3.8 


Psychology 


2 


0.7 


10 


3.6 


2 


6 


2.9 


18 


2.3 


Combination 


3 


1.1 




1.9 


2 


3 


1.4 


11 


1.4 


Other 


14 


5.1 


99 


19.0 


8 


30 


14.3 


137 


17.5 


TOT/iL 


277 


100.0 


522 


100.4 


49 


210 


100.0 


781 


99.9 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973. 
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* 2.5,5 Field and Area of Specialization 

2.5.5.1 Professional Identification 

Most of the doctoral students surveyed by the LSA - 87% - identified themselves 
as linguists. Four percent considered themselves foreign language specialists; 
two percent a coinbination of linguist and foreign language specialist; and five 
percent some other combination. Only a few identified themselves as English 
language or ESOL specialists. i 

Only seventy- three percent of the students enrolled in masters programs 
considered themselves linguists. Eight percent identified themselves as 
foreign language specialists, eight percent ESOL specialists, and four percent 
a combination of linguist and foreign language specialist. The marked 
differences betv/een graduate student respondents and linguists in the work force 
(See Section 2.2.7) is due partly at least to the enrollment of 95% of the 
graduate students surveyed in departments of linguistics, although with the 
growth of such departments identification with linguistics is probably on the 
increase. 

2.5.5.2 Special Interests 

The subject area interests of graduate students surveyed by the LSA are 
detailed in Table 2.65. Among doctoral students over half listed, at least one 
foreign language. The next largest categories were syntax (21.0%) sociolinguis tics 
or dialectology (20.5%) and phonology (19.5%). In the third rank were 
psycholinguistics (13.5%), historical and comparative linguistics and semantics 
(both 11.6%), and English linguistics (9.4%). As compared with PhD's in the 
work force, (see Section 2-2.8), doctoral students show greater interest in 
syntax, semantics and sociolinguistics and less in applied linguistics and 
English linguistics (future linguists from foreign language and English departments 
were not surveyed however ). 

Master's students, as compared with doctoral students, reported considerably 
less interest in historical and comparative linguistics, theoretical linguistics, 
and foreign 1; nguages and linguistics, and considerably more in applied 
lii.\guistics, especially TESOL, listed by proportionately about four times as 
many respondents. 

2.5.5.3 Su bject Area of Original Research 

Over half (53.2%) of the doctoral students reporting on tlic subject of their 
original researcli were doing work on foreign languages. One fifth were doing 
research on syntax, 14% on phonology, and another 10% other areas of theoretical 
linguistics (semantics, morphology, etc.).. Fifteen percent were working in 
psycholinguiGtics (over half of these in first language acquisition), 12% in 
sociolinguistics or dialectology, and 11% in English linguistics. (See Table 
2.66). Only 73 out of 202 masters students reported original research. Over 
half were working on a foreign language, one quarter in some area of theoretical 
linguistics and one~sixth in applied linguistics. 

Comparison between students and linguists in the work force (see Section 2.2.8) 
reveals a proportionately larger number of students - perhaps half again as 
many—doing theoretical research, particularly in syntax and phonology. The 
percentage doing research in applied areas is a little smaller, but fewer in 
either group are involved in such research. Research in sociolinguistics and 
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Table 2,65, Linguistics Graduate Students; Special Interests by Degree Sought, 1973 



Special 'interests 


PhD 


Masters 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


General linguistics 


6 


1.5 


1 


0.5 


Hist« & comp. ling, 


48 


11.6 


12 


5.5 


Socioling/ dialectology 


85 


20.5 


41 


18.8 


Mis. topics in gen. ling. 


8 


1.9 


4 


1.8 


Theory of language 


28 


6.8 


16 


7.3 


Syntax 


87 


21.0 


22 


10.1 


Phonology 


81 


19.5 


24 


11.0 


Semantics 


48 


11.6 


16 


7.3 


OtJier theoretical 


6 


1.5 


2 


0.9 


Applied ling., gen. 


7 


1-7 


9 


4.1 


Ling, and edu. 


8 


1.9 


7 


3.2 


TESOL 


29 


7.0 


59 


27.1 


Other applied 


12 


2.9 


10 


4.6 


English linguistics 


39 


9.4 


22 


10.1 


Foreign lang/ling. 


217 


52.3 


86 


39.5 


Phonetics 


13 


3.1 


8 


3.7 


Conununi cation science 


— 


— 


5 


2.3 


Psycho/linguistics 


56 


13.5 


32 


14.7 


Anthropological ling. 


18 


4.3 


9 


4.1 


Computational ling. 


10 


2.4 


4 


1.8 


Math. ling. 


5 


1.2 


2 


0.9 


Philosophy of lang. 


3 


0.7 


2 


0.9 


Ling, and Literature 


4 


1.0 


6 


2.8 


Neurolinguistics 


6 


1.5 


4 


1.8 


Other fields 


5 


1.2 


4 


1.8 


TOTAL Report ing 


415 


218 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973. 

NOTE: Up to three aireas were tabulated per respondent. 
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Table 2.66, Linguistics Graduate Students; Subject of 
Original Research by Degree Sought 





PhD 


Master's 


O UJJ J t;^ (J U 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


Historical/ comparative linguistics 


14 


4.8 


2 




Sociolinguistics/dialectology 


34 


11.6 


5 




Mis topics in general linguistics 


5 


1.7 


4 




Theory of langxiage 


5 


1.7 






Syntax 


56 


19.1 


5 




Phonology 


41 


14.0 


8 


11.0 


O 61ilall UX Co 


18 


6.1 


2 


urner tneoretical 


6 


2.1 






Second language teaching 


3 


1.0 






Linguistics and education 


2 


0.7 


1 




Contrastivc analysis 


1 


0,3 












5 




uuner applied 


- 




4 




i^truccure Oi bngiisn 


24 


8.5 


5 




Other English linguistics 


6 


2.1 






Linguistics/language — foreign 


156 


53.2 


33 


45.2 


Phonetics 


11 


3.8 


3 


First language acquisition 


25 


8.5 


8 




\j L-iic: J. p«iy cnoxxny uxs tics 


20 


6.8 


4 




Anthropological linguistics 


3 


1.0 






Computational linguistics 


6 


2.1 


1 




Philosophy of language 


2 


0.7 






Linguistics and literature 


3 


1.0 


2 




K.^urolinguistics 


1 


0.3 


2 




Other fields 






3 




TOTAL reporting original research 


293 


61.8 


73 


27.4 


None listed 


181 


38.2 


193 


72.6 


TOTAL 


474 


100.0 


266 


100.0 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973 



NOTE: Up to tv/o subjects per respondent. Some single topics, especially 
those involving languages, v/ere coded tv/ice, e,g,, French phonology under 
French and phonology. Most respondents listed only one subject. 
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psycholinguistics is about the sanse for both groups, as is that in most other areas, 
2.5.5.4 Society Membership 

Society membership of graduate students surveyed appears in Table 2.67. Most 
belonged to no professional organizations at all — two-thirds of the doctoral 
students and 90% of the master's students. Most of the rest belonged to the 
Linguistic Society of America: 25% of those seeking a PhD, 7% of those seeking 
a master's, 18% overall. Membership in other societies, mostly language groups, 
was infrequent. 

2.5.6 Financial Aid 

Linguistics department and program heads reported that about 35% of their 
graduate students were receiveng financial assistance. Most of the students 
with support were at institutions granting a lingxiistics PhD, where nearly half 
of all graduate students had financial aid;' percentages at other institutions 
were much lower. Of those receiving aid, 43% had fellowships, 39% teaching 
assistantships, 13% research assistantships , . and 5% other kinds of support, 
such as readerships and miscellaneous sdiolarships (not including em:ployment) . 
Fellowships and research assistantships were more frequent at the 14 most 
prestigious departments, but few research assistantships were available anvvzhere. 
(See Table 2.68); 



Graduate students themselves reported a higher rate of financial assistance: 
58% of the doctoral students and 49% of the master's students surveyed received 
support. Of these, about 38% had fellowships, 36% teaching assistantships, 11% 
rescarcli assistantships, and 12% other. (See Table 2.69). 

2.5.7 teaching Responsibilities 

Twenty-eight percent of the doctoral students and 22% of the master's students 
surveyed were teacliing. As Table 2.70 indicates, many were not teaching assistants: 
one- third of the doctoral students and one-fourth of all students teaching. 
Opportunities were apparently more frequent outside than inside linguistics 
departments. The sa^ae department and program heads who reported 297 of their 
students as holding teaching assistantships reported only 132 students, or 44%, 
teaching linguistics in their own departments or programs. According to the 
Graduate Student survey, 41% of the doctoral students teaching taught courses in 
linguistics and 48% in languages — especially the uncommonly taught foreign 
languages and English as a s^jicond language. Only 21% of the master's students 
with teaching responsibilities taught linguistics, while 74% taught language courses. 

If our respondents are typical, they represent a projected total of 168 
doctoral students and 88 master's students teaching linguistics, a total of 256 
and the equivalent of 8.5% of the currenr work force. ^ Teaching assistantships are 
usually associated w5.th large undergraduate classes, recent and relatively 
infreqvient in linguistics, but apparently on the increase. Student teaching 
provides financial assistance and practical experience for students. It is a 



11 Assuming 2400 graduate students, 1440 doctoral and 960 master's. 

1 (\A 
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Table 2>67, Linguistics Graduate Students; Society 
Membership by Degree Sought, 1973, 



Society 



LSA 

Other lin^istics 
MM 

ACTFL, AATF, AATG, AATI, 
AATSP or AATSEEL 

Other lan£:uage/area 
studies 

TESOL 

KCTE" 

AAA 

Other 



PhD 



None, or no i^esp on s e 



TOl^AL respondents 



117 


24.7?^° 


50 


6.3' 


15 


5.2 


11 


2.5 


12 


2.5 


10 


2.1 


5 


0.6 


1 


e.2 


7 


1.5 



300 63.% 



474 



ma/ms 

leading to PhD 



Master ' s 



Total 



8 
1 



16. 05$ 
2.0 



2.0 



40 80.0^ 197 91.2^ 



9 
4- 
5 



2 
1 



50 



216 



4.255 

1.9 

2.5 



1.4 

0.9 

0.5 



154 

35 
20 

11 

!(> 
12 

4 
1 

7 



18. 19 

4.7 
2.7 

1.5 

2.2 
1.6 

0.5 
0.1 
1.0 



537 72.6/0 
740 



Source: Survey of Lin^istics Graduate Students, 1973- 
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Table 2,69, Linguistics Graduate Students: Financial Assistance 
by Type o-f- Support and Degree Sought, 1973. 



Type of Support 


PhD 


Master's 


Total 




No, % 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


Teaching as st- ship 


77 


28.2 


50 


38,5 


127 


31,5 


Teaching asst & other 


13 


4.8 


3 




16 

JL\J 


A n 
ft , u 


Res, asst-ship 


28 


10,3 


15 


11,5 


43 


10,7 


Univ fellowship 


47 


17,2 


12 


9,2 


59 


14,6 


Gov, fellowship 


56 


20,5 


il 


8,5 


67 


16,6 


Other fellowships 


22 


8.1 


6 


4,6 


28 


7,0 


Tui tion 


3 


1,1 






3 


0,7 


Other conib 


8 


2,9 


4 


3,1 


12 


3,0 


Other 


19 


7,0 


29 


22,3 


48 


11,9 




100,1 


100,0 


100,0 


Total receiving aid 


273 


57,8 


130 


49.4 


403 


54,8 


Total # of students 
surveyed 


472 




263 


735 



Source: Survey of Lingxiistics Graduate Students, 1973. 
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Table 2.70, Linguistics Graduate Students: 



Teaching Responsibilities, 1973. 



Siabject Taught 


Degree Sought 
I^hD Master's Total 


Linguistics 

Foreign language — commonly 
taught 

.Foreign language — uncommoniy 

taught 
English 
ESOL 

Anthropology 
Psychology 
Combination 
Other 


^- No. % No. % No. % 


^5 41.4 12 20.7 67 35.1 
^■^ y-0 16 27.6 28 14.7 

22 16.5 10 17.2 32 16.8 
1 5.3 3 5.2 10 5.2 

23 17.3 14 24.1 37 19.4 
"3 1 1.7 1 0.5 

6 4.5 1 1.7 7 3.7 
8 6.0 1 1.9 9 


100.0 - 99.0 - loo.l 


Total 


28.2 58 22.1 191 26.0 


Not teaching (or no 

response) 
Total 


339 72.8 205 78.0 544 74.0 


Reported as teaching 
assistants 

Teaching- assistants as 

7o of all students teaching 


472 - 263 - 735 
90 - 53 - 143 
d7.7 - 91.4 _ 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973. 



Note: This table includes all respondents who reported having current 

teaching assistantships. Thus 133 (or 28.2%) of all PhD students 
responding said they were teaching at the institution at which they 
were enrolled, but only 90 held teaching assistantships. 
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relatively inexpensive source of labor for departments, but it is hard to say 
what its effect is and will be on the demand for linguists. Departments could 
respond to tight budgets by using fewer snudent teachers and increasing faculty 
workloads or by hiring fewer faculty and more students, both paid and unpaid, 

2*5*8 Characteristics of Graduate Students by Expected Date of Job Market Entry 

Thirt>'-five percent of the graduate students surveyed by the LSA are already 
(as of December 1973) in the job market, slightly over one-fourth of the doctoral 
students, half of the master's students. Of the rest, 31% planned to seek employment 
in 1974, and 34% in 1975 or later. Fifty-si7c percent of those entering the job 
market in 1973 expected to have PhD's (percentages for later years are not 
meaningful because many who will get master's degrees are not yet enrolled)*. 
(See Table 2.71). 

When asked in whicli field(s) they would seek employment, most listed one or 
two and a few listed three fields (Table 2.72). Almost all doctoral students 
planned to seek employment in linguistics. Of those now on the market 25% were 
also seeking emplo^oncnt in the commonly taught foreign languages, 20% in TESOL, 
and 17% in the uncommonly taught foreign languages. Thus a number were looking 
in the language fields, but few in anthropology or psychology. Among master's 
students, about 70% altogether said they would seek employment in linguistics, 
but of those loold.ng in 1973 only 61% were looking in linguistics. A full 
45% were seeking jobs in TESOL, 30% in education, 27% in the commonly taught 
languages, and 12% in the uncommonly taught languages. Among those not 
anticipating job-hunting for two years or more, fewer expected to seek employment 
in fields outside linguistics except for psychology and education. 

Students about to enter the job market e^^5rcssed more interest in certain 
subject areas than did their younger collegues: applied linguistics, especially 
TES?L, and English linguistics. Sliglitly more also orpressed interest in 
sociolinguistics, theory of language, semantics, foreign languages and anthropological 
linguistics, while slightly fewer listed psycholinguistics. In general, as might 
be expected, more experienced students listed more areas of interest, and the 
differences just cited may reflect nothing more than the stage of progress in 
graduate studies. 

The majority of the PhD students entering the job mariict in 1973—^70%— had not 
published. Of tlic 32 who had, most had ptiblished only one or two pieces. 
Thirteen had done book reviews (three had done more than one or two); 27 had 
published journal articles (15 had published one or two and nine had done from 
three to five articles) ; and ten had written books (only three had done more than 
one). Only one masters degree student reported publishing (nine books). 

Two-thirds, or 93 of the 136 PhD's entering the job market in 1973 reported 
work experience. Sixty-six had experience in linguistics, most of them three 
years or less. Sixty-fiV£? had worked in fcrcign languages; 37 had fewer than 
four years cxpcirience, 17 had four to six years experience, and 13 had over six 
years experience. Only eleven had worked in other fields such as anthropology and 
psychology. 
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Table 2,71. Linguistics Graduate Students: Expected Date 



of Job Market Entry by Degree Sought. 



Expected Date of Job 








Degree 


Sought 








Market Entry 


PhD 


Master's 


Total 






No. 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 




% 


1973 


136 


27 


.9 


109 


52.4 


245 


35 


,2 


1974 


141 


28 


.9 


73 


35.1 


214 


30 


.8 


1975 


211 


43 


.2 


26 


12.5 


237 


34 


.1 


TOTAL 


488 


100 


.0 


208 


100.0 


696 


100 


.1 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate: Students, 1973. 
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We have no data on the relationship between publication record and success 
in getting a job, but given the values of the academic world and the relatively 
low rate of publication among students, those who have published probably have 
a better chance of succes s • The Doctorate Records File of the NAS-NRC indicates 
that experience per se (without regard to the specific type) makes little 
difference: graduating PhD's with and without firm job prospects did not differ 
in this regard. 

Half of the 109 m.isters degree students entering the job market in 1973 had 
expei i.encc, most in foreign languages and only twelve in linguistics. 
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Chapter III 

The Job Market: Supply and Demand 

^•^ EnrollmGn t and Decrees in Linguistics: Growth, Trends and Projections 

The sixties was a time of remarkable growth for linguistics as an academic 
discipline: formal departments and programs, graduate enrollment, and graduate 
. degrees conferred, all quadrupled in ten years. There is evety indication that 
expansion will continue, though not as rapidly, in the seventies: graduate 
enrollment has increased and new programs have opened. The momentum of the 
immediate past will probably generate increases in doctorates past 1980-"we have 
projected that 250-300 PliDs in linguistics will be awarded in 1982-83. 

Expansion is significant both in estimating how many new linguists will seek 
employment, and in providing additional teaching positions. At the graduate 
level, it is likely to create many more linguists than teaching jobs. Growth at 
the undergraduate level, however, may provide additional opportunities for new 
PhDs. Until recently linguistics was almost exclusively a graduate discipline. 
Although recent growth at the undergraduate level has been even more dramatic 
than at the graduate level, linguistics BA's were fewer than .03 of one percent 
of all baccalaureates in 1970, and undergraduate programs were still relatively 
infrequent. Apart from formal bachelor's programs and degrees conferred, it is 
difficult to document or predict growth at this level because it is unrecorded. 
We do not know, for example, how many non-majors take xmder graduate linguistics 
courses. Ve do know, however, that the number of institutions offering linguistics 
courses, especially those with no linguistics degree program, is still increasing 
(see section 3.1.1) and that institutions x^ithout degree programs have been one 
of the better sources of jobs for linguists recently (see Table 3.13). 

3.1.1 Institutional Setting 

Tlie growth of linguistics as a discipline has been reflected in formal 
academic offerings. In ten years (1963-1972) the number of departments of 
linguistics (or linguistics and languages) in the United States and Canada 
tripled, from 17 to 52, and the number of interdepartmental programs or committees 
of linguistics increased from 14 to 78. Linguistics programs customarily start . 
with course offerings in language or anthropology departments. As Table 3.1 shows, 
there were 46 institutions with such an arrangement in 1963, 41 in 1972. The 
number fell in the mid and late sixties, but then rose again, apparently as 
course offerings grew into independent departments and programs in many of the 
original 46, and otlier institutions offered linguistics for the first time in 
the early 70' s. English departments were especi.ally prominent in this process. 

The number of institutions offering linguistics degrees has grown correspondingly. 
Forty-five institutions now offer a PhD in linguistics, as opposed to 25 in 1963. 
Thirteen offer a PhD in a related field with a linguistics concentration. The 
number of institutions offering a master's degree in linguistics increased by 
250%, from 26 to 66, and the number offering a master's in a related field with a 
concentration in linguistics more than quadrupled, from 9 to 37. The number of 
institutions offering a badielor's degree in linguistics tripled (from 16 to 49), 
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Table 3>1> Organization of Linguistics Departments and Programs, 1963-1972 











1971-72 


Department of linguistics 


13 


23 


31 


42 


Department of linguistics and 






r 






4 


Q 
O 


xU 


12 


Interdepartmental program or 










committee 


14 


25 


52 


78 


Linguistics courses offered in 










other departments 


43 


29 


30 


39 


Lcinguages 


7 


4 


4 


2 


English 


14 


14 


17 


24 


Anthropology 


4 


7 


5 


4 


Other 


18 


4 


4 


9 


Interdepartmental courses only 


3 


1 


11 


2 


TOTAL 


77 


86 


134 1 


173 



Source: University Resources, 1963, 1966, 1969-70, 1971-72, 
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and the number offering the bachelor's in a related field with a linguistics 
concentration increased almost ninefold (from 4 to 35) (Table 3.2). 

Even more impressive was the increase in the number of institutions actually 
conferring various linguistics degrees (Table 3.3). From 1963 to 1971, 
according to Office of Education statistics, the number of universities con- 
ferring linguistics PhD's increased 150%, from 12 to 29: as did the number 
conferring linguistics m'sy from 19 to 51. Institutional growth in linguistics 
bachelor's degrees awarded was even greater— 250%, from 15 in 1963 to 54 in 1971. 
The last statistic underscores the recent growth of linguistics as an under- 
graduate subject. Increases in all categories were particularly great in the 
late sixties and early seventies. 

The growth in institutional offerings in linguistics has been accompanied by 
some geographic dispersion. In 1963 almost three-quarters of U. S. institutions 
offering graduate degrees in linguistics were located in the northeastern 
quadrant of the comtry (New England, Middle Atlantic and East North Central— see 
Table 3.4). Another sixth were on the west coast. In the rest of the United 
States only three institutions granted d linguistics PhD and four a linguistics 
luaster s degree. 

In 1972 the northeastern quadrant was still dominant, but less so, with half 
the master's programs and two-thirds of the doctoral programs, but all other 
geographic sections of the continental United States had at least two PhD and four 
master s degree programs. The West Coast continued to have about one-sixth of the 
graduate degree programs, but New England's share had diminished from one-fifth 
to one-tenth. 

Forms for the 1974 edition of University Resources were arriving as this report 
was written. On the basis of the initial returns, there is no evidence of 
contraction — institutions are offering at least the degrees they did in 1971-72. 
There is some e\'idence of expansion: institutions not previously listed in 
University Courses which now offer at least three basic linguistics courses and 
several offering a new linguistics BA. Whether there has been some contraction 
in staff is another question, however, as is whether expansion is being 
accomplished by spreading the present staff thinner. 

3.1.2 Graduate Enrollment in Linguistics 

Growth in graduate enrollment in linguistics was enormous during the sixties: 
Office of "ducation statistics— see Table 3.5— show that it more than quadrupled— 
from 407 in 1960 to 18S4 in 1970, (The 1970 figure is 4.6 times the 1960 figure; 
comparable figures for overall graduate enrollment are 2.7 (356,000 to 946,000) and 
for for5;X5n languages 3.2 (6,310 to 20,451)). Increases were greatest early in the 
decade, .v-eraging 180 students per year until 1966. Tliereafter they slowed. 
Betwecit i969 and 1970 enrollment grew by only 38 students, or 2%, but in the 
following year there was an increase of 159 students, or 8%. Department and 
program heads reported an overall increase of 15% between 1970 and 1972 (see 
Table 3.6). - 

Because of the nature of our sources, we can estimate only roughly the current 
graduate enrollment in linguistics. Coverage of the 1972-73 Survey of Linguistics 
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3.2> Number of Institutions Offering Each Linguistics Degree^ 1963-1972 



Degree Offered 


1963 


1966 


1969-70 


1971-72 


VbD in linguistics 


25 


29 


39 


45 


PhD - linguistics concentration 


9 


16 


17 


13 


Master's in linguistics 


26 


38 


49 


66 


Master's - linguistics concentration 


9 


27 


34 


37 


Bachelors in linguistics 


16 


7:2 


40 


49 


Bachelors - linguistics concentration 


4 


16 


27 


35 



Source: University Resources, 1963, 1966, 1969-70, 1971-72, 
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Table 3.3, Number of Institutions Conferrincr 
Linguistics Degrees, 1956-1971, 



Year (fiscal) 


Bach, 


No. of institutions 
Master's 


PhD 




12 


11 


9 


1957 


11 


11 


8 


i9DO 


10 


13 


11 


1959 




12 


9 


1960 


16 


19 


12 


1961 


18 


17 


12 


1962 


16 


20 


11 


1963 


1.'5 


19 


12 


1964 


15 


20 


13 


1965 


15 


24 


18 


1966 


25 


33 


26 


1967 


25 


38 


22 


1968 


30 


41 


27 


1969 


36 


46 


22 


1970 


49 


47 


24 


1971 


54 


' 51 


29 



Source: U. S. Office of Education, Earned Degrees Conferr ed. 
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Table 3-4, Location of Institutions Offering PhD and Master's Degree 
in Linguistics, 1963-1972. 







1963 


1966 


1969- 


70 


1971-72 






Master 's 


PhD 


Master's 


PhD 


Master s 


PhD 


Master's PhD 




NEW ENGLAND 

(Conn, Maine, Mass, 
N.H., R.I., Vermont) 


5 


5 


4 


5 


4 


6 


5 6 




MIDDLE ATLANTIC NORTH 
(N.J. , N.y. , Penn) 


4 


6 


7 


6 


8 


7 


12 10 




EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
(111, Ind, Mich, 
Ohio, Wisconsin) 


6 


5 


8 


6 


10 


10 


13 10 




MIDDLE ATLAtTTIC SOUTli 
(Del, D.C. , Md, W.Va) 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 1 




SOUTHEAST 

(Ala, Fla, Ga, Ky, 
Miss, NC, SC, Va, 
Tenn) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


6 3 




WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
(Ark, La, Okla, Tex) 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 2 




WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

floWA 1^T*n Minn 

Neb, ND, SD) 


1 




2 


1 


4 


2 


6 4 




MOUNTAIN 

(Ariz, Colo, Idaho, 
Mont, Nev, NM, Utah, 
Wyo) 






2 




3 


1 


4 3 




PACIFIC 

(Calif, Ore, Wash) 


4 


4 


8 


6 


10 


6 


12 6 




NON-COOTIGUOUS 

(Alas, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Haw, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands) 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 




rOTAL 


26 


25 


38 


29 


49 


39 


66 46 



Source: University Resources, 1963, 1966, 1969-70, 1971-72. 
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Table 3-5. Enrollment for Advanced Degrees in Linguistics, 1960-1971 





1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Enrollment 


407 


558 


739 


882 


1083 


1298 


1482 


1567 


1740 


1846 


1884 


2043 


Increase 




151 


181 


143 


201 


215 


184 


85 


173 


106 


38 


159 


Percent of 
increase 




37,1 


32-4 


19-4 


22-8 


19-9 


14,2 


5.7 


11,0 


6,1 


2.1 


8.4 



Source: U.S, Office of Education, Enrollment for Advanced Degrees 



Table 3.6- Graduate Enrollment in Responding Linguistics 
Departments and Programs, 1967-1972. 





1967 


1970 


1972 


Total 


1318 


1588 


1823 


Percent of 
increase 




20,5 


14.8 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Dept. and Prog. Heads, 1973. 



Note: Includes prograuns which reported no students in 
1967 and/or 1970 but only those programs which responded 
for all three years. 
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Department and Progr.jm Heads was incomplete both as to institutions and departments 
within them. Office of Education enrollment statistics end in 1971; although 
they are complete as far as they go, they record as linguistics students only 
those so considered by their registrars. Even though the percentage may be 
diminishing with the growth of linguistics departments, some linguists in training 
still remain in other departments and are recorded as students of English, foreign 
languages, etc. The situation is further complicated in that linguistics minors 
in these departments may or may not pursue it—depending on circumstances and the 
positions available when they seek employment. Thus, the most we could know is 
the number of potential linguists. Moreover, different universities use 
different systems of classification. 

Nonetheless, by combining OE statistics with data on percentage increases in 
enrollment from the survey of department and program heads, we can project a - . 
minimum of 2167 linguistics students in 1972, and by considering the percentage 
of recent graduates in the 1970 NRSTP who majored in linguistics, we can further 
project a maximum of 2968.2 impossible to know where in between the actual 

figure lies, but, given current patterns of linguistics training, there must be 
at least 2400 students. T^at is striking about this conservative estimate is 
that — allowing for overlap — there are two- thirds as many linguists now in 
training as are already working. 



ll Both our departmental respondents and the Office of Education reported a 20% 
increase in graduate enrollment between 1967 and 1970. If the 15% increase 
between 1970 and 1972 reported by our respondents is projected onto the 1970 
OE figure (tlie most recent available) of 1884 students, then the 1972 OE figure 
would be 2167 students. At the percentages given in Section 2.5.1 (40% MA 
students and 60% PhD students) 867 would be seeking a master's and 1300 a 
doctorate. This figure is a minimum becaiise of the reporting system described 
above. 

2J Of those linguists in the 1970 NRSTP who received their degrees between 1967 
and 1970, 78% of the MA's majored in linguistics and 70% of the PhD's with no 
upward trend during the four years. The percentage may have risen since then 
with the increased number of linguistics departments (32% between 1969 and 1971, 
for example). However, students whose interest in linguistics is focussed on a 
single language may have remained in language departments, retaining a language 
major. If we assume that those majoring in linguistics still represent 78% of 
the m students and 70% of the doctoral students, we get what is likely a maximum 
of 1111 students seeking an MA and 1857 seeking a PhD, or a total of 2968. 
3/ The overlap between work force and graduate students is about 11% according to 
the LSA membership Survey (41 of 364 respondents in the work force were students). 
Thus 339 of our estimated 3000 in the work force would be students, leaving 
2061 students not in the work force. 
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Given the recent and rather sudden changes in the job market for linguists and 
the availability of university funding, past increases in enrollment are useful 
principally for estimating the current number of graduate students but not for 
projecting future changes. The only data available on this subject are from 
department and program heads responding to our sur/ey. They indicated no plans 
to cut back graduate enrollment in 1973-74; instead they planned small increases— 1- 
for doctoral students and 8% for master's students, 5% overall.^ 

3-1.3 Graduate Degrees in Linguistics 

The number of linguistics degrees conferred has also increased greatly since 
1960, as Table 3.7 shows. Between I960 and 1970 alone the number of graduate degrees 
grew three-or four-fold. Growth is illustrated even more dramatically in Table 3.8, 
which shows that the number of linguistics PhDs conferred in three years after 1970 
was half as many again as were awarded from 1936 to 1969. Continuing at the 1972 
rate, there would be 316 more as of June 1974 bringing the total in the last five 
years to 779, or 80% of the nuriber conferred in all the thirty-three years preceding. 

°^'ooo°oo^'^'' °^ °^ Education's Projections of Educational Statictics 

to 1 J 82-83 we have projected the number of linguistics PhDs to that date in the 
left-hand column below. ^ Estimates by department heads of the number of PhDs they 



1/ Tliere was no discernible differences as to the type of institution (PhD-granting 
vs. MA-grantmg, fourteen most prestigious vs. others , etc. ) In the late sixties 
increases m enrollment were most marked at PhD-granting institutions other than 
the fourteen most prestigious, but this was probably a function of tlie increased 
number of new PhD programs, since their increases were only average between 
1970 and 1972. 

|/ Years reported in the Doctorate Records File are fiscal years, ending in June. 
y Linguistics doctorates have been a relatively stable percentage of doctorates 
m the categories of social sciences, humanities, and letters for the last seven 
years (linguistics is a subcategory of the latter two). It has varied year by 
year since linguistics doctorates have gone in spurts (see Table 3.7) but there 
has been no trend either up or down during this period. Tlie statistics above 
were obtained by applying Lhese percentages to Office of Education projections for 
the larger categories. 

These projections differ from those published in earlier, interim reports of 
the Manpower Survey because earlier figures were based on projections made in 1970. 
In the 1973 edition projections have been cut back to account for changing trends 
in graduate enrollment, which is increasing but not as much as formerly 
anticipated. Whatever the reasons—a poor job market for PhDs, a decrease in 
available financial aid perhaps—our estimates assume a similar response on the 
part of potential students of linguistics. 
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Table 3.7. Degrees Conferred in Linguistics, 1955-1971, by Level 



Year 


Bachelor's^ 


Master's^ 


PhD^ 


PV»n2 
Jrnu 


1955-56 


38 


41 


1 

xo 




1956-57 


25 


31 






1957-58 


20 


73 




4^ 


1958-59 


31 


72 




o o 


1959-60 


57 


70 




A a 


1960-61 


41 




JX 


4d 


1961-62 


64 


105 




4d 


1962-63 


54 


103 


38 


45 


1963-64 


57 


114 


48 


64 


1964-65 


67 


173 


60 


72 


1965-66 


113 


229 


84 


99 


1966-67 


132 


232 


70 


92 


1967-68 


126 


340 


97 


114 


1968-69 


192 


343 


90 


114 


1969-70 


220 


338 


109 


137 


19 70-71 


254 


352 


150 


176 


1971-72 

I ^ i 


** 




** 


158 



So^lrces: 1/U-S. Office of Education, Earned Degrees Conferred 
2/NAS-NRC, Doctorate Records File 

* Not comparable 
**Not available 

Note: Office of Education statistics are reported by xaniversity 
registrars, while the Doctorate Records File respondents are 
graduating PhD's, who classify themselves; hence the larger num- 
bers in the last column. 
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Table 3.8. Number of Linguistics 



PhDs, 


1936-1974. 


Years^ 


No. of PhD's 


1936-1939 


o 
o 


1940-1949 


14 


1950-1959 


177 


1960-1969 


738 


Subtotal 


937 


1970-1972 


463 


1973-1974^ 


(316) 


Subtotal 


779 


TOTAL 


1716 



Source: NAS-NRC, Doctorate Records File 
a/Years by fiscal year, enddlng in June. 
b/Estimatcd at 1972 level of 158* 
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expect to award, extrapolated to cover non-respondents, ^pear in the right hand 
column. 



Year 


Projections 


1972-73 


163-195 


1973-74 


194-220 


1974-75 


198-248 


1975-76 


226-260 


1976-77 


244-276 


1977-78 


222-271 


1978-79 


226-273 


1979-80 


231-278 


1980-81 


235-284 


1981-82 


242-290 


1982-83 


246-296 



Dept. Head Estimates 

202 
243 
254 



Where within these ranges the number is likely to fall depends on whether 
ling:u.ir.tics PhDs follcw the pattern of the social sciences ('low figures) or the 
humanities (high figures). Projections based on letters, the subcategory of 
?J!^f^i«^^^ "^^'^ includes linguistics, are slightly mder the high figures until 
1978-79, then are the high figures. 

Projections are essentially extensions of lines on a graph: they assume that 
the ftiture will be like the past. We made no projections on graduate enrollment 
for this reason: too man- nev7 factors have recently entered the picture. With 
doctorates, however, we can be more comfortable with projections. The median 
time lapse between receipt of a BA and the PhD in linguistics is nine years. 
All of the students who will receive linguistics doctorates up to 1976, most 
Voon"^''"''" ^^"^ ^ Sood half of those who will get them between 

1980 and 1983 are already enrolled. Graduate enrollment increased steadily 
through 1972-73, and our departmental respondents indicated plans for slight 
Increases for 1973-74. Thus there is every reason to expect that the number of 
PhDs will rise in accordance with the minimum numbers of the projections at least. 

Linguistics PhDs have always been concentrated at a small number of universities. 
As Table 3.9 shows, fifty petcefif-o-f the linguistics PhDs graduated between 
1967 and 1971 came from eight universities and 67% from thirteen institutions. 
Their enrollment levels are thus of particular interest. As of 1966 these 
institutions accounted for almost the same percentage of graduate enrollment as of 
PhDs granted, according to Office of Education statistics. 



1/ The actual numbers anticipated by our respondents were 116, 140 and 146 for 
the three years respectively. From 1967 to 1971 these departments accounted for 
57.5% of all linguistics PhDs awarded. The figures above assume they will continue 
to produce that percentage of all PhDs." With the growth of new departments this 
seems a conservative estimate. 
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Table 3.9. Major Producers of Ph.D.'s in Linguistics; 1967-1971 



Institution 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 



University of Michigan 

University of Texas 

Georgetown University 

Indiana University 

Univ. of California, Los Angeles 

University of Pennsylvania 

Cornell University 

Harvard University 

Univ. of California, Berkeley 

Stanford University 

Massachusetts Inst, of Technology 

Columbia University 

University of Rochester 



Total 
Awards 


Cumulative Totals 
Number Percentacje 


63 


63 


10.0 


53 


116 


18.3 


39 


155 


24.5 


39 


194 


30.7 


32 


226 


35.7 


30 


256 


40.4 


29 


285 


45.0 


29 


314 


49.6 


26 


340 


53.7 


23 


363 


57.4 


21 


384 


60.7 


20 


404 


63.8 


20 


424 


67.0 



Source: HAS-NRC; Doctorate Records File. 
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As of 1970 the first eight accounted for a little over a third of graduate 
enrollment and the first tiairteen for about half; their enrollment had fallen 
off by about 75 students, while enrollment overall had risen by over 25% 
(400 students). This falling off trend appears to have reversed since 1970, 
however: statistics collected by the Linguistics Society of America and the 
Center for ^plied Linguistics for 1972 and 1973 indicate that enrollment at 
these schools—in absolute numbers— is up over its 1970 level, although not 
quite back to the 1966 level. Meanwhile other institutions, e.g., Illinois, 
Hawaii, San Diego, have enrolled large numbers of doctoral students. Almost all 
planned to maintain their doctoral enrollment at present levels or increase it 
slightly in 1973-74. 

Master's degrees awarded in the past also appear in Table 3.7. The number 
increased greatly in the mid-sixties— trebling between 1964 and 1968~then 
seemed to stabilize at about 350 degrees per year. We have not attempted to 
project future master's degrees, in part because of this unstable past pattern 
and in part because that information would not be particularly useful. The 
linguistics MA is not the highly specialized degree that the PhD is, and master's 
graduates can more readily shift into other areas. The r^ree usually requires 
one year full-time equivalent work, so shifts may occur quickly. Moreover, one 
possible response to a poor market for master's recipients may be to remain In 
graduate school. At this juncture it is impossible to say more than that present 
enrollment appears to be undiminished, that our departmental respondents planned a 
modest increase in their 1973-74 master's level enrollment, and that therefore we 
can expect at least 350 newMA's a year for the next few years. 

3*1^4 Linguistics^ at the Undergraduate Level 

Linguistics was almost exclusively a graduate discipline in the past, and is 
only now taking root on the undergraduate level. The number of linguistics BA's 
per year has always been fewer tlian the number of MA's, occasionally even fewer 
than the number of PhD's. The percentage of linguistics degrees among all 
baccalaureates has always been minute— less than .03 of one percent, but their 
number increased six times (from 41 to 254) in the last ten years recorded by 
the Office of Education. Growth was sloi^ until 1966 — fewer than 70 degrees per - 
year; but in the next five years it was extremely rapid. Statistics on under- 
graduate programs indicate that such expansion may continue. In 1963 University 
Resources listed 16 institutions offering a BA in linguistics; in 1971-72 the 
number was 49; and most of the changes in the forthcoming edition involve new 
BA programs and non degree offering programs. (See Tables 3.2 and 3.7) 

Until recently almost all BA programs were associated with graduate departments 
of linguistics (14 of the 16 in the 1963 University Resources) ; even now most 
are (34 of the 49 in the current edition), but the number of exclusively under- 
graduate linguistics programs will increase considerably in the forthcoming 
edition. Interestingly, a number of the institutions listed in Earned Degrees 
Conferred as having conferred linguistics BA's during the late fifties and early 
sixties are not known by the compilers of University Resources to have had any 
regular linguistics program: either the degrees were in some distinct subject. 
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such as philology or resulted from special arrangements for individual students.^ 
By the late sixties linguistics BA's were almost exclusively from institutions 
listed in University Resources . Most were from schools with graduate programs. 

Linguistics department and programs heads reported enrollment in their 
introductory courses as summarized in Table 3.10. The increase was rapid 
between 1967 and 1970 — 13% per year, even more so between 1970 and 1972 — 17.5% 
per year, but that expected for 1973 was only a little over 4%. It is impossible 
to say whether this is a temporary slowdo\TO or stabilization after a period of 
exceptional growth but growth does continue. 

The infrequency of linguistics on the undergraduate level coupled x^ith its 
recent gro\.7^h is significant for two reasons. First, if undergraduate expansion 
continues, it may provide a source of employment for linguists even in the face 
of declining college enrollments; there is obviously room for such expansion 
since even now relatively few institutions offer linguistics. Second, tKe vast 
majority of graduate linguistics students today hold baccalaureates in subjects 
other than linguistics. No large influx of linguistics BA's into graduate 
programs will occur in the near future, but increasing numbers could eventually 
require the re-organization of graduate programs to a more advanced level. 
Students with undergraduate linguistics degrees could also afford to take more 
courses in other dapartments, thus preparing themselves for inter-disciplinary 
work. 

3.2 Tlxe Supply of Linguists 

As of early 1973 there were approximately 3000 working linguists, 1800 of them 
PhDs, according to our estimates. In the next ten years the ntunber of PhDs alone 
may double. Table 3.11 shows the net increase projected per year based on high 
and low projections of doctorates, with adjustments for death, retirement and 
the return of non-citizens to their own countries. 

The projections of doctorates are discussed in Section 3.1.3, and the estimate 
of the number of linguists in the work force in Section 2.2. Death and retirement 
were calculated as 1.5% of the work force per year, based on estimates for the 
national population of college teachers and our own calculations based on the 
age distribution of PhD linguists in tlie 1970 NRSTP.^ Tliis may be an even less 
likely source of vacancies than Table 3.11 indicates. Although age distribution 



2J Thus there may have been even fewer linguistics BA*s than recorded in Table 
3.7 for these years. 

2l We calculated that 1,.6% would die or retire, but that estimate is probably 
high for the reasons given in the text below, so we adopted the figure of Bolt, 
Kolton and Levine, "Doctoral Feed-Back into Higjier Education," Science , Vol. 148, 
(May 14, 1965), pp. 918-28. Cartter, "Faculty Needs and Resources in American 
Higher Education," in Bressler, ed., American Higher Education; Prospects and 
dxoices , The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
404 (November, 1972), p. 81, uses 1.4%. 
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Table 3.10. Enrollment in Introductory Course in Linguistics in 
Responding Institutions, 1967, 1970, 1972, estimated 1973. 



Year 


1967 


1970 


1972 


est. 1975 


Enrollnient 


4932- 


7217 


9960 


10,400 


Fo. increase 




2285 


2745 


440 


increase per year 




15.0 


17.5 


4.4 



Soiorce: Survey of Linguistics Dept and Prog Heads, 1973. 
(89 institutions responding) 
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Table 3^11 Net Increases in Doctoral V/ork Force, I975-I985 



(a) Based on Minimum Projectionb of Doctorates 



Year 


Base 


Losses by 
Death/Retirenient 


Net PhDs 


Net Increase 


1972-75 


1800 


27 


159 


112 


1975-74 


1912 


29 


165 


156 








169 


158 


1975-76 


2186 


55 


195 


160 


1976-77 


2346 


55 


208 


17^ 


1977-78 


2519 


58 


189 


151 


1978-79 


2670 


40 


195 


155 


1979-80 


2825 


42 


197 


J 


1980-81 


2978 


45 


200 


155 


1981-82 


5155 


47 


206 


159 


1982-85 


5292 


49 


210 


161 




Average 


net increase: I50 per 


year 






(b) Based 


on Maximum Projections 


of Doctorates 





1972-73 


1800 


27 


166 


159 


1975-74 


1959 


29 


187 


158 


1974-75 


2097 


51 


211 


180 


1975-76 


2277 


54 


222 


188 


131^-11 


2465 


57 


255 


198 


1977-78 


2665 


40 


251 


191 


1978-79 


2854 


45 


255 


190 


1979-80 


5044 


46 


257 


191 


1980-81 


5255 


49 


242 


195 


1981-82 


5428 


51 


247 


196 


1982-85 


5624 


54 


252 


198 



Average net increase; I84 per year 



a/At rate of 1.5?^ per year 

b/Projected number of linguistics doctorates less non-citizens leaving 
country, estimated at 14-6^ of the total PhDs graduating. 
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N 

\ 

did^not change significantly in the National Register between 1964 and 1970, 
LSA members surveyed in 1973 who held the PhD were younger than those surveyed 
by the National Register in 1970, and the addition of large numbers of new PhDs 
to the work force is likely to weigjit it toward younger linguists. Furthermore, 
we assumed that all linguists would retire upon reaching 70, and half on reaching 
66, but in the 1970 National Register, of nine PhDs over 70, seven were still 
working (six full-time), and of 23 between the ages of 66 and 69, were working. 

The effects of immigration and emigration are almost impossible to calculate, 
because of factors such as government policy and the job market both here and 
abroad. It was necessary>however, to make some allo^^ance for non-citizen PhDs 
returning to their own countries; using some arbitrary assun^itions, we chose the 
figure 14.8%.-^ Other factors not included in Table 3.11 are immigration of 
linguists already holding doctorates,^ emigration of American PhDs,^ and transfers 
in and out of tlie field, none of which are predictable. The last-iaontioned in 
particular is likely to fluctuate with the availability of jobs. 

One further source of informatiori is our graduate student survey, which asked 
respondents when they expected to seek permanent employment. The results, both 



Ij Statistics from the Doctorate Records File show that of PhDs in linguistics 
conferred from 1967 to 1971, 23.1% went to non-citizens with no trend up or doxm 
during this period. They also show that the postdoctoral plans of these non-citizer 
were as follows: 



Job commitment in U.S. 


56 


38.4% 


Job commitment abroad 


44 


30.1% 


Uncertain 


31 


38.4% 


Further training 


9 


6.2% 


Unknown 


6 


4.1% 



The current work force (at all degree levels) consists of 8% non-citizens, according 
to the LSA Membership Survey, and 9.1% non-citizens according to the 1970 NRSTP. 
(These statistics were used only as general reference points.) In estimating how 
many non-citizens leave this countjry, we assumed arbitrarily that io% of those 
remaining would be non-citizens (some will presumably become naturalized). To 
maintain this ratio, 14.8% of the total — about two-thirds of the non-citizens — 
would have to leave. 

2J Ten of 283 PhDs in the LSA Membership Survey, or 3.5% held doctorates from 
foreign universities. Six were citizens, four not. 

3j According to the Doctorate Records File, postdoctoral plans of American citizens 
graduating with linguistics PhDs (1967-1971) were as follows: 



Job commitment 


in U. S. 


328 


69.2% 


Job commitment 


abroad 


37 


7.8% 


Uncertain 




70 


14.8% 


Further training 


30 


6.3% 


Unknown 




9 


1.9% 



Jobs abroad may be temporary, of course. 
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from the survey itself and as extrapolated to cover non-respondents, appear in 
Table 3.12. The time periods are not comparable with those of our other estimates, 
but the extrapolated figures are obviously larger than our projections. Some 
students may drop out without getting degrees, others will take longer than they 
had planned, and still others will seek employment before receiving their degrees. 
Stilx, the figures indicate that our estimates fox the near future are conservative, 
given the number of respondents known to be on the market. 

It is impossible to estimate future increases in the linguistics work force 
at the master's level because of factors already mentioned: the greater 
likelihood of transfers out of the field, the possibility of remaining in 
graduate school, and the shortness of the time within which shifts can talce place. 
The most that can be said is that there are an estimated 1200 linguists in the 
work force at the master's level or below, that few are any^^here near retirement 
age (see Table 2.3), and that we can expect about 350 MA graduates per year 
in the near future. Table 3.12 shad's when respondents to our graduate student 
survey expect to seek permanent employment: about 350 per year (estimated) will 
be on the marlcet in 1973 and 1974. 

Demand as Reflected by the Current Employment of Linguists 

The current employir<ant of linguists is almost entirely academic. It is inter- 
dependent with employment in the language disciplines, and overlaps—but only 
slxghtly~a long list of other fields. This in a nutshell, is the present demand. 

aiapter II describes the emplo'jTnent of linguists in detail. Here we need only 
summarize. Currently 80-85S of all employed linguists and 90% of tlxose holding 
PhDs are at colleges and un ■ ver-.ities . Overwhelmingly their principal work 
activity is teaching. Half are at institutions offering a linguistics doctorate, 
another fourtli at the other end of the scale, in institutions t^ith the smallest 
programs— no major or graduate minor in linguistics. Linguistics has scarcely 
made an impact on two-year institution, hov7ever: they employ fewer than 1% 
of linguists with PhDs, fewer than 2% of all working linguists. Only a handful 
of linguists are post-docto,cal fellows or research associates. About a quarter 
of ^ur graduate students respondents were teaching, more in languages than 
linguistics; they ware teaciiing linguistics in numbers equivalent to about 8% 
of the work force. 

Only one-quarter cf .?',ademically employed linguists are in departments of 
linguistics, while almost half are in language departments — principally English 
(22%) and commonly taught languages (19%). Over half teach at least one foreign 
language, ESOL, or English course, Those in miscellaneous 6 ther departments 
total eigliteen percent, the only sizable number (8%) in anthropology, while 
15 percent taught courses in these other fields. Many of our respondents in 



1/ Recall that these respondents may of may not be representative. Extrapolations 
are based on our estimate of 2400 graduate students, 60% seeking a PliD and 40% a 
master's, i.e., 1440 PhD students of whom our 448 respondents are 31.1% and 960 
1{A students, of whom our respondents are 23.3%. 
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Table 3.12. Linguistics Graduate Students: Expected Date 
of Labor Market Entry, as of March, 1973. 



Expected date of 
labor market entry 


Degree Sought 


PhD 




Survey Pro j ected^ 


Survey Pro j ected*^ 


Feb. 1973- Jan. 1974 
Feb. 1974-Dec. 1974 
Jan. 1975 and after^ 


106 341 
131 421 
211 678 


80 343 
83 356 
61 261 


TOTAL 


448 1440 j 


224 960 



Source: Linguistics Graduate Student Survey, 1973. 

a/ Based on estimate of total 2400 graduate students, 60% seeking 

PhD, 40% a master's. 

b/ Plus others not yet enrolled. 
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the latter category identified themselves with other disciplines. In contrast 
to the situation with languages, strong disciplinary boundaries seem to separate 
linguistics from the social sciences. 

Linguists working at non-academic institutions are scattered through the 
federal government, elementary and secondary schools, private businesses, and 
various non-profit organizations. As compared with academically-employed 
linguists, more report specializing in TESOL and computational linguistics, 
fewer in historical and comparative linguistics (exclusively an academic area) 
and the theoretical specialties. The primary work activity of most is teaching 
or administration. Between 1964 and 1970, when employment at universities was 
readily available, the number of linguists employed outside remained stable, 
declining as a percentage of the work force from 23% to 17% (from 11% to 9% 
for PhDs). Although the academic boom has ended, non-academic employment has 
remained at its 1970 level. We have no evidence that positions are going 
empty in either sector. 
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3.3.2 Demand as Reflected by Recent Hiring 



Recent hiring of linguistics PhDs has maintained the pattern described in the 
last section: heavily academic employment concentrated in institutions with the 
largest linguistics programs (PhD-granting) and the smallest (no major or 
graduate minor). See Table 3.13. 

Academic hiring peaked in 1970, according to department and program heads 
responding to the CAL/LSA survey: 



No. of linguistics 
hired in responding 
departments/programs 



80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 



68 





















\ — 












\ 
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71 



72 



New positions played a crucial role: about one-fourth of the total faculty and 
54% of those hired over the last five years hold positions newly created within 
that period. Our departmental respondents reported a total gain of 179 new 
positions, an average increase of 30% in total staff, between September 1967 and 
August 1972 (Table 3.14). Almost half of the new positions were in the PhD- 
granting institutions. Altogether, 53.9% of the positions filled were newly 
created, and 42.5% were being re-filled, with no differences among types of 
ins itut ions. (Table 3.15). 

There is no indication that this situation will continue. A breakdown by 
years showed that the number of new positions gained each year correlated 
closely with hiring, peaking in 1970, and dropping off in 1972 to the 1967 level. 
Department and program heads reported that they have experienced virtually no 
difficulty in finding qualified faculty since 1970. Furthermore, as of V7inter 
1973, only four of the 110 linguistics programs responding reported budgeted but 
unfilled positions. Three of these involved special circumstances.! 

Most academic hiring reported was at the assistant professor level or below. 
The questionnaire did not elicit information on promotions, but the figures in 
Table 3.16 indicate that senior positions, especially at the level of full 



If One "was made available recently and there will be no problem filling it;" 
another required a last-minute replacement; and a third involved disagreement 
among the departments involved. 
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Table 3.1 4> Positions Gained as Percentage of Total Staff in Linguistics 
Departments and Programs, 1967-1972 . 



Type of academic institution 

(bV hiohest linani ci-f-i r-c 

degree offered) 


btiarr 
' Aug 1967 


Net^ 
IncJrease 
1967-72 


% 

Increase 


Staff^ 
Sept 1972 


Increase 
as % of J 
Present Staff 


PhD in linguistics 












;^ 14 most prestigious depts 
Other 

Master's in linguistics 
Bachelor's in linguistics 
PhD or Master's in another 


112 
125 
69 
34 


32 
40 
15 
16 


28.6 
32.0 , 
21.7 
47.1 


144 
165 
84 
50 


22.2 
24.2 
17.9 
32.0 


major with concentration 












in linguistics 
Other four-year institutions 


93 

66 


32 
16 


34.4 
24.2 


125 
82 


25.6 
19.5 


TOTAL 


499 


151 


30.3 


650 


23.2 



Source: Smrvey of Linguistics Dept and Prog Heads, 1973. 
a/ Positions gained less positions lost. 

b/ Total staff for 1972-73 minus positions for which the turnover vs. gain status 
is unknotim (affects 12 positions) . Staff members at non-responding institutions 
not included. 
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Table 3.15. Positions Gained vs. Turnover in Linguistics 
Departments and Programs, 1967*1972 > 



Typo of academic institution 
(by hicheat lin^ictics 
decree offered) 



PhD in linguistics 

14 most prestigious depts 
Other 

Master's in linguistics 
Bachelor's in linguistics 
PhD or master's in another^ 

major with concentration 

in linguistics 
Other four-year institutionc 

TOTAL 



Positions 
Gained 



43 
41 
21 

19 



55 
20 



179 



Turnover 



52 
41 
20 
11 



22 
15 



141 
(42. y/ .) 



No 
Report 



(4) 



(12) 



Total 



75 
82 

41 
54 



57 
45 



552 



Source: Survey of Liriffuiatics Dept and Pros Heads, 1975- 
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Table 3.16. Raiik of Linguists Hired by Linguistics 
Departirients and Programs, 1967-1972. 



Rank 


Linguists Hired 


Over-all 


Composition 


NO . 


% 


Ins tructor 


44 


13 


.3 




.2% 


Lecturer 


9 


2 


.1 




Assistant Professor 


195 


58 


.1 


35 


.7% 


Associate Professor 


59 


17, 


8 


28 


.1% 


Full Professor 


25 


7. 


5 


30 


.1% 


TOTAL 


332 


100. 


0 


100 


.1 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Department and Program Eeads , 1973 
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professor, tend to be filled from within departments. The relatively high 
percentage of instructors and lecturers hired, as compared with their proportion 
to the staff as a whole, reflects the high level of turnover in these positions. 

Table 3.17 shows the principal areas of specialization of the linguists hired 
by responding departments and programs (the total number reported is more than 
the number hired, because some had more than one). The only area of concentration 
is foreign languages, and the only areas represented by more than 10% of the 
linguists hired are general linguistics, syntax, and phonology. Comparison 
with the areas of specialization of individuals indicates a distribution! roughly 
similar except that psycholinguistics, although of high current interest to 
individuals, accounted for fewer than 4% of those hired, and applied linguistics 
accounted for very few of those hired. ^ llie overall similarity of distribution 
may mean that supply and demand have been in the same proportions in most areas, 
or that departn^nts and programs hire persons rather than specialties. Their 
comments point toward the latter. 

Table 3.18 gives the breakdown by language of those hired by linguistics 
departments and programs as foreign language and linguistics specialists. 
About 40% (29 of 73) were in the commonly taught languages or language families, 
8% in Indo-European. Qiinese, Japanese, and African languages accounted for 
another 27% among them, while no.oLher languages were represented by more than two 
people hired. ^ Tliis situation reflects the fact that uncommonly taught languages 
are more likely to be housed in linguistics departments than are commonly- taught 
languages, but the contrast between Far Eastern and African languages and 
others is noteworthy. 

3.3.3 Funding 

The funding of linguistics programs and salaries is far too complicated a 
subject for this study, but limited informatioa is available. 

First, respondents to the Survey of Linguistics Department and Program Heads 
indicated that their faculty salary money comes almost entirely from general 
university funds (91 of 105 respouding to this question said 100%, another 6 
said 95%). See Tabia 3.19 for a completu brealcdowii. 

Second, twenty percent of the linguists included in the 1970 National Register 
reported receiving some federal support for their work. Half of these wore 
funded by education programs, the rest by defense, health and international 
programs, in that order. See Table 3.20. Non-citizcns were represented among 
those receiving support in the same proportions as they appeared in the 
Register itself. 



1/Seo Table 2.15. Percentages are higher in all categories tlioro because 
individual respondents listed two, three or occasionally four areas, while 
department and program heads listed only one, occasionuaj ly two. 
2/ Sotting TESOL aside. There was also a great discrepancy in the category of 
English linguistics but many specialists in tliis area arc in departments of 
English, most of which were not covered by our survey. 
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Table 3> 17. Areas of Specialization of .Linguists Hired by Linguisti 
Departments and Programs, 1967-1972 > 



Area 


No. . 


9^0 


General linguistics 


35 


10.5 


Historical and comparative linguistics 


17 


5.1 


Sociolinguistics/dialectology 


24 


7.2 


Mis. topics in general linguistics 


3 


0.9 


Theory of language 


26 


7.8 


Synteix 


38 


11.5 


Phonology 


36 


10.8 


Semantics 


6 


1.8 


Other theoretical 


3 


0.9 


Applied linguistics (general) 


4 


1.2 


Linguistics and education 


2 


0.6 


fill • T" 

TESOL 


22 


6.6 


Other applied linguistics 


1 


0.3 




16 


4-8 


Foreign languagc/lineulstica 


81 


24.4 


Phonetics 


12 


3.6 


Psycholinguistics 


12 


3.6 


Anthropological linguistics 


12 


3.6 


Computational linguistics 


8 


2.4 


Hathematical linguistics 


2 


0.6 


TOTAL number of lingu.icts hired 


332 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Departments and Program Heads, 1973. 
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Table 3.18. Foreign Language Specialists, Hired by 
Linguistics Departments and Programs 1967-1972. 



Language Specialty 



1967 



1968 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



NR 



Total 



Indo European 
Classics 

French 
Spanish 
German 
Russian 



Romance 

Germanic 

Slavic 

South Asian 
Dravidian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Arabic 

EJebrew 

Far Eastern 

Semitic 

\frican 

southeast Asian 

/ietneunese 

lalayo-Polynes ian 

[ndonesian 

Philippine 

Polynesian 

layan 

:reo Ics/P idgi ns 
»OTAL 



1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
14 



1 
1 

3 



1 
1 



10 



3 
1 



1 

4 



1 

2 



5 
2 
1 
1 



24 



2 
3 

1 
1 



2 
1 



1 
2 



1 

2 



11 



6 
2 

3 
2 
3 
2 

9 
4 
4 

1 
1 

6 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

10 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

73 



ource: Survey of Linguistics Departments and Program Heads, 1973. 
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Table 3.19, Sources of Funds for Academic Linguistic Positions, 1973 



Je of Academic Institution 
r highest linguistics 
yree offered) 


Sources | 


Gen, Univ, 
Funds 


Federal 


Foundation 


Other 


>: in linguistics 
L4 most prestg, depts 

9 

2 

1 

' 1 

)ther depts & progs, 
11 
3 
1 


100% 
95% 
85% 
70% 

100% 
95% 
87% 


5% 
10% 
30% 

5% 
13% 




5% 


Jter's: in linguistics 
11 
1 
2 


100% 
95% 
87-92% 


8-12% 


5% 




helor'S: in linguistics 
16 










duate degree in emother 
bject with linguistics 
ncentration 
18 

2 

1 


100% 
90% 
50% 


10% 
50% 






er: four year institutiauL; 
26 


100% 








\L: 105 











rce: Survey of Linguistics Departments and Program Heads, 1973. 
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Table 3, 20. Ifumber of Linguists Receiving Federal Support by Source^ 

1970. 



Source of support 
(program) 



Agriculture 

Atomic energy 

Defense 

Education 

Health . 

Housing 

International 



70 
192 
46 

43 



Source of support 
(program) 



Natural resources 
Public works 
Rural 
Space 

Transportation 

Urban 

Other 



5 
3 
1 
6 
2 
7 

82 



Total vath support 
Wo support- 
Don^t know 
No report 

TOTAL 



385 
1136 
102 
279 

1902 



Source:^ NHSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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Third, reports from the National Science Foiindation show that, with the 
exception of 1970, when there was a drop of about $500,000, federal funding of 
linguistics research has increased every year since 1968 and was expected to 
rise through fiscal 1973 to over twice the amount of : 19 68. Table 3.21 dods .not 
tell the whole story: some federal support for linguists is not shown here, 
and not all of the money reported here goes to linguists. Nonetheless it 
indicates major sources of federal support and shox^s that both sources and 
emphasis have changed recently. For example. National Science Foundation 
support went from over $1 million in 1968 to almost nothing in 1972, while 
support from NIll/NMI rose from $320,000 to almost $3 million estimated In fiscal 
1973, Research labelled applied received less than $200,000 in fiscal 1969 
and 1970, but over $1 million in 1971, Basic research still accounted for 
63% of the 1973 funding however, 

3^3,4 Demand as Estimated for the Near Future 

3.3,4.1 Academic Demand 

Academic demand is by far the most important element in the employment of 
linguists. The heads of linguistics departments and programs were asked to 
estimate expansion in their linguistics staff for 1973-74 and for the next five 
years overall. The results appear in Tables 3,22 and 3.23. Since our surveys 
were not all-inclusive the figures of most interest in these tables are the 
percentage increases in staff anticipated. Overall our respondents anticipate 
a 2.2% increase in staff from 1972-73 to 1973-74, Taking the number of linguists 
listed in University Resources for 1971-72 as a base (2228)^ this increase would 
mean about 45 new positions in all the institutions listed there. Over the 
next five years the anticipated rate of growth is 13.8% or about 2.5% per year, 
(Contrast the figures for the last five years, also given in Table 3.23.) 
Application of this percentage to the University Resources base produces an 
estimate of 300 new positions in the next five years, an average of 60 positions 
per year. Some additional positions will become available at institutions which 
now offer fewer than three courses in general linguistics and are thus not listed 

University Resources . However, such institutions are likely to employ only 
one or two linguists apiece, and plans for expansion will have to overcome the 
budget and enrollment problems now facing undergraduate.iinstitutions generally. 
Two year institutions, also not covered by this survey, are expanding rapidly 
but have so far shown so little interest in linguistics that it is unlikely 
that they will make more than a handful of linguistics positions available in 
the next five years, 

In sum, taking 60 new positions each year which may become available at the 
institutions listed in University Resources and guessing that 10-20 will become 
available at other academic institutions, we may expect 70-80 new academic 
positions in each of the next five years. 



1^/ This assumes that all departments and programs employing linguists will 
expaiid their linguistics staff at the same rate as responding linguistics 
departments and programs. 
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I 

Table 3*21. Federal Funds for Linguistics Research, by Agency, 1968-1973 
" (Thousands of Dollars) 





Total Research 












est . 


est. 


Agency 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Defense 


50 


494 


111 


366 


305 


200 


nih/ntmh 


320 


348 


327 


I87I 


2546 


2957 


OS 


289 


337 


255 


238 


315 


450 


FAA 








467 


70 


153 


NSP 


1333 


1312 


1296 


137 


7 


260 


Other 


1 


1 








5 


TOTAL 


1793 


2492 


1909 


3079 


3243 


4625 


Basic Research 


Defense 


50 


494 


111 


366 


305 


200 


nihAiimh 


160 


151 


149 


1253 


1790 


2069 


OE 


83 


337 


255 


175 


150 


250 


FAA 














NSP 


1333 


1312 


1296 


137 


7 




Other 














TOTAL 


1426 


2294 


1811 


1931 


2252 


2519 


Applied Research 


Defense 














nih/kmi 


160 


197 


178 


•618 


756 


888 


OE 


206 






63 


165 


200 


FAA 








467 


70 


153 


NSP 












260 


Other 


1 


1 








. 5 


TOTAL 


367 


198 


178 


1148 


991 


1506 



Source: National Science Foundation, Federal Funds for Research, Development 
and Other Scientific Activities, Vols. 18, 19, 20, 21. 



Note: Amounts reported for 1972 and 1973 are estimates, and are subject 
to further appropriation, apportionment or allocation decisions. 

Abbreviations: NIH/NIM: National Institutes of Health/National 

Institute of Mental Health 
OE: Office of Education 
FAA: Federal Aviation Administration 

Other category: I968, I969: Office of Science and Technology 
1973: Action 
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Table 3>22> Net Increase Predicted in Linguistics Faculty, 1973-74 



lype or Jinsuxuutzxon 
(by highest linguistics 
iegree offered) 


No, of New 
Positions 


1972-73 
Staff 


Percentage of 
Increase 


PhD in linguistics: 
14 most prestigious 
departments 


1 


144 


0.7 


Other departments 


5 


183 


2.7 


Master's in linguistics 


1 


84 


1.2 


3ach, in linguistics 


1 


64 


0.6 


PhD or MA/t4S in another 
major with concentra- 
tion in linguistics 


3 


125 


2.4 


>ther four-year institutions 


5 


124 


4.3 


KXTAL 


16 


724 


2.2 



ioiirce: Survey of Linguistics Dept and Prog Heads, 1973. 
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Table 3.23. Net Increase Predicted in Linguistics Faculty, 1972-77. 



^yjpe oi xnsuitutior* 
(by highest linguistics 
ulcyreG oi.rerea; 


No. of New 
Positions 


1972-73 
. Staff 


% 

Increase 
1972'-77 


% 

Increase 
1967-72 


?hD in linguistics: 
14 most prestigious 
ucparumerius 


9 


144 


6.3 


28.6 


Other departments 


22 


183 


12.0 


32.6 


Waster's in linguistics 


15 


84 


17.9 


21.7 


Bach's in linguistics 


13 


64 


20.3 


47.1 


PhD or Master's in another 
major with concentration 
in linguistics 


12 


125 


9.6 


34.4 


)ther four-year institutions 


29 


124 


23.4 


24.2 


?OTAL 


100 


724 


13.8 
2.5%/Yr. 


23.2 
5.4%/Yr. 



tource: Survey of Linguistics Dept and Prog Heads, 1973. 
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Respondents to the survey of linguistics department and program heads were 
asked the areas of specialization in which they hoped to eitpand. A number did 
not knox^ and others qualified their replies as a guess, but among those 
responding . the largest single category named was foreign languages and linguistics, 
with a variety of specific languages, both commonly avA imc.ommonly taught, listed. 
Applied linguistics was also frequently mentioned, along with sociolingxiistics 
and general linguistics, Department heads frequeniiy say informally, however, 
that they hire the person first, and the special second, working a good 
person into whatever slot is available. 

As the tables show, new positions are If^^liSt likely to become available at 
the most prestigious institutions and mo$,'t likely at schools with the smallest 
programs. Generally, more expansion is anticipated at the undergraduate level. 



3.3.4.2 Non-academic Demand 



As for non-academic demand for linguists, the percentage trend from 1964-1970 
(the period covered by the National. Register) was down — from 23% to 17% of all 
employed linguists, 11.1% to 8.6% of employed PhDs, while the numbers thus 
employed remained constant. The 1973 LSA survey showed the situation unchanged 
since 1970. There is no indication that non-academic jobs for linguists are 
going unfilled, so unless recent trends are reversed, the non-academic sector 
will continue to provide one job for every nine or ten in the academic sector 
at the PhD level, i.e., seven or eight a year, and one for every six or seven 
overall, i.e., ten or eleven a year. 

3.3.4.3 Estimated Demand: Summary 

Death and retirement v IT: ?;>c>'/ide some vacancies; these arc discussed in 
Section 3.2, vdicre they aru taicen into account in calculating net increases in 
the number of PhD linguists. 

In sum, if recent trends continue and departmental estimates are correct, 
we can expect eighty or ninety new positions eadi year in linguistics. 



3.3.4.4 Two-Year Colleges 



One potential source of employment for linguists frequently suggested but 
so far unexploited is two-year colleges. Our own investigations have revealed 
only that the number of linguists at such institutions now is minute and that 
their work is in English and foreign languages rather than linguistics itself. 
We therefore turn to reports from those fields, first an unpublished University 
of Texas report on training junior college English teachers (based on research 
and a series of conferences of heads of community college English departments): 

' ^Junior College Growth . In general this is a period of stabilization, rather than 
a period of expansion, just as it is for senior colleges and universities — at 
the national level. iThe authors then note local variations, sudi as a drop in 
enrollments in the Miami area and expansion in Texas.] 

"in all these. situations there is an urgent need for properly trained teachers. 
Almost without exception, the hiring officials of these institutions express 
a distrust of the traditional English graduate student, trained to research 
and specialization. • • . 
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On other programs: "nationally there have been many programs started for 
training the two year college English teacher. Some of these instant programs 
have been disasters and others have been thinly disguised attempts to place 
graduate students unsuccessful in finding jobs at Snore prestigious' institutions... 

On the teacher training curriculum". . .composition and rhetoric are. . .national 
concerns. The committee itself was surprised at the pugnacity displayed by the 
junior college teachers when talking about their lack of preparation in teaching 

composition In effect, the junior college is concerned with composition 

courses about three times as much as it is with literature courses... 

'(In the case of the pre-service training program, sentiment was almost 
universal for requirement of an internship at a junior college, preferably 
not at the last stage of the student's preparation. 

'Most of the diairpersons reacted favorably to a program of the M.A. plus 
some 30 hours of work. IrJhen asked if they would hire a PhD, the reaction was 
varied. If a generalization could be made, the larger systems indicated 
they would hire PhD's, provided they had the proper training. However, the 
smaller rural schools considered the typical English PhD too snobbish, too 
specialized, and too expensive. Many persons said they preferred a teacher 
with some public school experience — preferably high school..." 

On the faculty for training junior college teachers "... two overriding 
concerns recurred throughout the discussions when the faculty of such a 
program was discussed. First and foremost, the representatives hoped that we 
would hire some people with actual junior college experience to teach the 
program. Secondly, they viewed the faculty as interdisciplinary since there 
would be representatives from the English departments, from the various 
education departments, from speech, conceivably from psychology and philosophy.' 1 

Another study by the mA found that "only 18% of junior college foreign 
language chairmen indicated willingness to hire PhD's, and only 31% in English." 
The author also noted that two-year college expansion was expected to decrease, 
that graduate schools were "already graduating approximately five MA's for 
every new position expected to become available in existing two-year institutions 
in the next five years," and that 

junior and community colleges seem by and large never to have 
felt a need for PhD's. Not only is PhD training too specialized, 
but the feeling has grown up that PliD's cost too much and arc too 



1/ James Kinneavy, "Training English Teachers for Texas Community Colleges, A 
Background ReportV unpublished report of the Graduate Studies Committee of 
the Department of English, University of Texas at Austin. Readers may also 
be interested in articles cited in this report: "Guidelines for junior 
College English Teacher Training Programs," College Composition and Comm- 
unication, Vol. 22 (October, 1971) pp. 303-13; Jerome W. Archer and Wilfred 
A. Per re 11, Research and the Development of English Programs in the Junior 
College (Bloomington, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1965); 
Richard J. Uorthen and Michael Shugrue, The Focus Report on the National Study 
of English in the Junior Colle^^e (Bloomington, 111.: ERIC, 1969). 
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frequently dissatisfied with their roles. Finally, since the junior-or 
community-college chairman may not himself be a PhD, he may be somewhat 
reluctant to hire one to work for him, ^ 

None of this is to say that there is no place for linguists in two-year 
colleges. The profession has an ample supply of MA.'s potentially eligible for 
such employment (and given the unemployment rate of linguists, at this level, 
the potential is well x^orth investigating,) But it does mean that junior 
colleges are an unlikely site for placement of PliD's who do not find jobs at 
four-year institutions. It also means that linguists who seek such employment 
will probably be required to apply their linguistics training to the solution 
of practical problems in teaching English—especially remedial English and 
composition — and elementary foreign language courses. 

3,3,4.5 Positions in Related Fields 

One further source of jobs frequently mentioned is positions in related fields • 
It is impossible to predict how many linguists will be able to make their way 
into sucli situations, but they will face competition. Other disciplines for 
which linguists have appropriate training, such as foreign langiiages, English 
and anthropology, are already overcrov/ded, as reports from their professional 
associations indic-ite. Moreover, almost half the linguists at colleges and 
universities are already in departments of English and foreign languages and 
another quarter in other outside departments. Furthermore, linguists obtaining 
positions in other fields could be balanced off by specialists in these fields 
filling linguistics positions, especially those in which training in tx-jo 
fields is desired (e,g, , a joint English and linguistics position or one in 
anthropological linguistics),^ 

A number of questionnaire respondents commented on their experiences with 
other disciplines. Several were positive, for example a recent PhB in English 
linguistics, now an assistant professor of English at a private university, 

I have placed myself on the job market twice, once before my dis- 
sertation was completed and once after. Neither time have I had 
the problems getting interviews and offers that my colleagues with 
degrees only in literature seem to have had- 



1/ David Orr, "The Job Market in English and Foreign Languages,? 
PMLA , Vol. 85 (Nov., 1970), pp. 1186-89. 

2^/ Although our statistics on the work force include such specialists — on the 
rationale that their positions could equally well be filled by persons who 
identify with linguistics — our projections of new PhDs and our statistics on 
graduate students cover only those who consider themselves linguists. 
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An assistant professor of linguistics: 

I feel my TESOL training and experience have been a strong plus factor in 
getting jobs even when I've taught straight linguistics. 

A graduate student in English linguistics: 

[a large iiniversity] • s English Department had about fifty people 

actively seeking employment for the 73-74 academic yecir. As of 
April 26, 1973 eighteen have jobs, and four of these are for one year 
only. It looks like people with more than one string in their bow have 
done better: literature and linguistics, literature and film, litera- 
ture and rtylistics, pop culture (v/hatever that is) ; generally, any one 
traditional period or genre and one 'odd ball' field have been fairly 
marketable. 

And a professor at a corrununity college: 

My experience v;ith junior colleges indicates that, regardless of other 
background, most positions are being filled by persons capable of 
teaching courses in at least two "common" languages. 

Others reported different reactions, for example tv;o doctoral students, the first 
with an MA in psychology and tlie second witlx an MA in Spanish: 

Most employers/ business, engineering, psychology have little knowl- 
edge of linguistics. Psychologists are often o^^cniy cintagonistic 
(outspokenly) towexrd linguistics. 

I v/as shocked to lecirn at the December MLA Convention in Kev/ York that 
too many recruiters representing language departments at "n.-jme" colleges 
and universities have very little concept of v;hat linguistics is all 
about, let alone tlie relevance of applied linguistics to their own field. 

and two associate professors in English and Spanish respectively: 

English de^partments , in general, don't landcrstand what linguists are 
about. These departxiients are far too literature oriented. 

It's still difficult to find university employment primarily in the 
field of linguistics when working in a specific lemguage area (e. g., 
Spanish linguistics) . Departments with good language programs are often 
literature-oriented, and require language analysis courses only in a 
subsidiary way. 

Two other professors, in Romance and Spanish linguistics, commented on 
linguistics-language rivalries: 

I love my field, but v;ish I could practice my specialities in an 
institution where tJiey were more highly appreciated. Linguistics 
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as such is viewed v/ith utter contempt at [university offering 

a linguistics PhD] , where wft unfortunately are placed In direct compe- 
tition with a larger and somewhat rapacious department of literature. 

I have noticed a strong opposition on the part of professors of 
literature. Right now I am looking for a position because of my 
supervisor [who has] a strong prejudice against linguists. She and 

I come from (a university] at the same time and she was 

appointed coordinator v;ithout any merits at all other than comments 
about the non-necessity of linguistic approaches in the teaching of 
foreign languages. 

Oxi the other hand, a professor in psycho-linguistics suggested: 

One possible approach [to the lack of jobs in linguistics] will be to 
set up combination programs: linguistics and clinical psychology, or 
linguistics and education, etc. Such combination might prove helpful 
to grad students in finding jobs^ and it may in the long nan increase 
the need for people with linguistics training. 

and several respondents on the hiring side emphasized versatility, like a pro- 
fessor of Spanish at a large state university: 

Versatility in language teaching is a distinct aSiSet in landiiag a job, 
particularly at tlie junior levels for faculty. Specifically iiv 
Spanish/ the specialist in Spanish linguistics should be al:lr-i to» give 
courses of a descriptive and historical naturrt;^ npplicd linguisticcs 
for teaching, courses in composition and conv7ersaLion- 

and a professor of English and ESOL at another large s^-e te xirrivorsifcy: 

The linguists we have hired here (and the majority, I suspect, th^at 
are hired elsev/here) must have two important qualifications: (Ij) they 
must have a "departmental fit" - that is, they must be able to Veach 
some of the courses traditionally offered in Engli,«5h, ^thropology , 
languages, etc. and (2) tliey should have fjome intere£;t in "applied" 
work — teacher- training, bilingual education, etc. 

3.4 Career Preferences 

Although linguists seeking employment v;ill presumalDJy take v/hatever positions 
are availcible, competition will be more intense in some areas, because of 
individual preferences. We found that in general both linguists and students 
aspire to what is presently the prevailing pattern — academic employment, doing 
teaciiing and research in a wide variety of linguistic specialties. 
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Type of Employer 



Almost everyone wants to work in higher education, v;hich was the first choice 
of 90% of the employed linguists and doctoreil students; most preferred a univer- 
sity with a graduate program in linguistics. Universities v/ithout graduate 
linguistics programs and four-year schools were their overwhelming second and 
third choices. The same order of choice prevailed for master's students also, 
although their preferences were more varied. Table 3.24 gives a complete break- 
down. Two-year schools and non-academic institutions, though frequently mentioned 
as potential sources of employment for linguists, are not where they would work 
if given a choice. One respondent, a part-time instructor at a regional state 
university said: 

I feel fortunate to even be teaching and researching something 
I've been trained to teach, but because of the number of 
linguists our program produced and continues to produce, my 
husbemd and I [both linguists] feel tinf ulf illed. We have so 
many friends seeking jobs in linguistics, and v/g do have jobs 
even if I am only paid by the credit hour. Hov;ever, I don't 
feel that v/e should have griilt feelings because we would like 
to be at a university with a we 11- developed linguistics pro- 
gram (or where people knev/ what linguistics was and tinderstood 
its value) and be able to put our linguistics training to good 
use . 

Such ambitions were not unrealistic in tlie past, since linguistics has been 
primarily an academic, graduate level discipline. Of 1,027 linguists listed in 

i96<5 University Resources , 70% v/ere at universities with graduate linguistics 
programs. Currently, 90% of linguistics phDs are at colleges and universities, 
and in both the 1971-72 University Resources and the 1973 LSA Membership Survey 
64^ of the academically employed linguists were at institutior-s offering a 
linguistics doctorate or master's degree. However, as Section 3.3.4 indicates, 
henceforth linguists are not likely to find jobs v/here they have in the past. 

An analysis of preferred employer type by the type of institution where respond- 
ents were currently working showed that almost everyone in the academic sector 
wanted to stay tliere — but v/ould prefer a school with a graduate program. Further- 
more half of those in the non-academic sector would also prefer a university. On 
the other hand, a few expressed enthusiasm for their non-academic jobs, for 
exomx^le a young MA in Slavic linguistics now working as a subject cataloger in 
a large research library: 

I entered the library field because, after two years, my NDEA 
VI fellowship was terminated. I have not regretted it for a 
moment. The field of academic or research librarianship offers 
ample opportunities for intellectual stimulation (vis a vis the 
org£mization, classification of, and access to information) and 
service to scholars... Linguists; with advanced degrees have an 
advantage in the already-crowded library job market. 
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Table 3.24, Preferred Employer Type of Linguists and 
Linguistics Graduate Students^ 1973. 



Employed Linguists 



Tyve of Employer 



Univ v/ith ^ad ling prog 
Univ w/out {prad ling prog 
Pour-year college 
Junior college 
Federal govemnjent 
Ele or sec school 
lion-profit organization 
Private busiuv'.::: 
Other 

TOTAL 



Univ with grad ling prog 
Univ v:/out grad ling pro^ 
Four-year college 
Junior college 
Federal government 
Ele or sec school 
Non-profit organization 
private business 
Other 



TOT/lL 



Univ with grad ling prog 
Univ w/out grad ling pro« 
Four-year college 
Junior college 
Federal government 
Ele or sec school 
Non-profit organisation 
Private business 
Other 



TOTAL 



Choice 



#1 



I 



No, 



No. 



No. 



Sources z LSA Membership Survey, 1975. 

Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 197^. 

a/A3 percentage of total number responding to tlie question. 



% 



268 81.0 
6 1.8 
22 6.7 
5 0.9 
5 0.9 
1 0.5 

13 5-9 
5 1.5 
10 3.0 


29 8.8 
204 61.6 
55 10.6 
5 0.9 
8 2.4 

5 0.9 
17 5.1 
7 2.1 
7 2.1 


1 5 0.9 
28 8.5 

151 45.6 
11 5.5 
22 6.7 

5 0.9 
27 8.2 
16 4.8 

6 1.8 


551 100.0 




Doctoral Students 


594 78.0 
11 2.2 

57 7.5 

1 0.2 

7 1.4 

2 0.4 
19 5.8 
11 2.2 
25 4.6 


52 10.5 
276 54.7 

55 10.5 
10 2.0 
26 5.2 

2 0.4 
28 5.5 

6 1.2 
22 4.4 


12 2.4 
67 15.5 . 
218 45.2 
52 6.5 
54 6.7 
9 1.8 
23 5.5 
22 4.4 
14 2.8 


5Q5 100.1 






Masters Students 


79 40.7 
6 5.1 
26 15.4 

21 10.8 

6 5.1 

10 5.2 

25 11.9 
12 6.2 

11 5.7 


16 8.5 
42 21.7 
56 18.6 
50 15.5 

15 6.7 ' 
10 5.2 
14 7.2 
9 ■ 4.6 
5 2.6 


11 5.7 
9 4.6 
46 25.7 
20 10.5 
19 9.8 
15 6.7 
15 7.7 

10 5.2 

8 4.1 


194 100.1 
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3.4.2 V7ork Activity 



Respondents were also asked hov/ they would prefer to allocate their time among 
work activities. Of PhDs already working, one-tliird would prefer teaching as 
their exclusive primary work activity, one-fourth research, and another third 
teaching and research equally. Added up, about 70% would like teaching to be 
a primary work activity and 62% felt the same about research. In actuality, 
teaching is a primary work activity for 70%, but research only for 24%. 
Apparently linguists are not doing as much research as they would like, but 
would not elect to downgrade teaching. Non-PhDs in the work force indicated 
slightly more interest in teaching, slightly less in research. Few at any 
level expressed a preference for administration or other work activities. 

Among doctoral students, 70% would also prefer teaching as a primary work 
activity, while 44% named research ; for master's students the figures were 
74% and 27% respectively.-^ Thu . there is no indication that graduate students 
want to foe researchers first and teachers second. They too expressed little 
interest in administration and otlier work activities. 

3.4.3 Area of Specialization 

Questions on the areas of specialization in which respondents would prefer 
to work'' brought much the same response as other questions about areas of 
specialization. The largest single category among linguists in the LSA was 
foreign languages and linguistics, followed by English linguistics, psycho- 
linguistics, historical and comparative linguistics, sociolinguistics, and 
syntax. Among graduate students—almost all in departments of linguistics- 
foreign languages and linguistics was also the largest single category, 
followed by sociolinguistics~or TSSOL, for master's students only—, syntax, 
psycholinguistics, and phonology. There were some differences associated 
V7ith level of training~PhD ' s and doctoral students on the one hand and 
non-PhD's and master's students on the otlier, the former expressing more 
interest in historical and comparative, linguistics, English*^ linguistics , 
foreign languages and linguistics, and psycholinguistics. Comparison of 
graduate students and working linguists shows students more interested in 
sociolinguistics and the theoretical areas of syntax, semantics, and phonology, 



1/ Respondents to the LSA Membership Survey were asked how they would prefer 
to allocate their working time among various activities, while graduate 
students were asked to which one they would prefer to devote the primary part 
of their working time. Since the latter were urged to clioose one activity, 
the figures above do not necessarily indicate a lesser interest on their 
part in research. They do indicate continued high interest in teaching. 
2/ Respondents were asked in which of their areas of specialization or 
special interest, as they had listed tliem in a previous question, they would 
prefer to work. 
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and fev/er in historical and comparative and applied linguistics.^ If we recall 
that the foreign languages category covers a wide variety of subjects, the 
preferences of both working linguists and students seem fairly well distributed. 
There is no great imbalance, as is sometimes suggested, on the side of theo- 
retical linguistics, 2 although there is little interest in applied linguistics 
labelled as such. Interest in psycholinguistics and sociolingnistics (which 
have applied aspects) is high and apparently rising, but interest in other 
interdisciplinary areas, such as anthropological linguistics or linguistics and 
literature is small. 

^•5 Unemployment and Underemployment in Linguis tics 

Turning from the future to the present, the most immediate rueasure of the state 
of the job market in linguistics is the unemployment rate. In 1970 5.2% of 
National Register respondents in tlie work force v;ere unemployed and seeking 
employment; a follow-up survey in 1971 revealed 4.5% iinemployed. The rates varied 
with respondents' highest degree, PhD's having the lowest. (See Table 3 96 for 
details) 

Our 1973 sur\-ey of LSA members showed the situation substantially unchanged: 
4.1% of this sample described themselves as unemployed and wanting emaloyment. 
(This sample has a higher percentage of PhD's than the National Register group, 
see Chapter I.) A cumulative total of 9% reported having been unemployed at 
some time in the last three years; 60". of this group are still Jineiitployed or 
seriously underemployed. 

Comments on the completed questionnaires and information glearied frora other 
questions indicate, hov:ever, that employment problems in linguistics ore more 
serious than the unemployment rate ruggests. The highly educated are more 
likely to be underemployed than unemployed. We determined ujiaeremployment by 
inspecting each questionnaire in our sample; we included only obvious cases 
e.g., tJiose v/anting full-time but having only part-time employinent, PhD's 
teaching at low salaries in high schools, and h\?r working as recretJiries or 
library clerks. 

Since tlie difference between the unemployed rxnd undereuiployed seemed to be 
one mainly of personal circumstances (e.g., having a working spouse) and pref- 
erences (e.g., willingness to do translating or lower-level liiirary work), we 
combined the categories and added a few respondents about to lose their jobs 
with no prospects of ajiother. We found that 10,4^ of tlie linguistics work 
force is in obvious employment trouble. As before, the rate \taries with 
degree level. (See Table 3.27). 



1/ Differences in the categories or English and foreign languages and J ^ri^^uistics 
are probably due to the graduate student respondents' all being in departments 
of linguistics. 

2/ There is considerable overlap amoiuj the tliecretical categories because maxxy 
respondents who named s^aitax also listed phonoiotjy or semantics. 
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Table 3.25. Preferred Working. Specialties of Linguists and Linguistics 
Graduate Students » bv Degree Level or Degree Sought, 1973. 







V/ork 


Force 




Graduate Students 


Working special i- 










Doctoral 


Master's 










Seekin.9: 


emTDloiTiiGnt — 






zation(s) 




PhD 


ITon-PhD 


Bef 12/74 




or aft 






preferred 


lio 




Ko. 


7- j 


Ko- 




j No. 


70 


No. 




General linguistics 


6 


2-3 


13 


7-8 


12 


5-6 


7 


3-8 


4 


2.8 


Hist <5^ con-p lin£j 


27 


10.2 


8 


4-8 


14 


6-5 


15 


8.1 


2 


1-4 


Sociolinq/dialect- 


26 


9.8 


16 


9-6 


57 


17-1 


34 


18. 4 


22 


15.4 


Mis topics/gen lin^ 


25 


9-4 


5 


3-0 


- 




2 


1.1 


1 


0.7 


Theory of lan^juage 


20 


7.6 


8 


4-8 


14 


6.5 


6 


3.2 


6 


4-2 


Syntax 


24 


9-1 


29 


17-4 


31 


14.4 


27 


14.6 


7 


4-9 


Phono lo£jy 


22 


8.3 


17 


10.2 


27 


12.5 


\ 19 


10.3 


1 


0.7 


Semantics 


17 


6.4 


8 


4.8 


20 


9.3 


17 


9.2 


8 


5-6 


Other theoretical 




1-5 


1 


0.6 


2 


0-9 


2 


1.1 






Applied ling, ^en 


8 


3.0 


2 


1-2 


1 


0-5 


- 




3 


2.1 


Lin^j and education 


6 


2.3 


4 


2.4 


4 


1.9 


2 


1.1 


y 
0 


4-2 


TESOL 


16 


6.0 


11 


6.6 


13 


6.0 


5 


2.7 


40 


28.0 


Othex' applied 


6 


2.3 


6 


3-6 


6 


2.8 


5 


2.7 


4 


2.8 


English lin^^ui sties 


41 


15-5 


13 


7-8 


17 


7-9 


10 


5-4 


5 


3-5 


For lan-^/linguis tics 


113 


42.6 


60 


35-9 


84 


38.9 


74 


34-6 


42 


29.4 


Phonetics 


10 


3.8 


2 


1.2 


4 


1-9 


5 


2.7 


1 


0.7 


Co --Tiunicatioa science 


4 


1-5 






1 


0-5 


1 


0.1; 


2 


1.4 


Psycholinguistics * 


36 


13.6 


18 


10.0 


29 


13-4 


32 


17-3 


12 


8.4 


Anthro lin^'uistics 


9 


3-4 


5 


3-0 


6 - 


2.8 


3 


1.6 


5 


3.5 


Coraputntional liri^ 


7 


2.6 


3 


1.8 


5 


2.3 


6 


3-2 


2 


1.4 


l-TatheDatical ling 






1 


0.6 






3 


1.6 






Philo-^ophy of lau[^ 


3 


1.1 






1 


0.5 






2 


1.4 


Ling and literature 


11 


4.2 


1 


0.6 


3 


1.4 


3 


1.6 


2 


1-4 


Ne uro 1 i n gu i. s t i cs 


5 


:i.2 


A 


2.4 


1 


0.5 


3 


1.6 


1 


0-7 


Other fields ; 


8 


'3.0 


6 


3.6 


4 


1-9 


2 


1.1 


6 


4.2 


TOTAL no. of ! 






















r oi: po nrl on t s 265 




167 




216 




185 




143 





Sourceni LSA Meuibership Survey, 1973- 

Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973- 

a/Up to fear specialties v:ere tabulated per respondent Tor linp^uists in the v;ork 
Torce, up to three for fp?aduate students- 
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Table 3.26. Unemployment Rates of Linguists ^ 1970 and 1971 





Hif^hest Decree. 


1970 


1971 




rliD 


1.8% 


1.27. 




Master.'.s. 


11.1% 


9.57o 




Bachelor's 


9.87, 


15.9% 




TOTAL 


5.27o 


4.5% 



Source: nrstp, 1970. 

Kationcil Science Foundation, 1971. 
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Table 3.27. Unemployment and Underemployment of Linguists i> 1973. 



JlC'crr>o T.C'Vcl 


.R.-.t-e 


, No. . 


Total 
Work Foircc 


PhD 


7.7% 


21 


273 


PhD Candidate 


U.6% 


6 


41 


Master's 


26 . 2% 


11 


42 


TOTAL 


10.47o 


38 


364 



Source: LSA Membership Survey^ 1973. 
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Two other sources provide some indication of the job market for linguistics 
PhD's in the immediate past. Heads of linguistics departments and programs 
v/ere asked v;hat had become of their PhD graduates of the preceding two years. ^ 
They replied that 3.2% v/erc not employed (8 out of 234) and that another 
6.7% v/ere employed, but not in linguistics or related fields. 

The questionnaires administered for the Doctorate Record File ask PhD's about 
their employment plans as of the time of their graduation. Table 3.28 shows 
the results since 1963. In 1971, the most recent year for which figures are 
available, only 65% had a definite commitment for employment. Over 19% had no 
firm prospects. Almost 10% planned further training, a majority for the 
purpose of adding experience, but some because they intended to change fields. 
The latter reason has been given only since 1970 and only by U.S. citizens. 

The most significemt characteristics of xinemployed and underemployed linguists 
appear to be degree level, already discussed, and sex. Women constitute 26% 
of the v7ork force but 44% of the un- and underemployed in the LSA Membership 
Survey. Within their respective groups the rate of un- and underemployment is 
over twice as high for women, married or single (18% for each group), as for 
men (8% overall); the rate for single mhn (13%) is higher than that for married 
men (7%). Earlier studies have shown similar results. In the 1970 NRSTP, for 
example, the unemployment rate for v/omen was twice that for men. According 
to their department heads, the recent PhD's not currently employed constitute 
1% of the men, but 8% of the women. More detailed information appears in 
Chapter VII. Several of the unemployed married persons in the LSA sample are 
restricted to localities v/here their spouses can be employed, a situation 
reflecting the difficulties for two-career families in a field like linguistics, 
where the number of jobs in any one location is likely to be small. Although 
one might expect variation by areas of specialization, the 1973 data do not 
indicate any as being xjarticularly mder- or over-supplied, except for 
historical and comparative linguistics (over-supplied) and a few very highly 
specialized £u:eas v;here three specialists constitute a shortage and five, an 
over-supply (e.g., certain xincommonly taught languages). There seems to be no 
particular advantage or disadvantage to being in theoretical linguistics, applied 
linguistics, psycholinguistics , sociolinguistics or cuithropological linguistics, 
nor to having skills in particular foreign languages, English language and 
literature, or ESOL. 

Other factors investigated among the un- and underemployed respondents to 
the LSA Membership Survey include institution and year of PhD, and nximber of 
publications and years of experience. -.. Most of the PhD's in this group are 
recent graduates — post-1970. Graduates of the fourteen most prestigious 
linguistics departments are represented roughly in proportion to their overall 
numbers: about two-thirds of all linguistics PhD's are from these departments. 



1/ They were asked about their MA/MS graduates also, but the response rate 
on this part of the question was too lov: to permit emy conclusions. 
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Table 3.28- Postdoctoral Plans of Linguistics 



971. 



?lnns 






Year 


of VW 






1963-6/-F 


1965-66 


1967 


1968 


1970 1 


1971 


Definite conTiuitmont 










1 

1 




to cmplo\ir:ent 


76.17. 


78.9% 


IS, 27. 


80.7. 


78:8% ' 


6/f . SI 


Further training 


1.8% 


1.8% 


3.3% 




5.8% : 


9.7% 


Prospects not finn 














or uncertain 


15.6% 


9 . 9% 


U . 1% 




12.^% • 


19.3% 


Military 


.9% 


.6% 






1.5% 


1.1% 


Unkncn-m 


5.57. 


8 . P,7, 


6 . 3% 




J . 57; 


5.1% 


TOTAL 


99 . 9% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.]/. 


100.0?. 5 


100.0% 



Source: NAS-NRC, Doctorate P^cords File. 
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as were almost tv;o-thirds of the respondents in question. Most have several, 
but not a long list of publications; however, most are recent gradu=ites and 
their publication records compare favorably with those of linguistics 
graduate students now entering the job market (see Section 2.5.8). Experience 
does not seem to be a significant factor. Statistics from the Doctorate 
Record File show that on the average, graduating PhD's without any firm job 
prospects do not differ in number of years experience from those who already 
have jobs. 

Further documentation of problems associated with the job market in 
linguistics comes from questionnaire respondents who described the difficulties 
they have experienced and tl-ieir feelings cibout them. Because these problems 
provided the initial impetus for this study, and because these respondents 
represent a significant percentage of linguists, we quote their comments at 
some length. 

First, four recent PhD's the first in historical and Germanic linguistics, 
now teaching at the equivalent of a high school in Europe, a position obtained 
after five months of unemployment: 

I have not been able to find any emplo^^ent in the U.S. during 
the last two years, in spite of having pi±>lished and having the 
PhD, and I have written and personally gone all over the North 
American continent in search of a job- I have almost given up 
hope of being able ever again to feed my seven-member family as 
a miversity professor. Incidentally, the professorial cynicism 
which I have met regarding this hard fate is difficult to believe. 

A 1970 PhD in linguistics and Greek, as of the writing, an assistant professor 
of English at a private urban university: 

My position was eliminated from the budget in the university I 
was at last year. This is the third year I have been searching 
for another "permcinent" position and I'm having miserable luck. 
My present appointment is a one-year replacement. The market is 
worse this year than last. 

A woman emx:>loyed part-time in an English language institute: 
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Getting a PhD in languages and linguistics was disastrous for 
me because I dropped out of the job market for five years. 
During tliis time most of the sujoervisory and university positions 
in ESOL and ESOL-related fields were filled by non-PhD's who 
stumbled into ESOL from other fields and received "on the job 
training". Now that I have finished my PhD, I cim unable to find 
a permanent full-time position. I cannot even get a job teaching 
ESOL in the public school system (I triedj ) because I am "over- 
qualified"; they prefer to hire teachers right out of college 
because they can pay them less. A male junior high school 
principal (who did not have a PhD) suggested that instead of 
trying to find work, I stay home and raise a family. Another 
problem I face is that I cannot J'-"ave [thisj] area. I have not 
given up yet, but I may be forced to switch fields completely in 
order to get a permanent position. 
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And a linguist just getting a PhD in linguistics cind Japanese, cibout to begin 
teaching English for a private corporation in Japan: 

I was unable to locate/be hired for a suitable teaching job 
having anything to do with linguistics, anywhere in the U.S., 
for the current academic year. 

Several linguists already employed as they write doctoral dissertations 
reported similar difficulties, for example a part-time lecturer at a branch 
of a state university: 

I consider myself lucky to have any job at all. Despite 
v;hat I thought v/as a respectable academic record and com- 
plete geographic freedom I have been unable to find a full 
time job. I am increasingly considering leaving linguistics 
for a job in the business field. 

And ein instructor of English at a state college: 

I have a one-year appointment at the school where I now teach, 
and have been informed that budgetary'' considerations preclude 
my being rehired. Despite the fact that I have published a 
good deal (for someone who knew nothing about linguistics four 
years ago) , have a guarcinteod PhD by June, 1973 (the disserta- 
tion wxll be defended in a few weeks) , have given two LSA 
papers, and have taught linguistics in three different univer- 
sities and colleges, my cliances for employment next year appear, 
at this time, to be practically nil. I have found myself over- 
qualified for the schools without graduate linguistics pro- 
grams cind seemingly under-qualified for those with them. I 
have found smaller schools leery of research-oriented l.nguists, 
and larger ones leery of young candidates without national 
reputations. In short, especially because my language strengths 
are in Latin and Greek, v.'hich aire not much in demand, I find 
myself right in the middle. 

A specialist in English linguistics documented the disparity between jobs and 
applicants in his experience: 

In looking for work last year, I sent out 7C applications to 
MLA-listed schools. Thirteen requested dossiers. Went to 
Chicago for tliree interviews, and was invited to interviev; 
at throe otlier campuses last spring. Of the latter three, 
two offered jobs. V7as told by the schools offering jobs 
that the number of appliccints for my position was between 
200 and 300. Of schools v;ith higher academic standing 
than the one I am currently employed at (cf . Graduate 
Education in the U.S.) , applications for open positions 
are spoken of in the MLA 1972 job listings as between 600 
and 800. 
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Graduate students still in residence, finishing their dissertations and 
seeking positions for next year, reported frustration and difficulties, for 
excunple: 

My main feeling about the job market is profound depression. 
It seems very difficult to get a good job, 'and quite difficult 
to get any job at all. I have only one (definite) possibility 
for a job for next fall (so far) and that is not a very 
attractive one. And this is in spite of the fact that I know 
I am considered a promising linguist by my professors, which 

include and , who are "big names" and v/hose opinion 

counts more than most people's. I suffer from the fact that 
they are nov; [elsewhere] and I am still [here]; this maJces 
them forget me more, and I know that the only way to get a 
good job nowadays is to have a "big name" recommend you (I 
feel slightly bitter about this, although I understand it). 
I suffer also from the fact that my background is relatively 
narrow (I have done primarily syntax and semantics, although 
I have done some ethnolinguistics and TESOL) . I would like to 
go back to Canada, where I come from, but the job market there 
is not worth speaking of —last . year there was precisely one 
opening (for an assistant professor) which I know of (for a 
sociolinguiGt) and this year tliere also seems to be only one 

' a phonologist, I hear) . I certainly never 

imagined this would be the case v;hen I first left Canada to go 
to graduate school in the U.S.. 

Another, in socio-linguistics and anthropology: 

I just rettirned in January from a field project in [the 
Caribbean]. However, my jcb prospects are as negative as my 
friends who were in the U.S. were telling me; in fact I 
received a letter of refusal in the mail v^ith this letter. 
This makes 12 negative responses and no positive ones in the 
two montlis tl-iat I have-be e^^^^^ out letters of inquiry. I 

am seriously cbnsidering the possibility that I may never get 
a linguistics or anthropology related position. 

A third, in socio-linguistics , Arabic and linguistic theory: 

I find the market depressing, of course/ This year so far I 
have sent 200-plus letters of inquiry and while I may not 
still be jobless in September I will not be at all surprised 
if I am. I really don't know if the problem is with me, my 
department, or the national market. 

The writers of the above comments come from a variety of university department, 
many from the country's most prestigious. 
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Linguists at the master's level reported similar problems. One now in 
adult education (ESOL) , who was unemployed for over a year before obtaininq 
her present position, said^ 

Basically my master's degree in linguistics has not provided 
me ^^'ith any job possibilities. My present job, which is not 
VGxj good, was secured due to a TEFL certificate I got the 
year after my master's. I have applied to colleges, junior 
colleges, universities, fourteen in all, and not one has been 
at all interested. I wonder if a PhD v;ould moke tliat much 
difference. 

Another in linguistics and Italian, said: 

Since I have found a complete lack of opportunity in the field 
of linguistics in tlie United States, I am presently looking 
for employment in Italy (where tiiere is presently a need for 
American-English teachers) . m ti.a USA I found the vicious 
circle of no-experience no-job-without~experience, no- job 
no-experience, etc. The only employment I could find in 

J^^9 city] in which I used, at least, my flu^^ncy in 

Italian, was as a tour guide— witii obviously very poor wages, 
and indeed a waste of six years in a university! I do hope 
tliis study incr-ases the linguistics student's emp.loynent 
opportunj ties. 

Several respondents who had satisfactory positions attributed tlxem to good 
luck, notxng the unemployncnt of friends. Finally, tv/o professors contributed 
their observations, one who teaches psycholinguistics at a university offerinq 
a linguistics PhD: 

Like overyono else, I'm havimj difficulty findi- jobs for 

my graf3nal:e students. We, here at havo rted 

tolling first-year grad students tliat there ar " • any decent 
jobii in tlio fje>ld, and that we can*t be responr : ic for find- 
ing one for thom wJien they tinish. 

And the licad of a new PhD program at a plains state university: 

The job market, as far as I can determine, is nil. As Chairman 
of Linguistics, I have received so many unsolicited applica- 
tions from very bright, excellent candidates for positions 
tliat it is depressing—especially when opportunities appear to 
be so lacking even if one becomes a part of the academic world. 
Raises here are way do\m, and in effect no one has received a 
raise (except fer promotion) for the last tliree years. The 
future appears to be bleak: enrollment is down (30 percent in 
engineering, 20 percent in tiducation) an^ we expect a further 
downturn next fall. Tuition keeps going np, preventing a 
nutnber of students from enrolling. 
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3.6 Placement; Hatching Positions and Candidates 



The traditional system of informal personal contacts and reconunendations is 
still the most likely v/ay to obtain an academic linguistics position, accord-- 
ing to surveys of both institutions and individuals made in connection with 
this study. Significant differences exist, however, between institutions 
which offer linguistics PhD and others.^ 

Questionnaires asked the heads of linguistics departments and programs how 
they had found new faculty mem-bers over the past five years and asked indi- 
vidual linguists how and when tliey had found their present positions. The 
results, in Tables 3.29 (institutions, 1967-72) and 3.30 (individual PhDs, 
1970-73), are generally in agreement. At institutions offering a linguistics 
PhD the traditional infonr.al means predominated — almost 80% of the linguists 
hired got tlieir jObs tlirough professors and colJeaguOS or simply received . 
unsolicited offers. Placement services were virtually unused, accounting for 
one position in all these institutions in five years. Unsolicited inquiries 
by candidates filled 12?. of the positions in question. 

At other typos of academic institutions, tlie traditional means accounted for 
fewer than half the positions filled, while unsolicited applications filled 
one^ job in three and placeniont servicorn one job in five. Information on non- 
academic institutions v;as too scant to permit any ccnclusionb about that 
sector. 

We also tabulated data from all individual respondents witli a PhD both by 
the year they obtained their current position and by tiie time relative to the 
time of receipt of the PhD. The results were largely inconclusive but indi- 
cated that linguists v;ho had had their doctorates for a year or more before 
taking Uieir present positions were much more likely to have received an 
unsolicited offer and less likely to have gone through a professor or former 
professor. The tabulation also pointed to increasing uce in recent years of 
placement services and unsolicited inquiries by job-seekers. 

Although we have no indication that the current infomnl process creates any 
difficulties for employers, it does result in frustration for many individuals 
seeking omployrnont. Several questionnaire resi.)ondents described the volume 
of per ' T tlieir job search generated, like this assistant professor: 

Two years ago, I sent out 150 letters seeking to change my 
omployriient, and got no offers (the Ic^tters were sent only 
to areas v:here I wanted to move) . 



1/ We analyzed the results according to the seven-way division used in this 
study, but the only subst^mtial differences were between the two types 
described. 
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Table 3.29. Means Through Which Academic Institutions 
Found Linguistics Faculty Hombors, 1967-72 . 



Source 


IVpc of Institution 


PhD-Granting'* 


Other 


Total 


No. % 


No. % 


No- % 


Contacts with collcaoucs 
Unsolicited applications 
Placement services 
Other 


111 77.1 
18 12.5 
1 0.7 
14 9.7 


60 41.7 
47 32.6 
29 20.1 
8 5.6 


171 59.4 
65 22.6 
30 10.4 
22 7.6 


TOTAL 


144 100.0 


144 100.0 


288 100.0 



Source: Survey of Linctuiotict; uept and Prog Heads, 1973. 



Talkie 3.30. Means Through Whi ch I.ingui rtics Ph Ps Found 
Their rre<^en t Acade.-nic Pen i tion^ , 1970-1973 - 



Source 


IVpe of Employing Institution 


PhD Graiitiny*^ 


Other 


Total 


I'rofessor or forin^^r profesisor 
Colleague 

Jnsoli cited offer by inst. 

Itifonnal i:ioans, subtotal 
Unsolicited inquiry at inst. 
Placement services 
OUier 


11 26% 

7 16% 
16 37% 

34 796 

5 12% 

1 2% 

3 7% 


9 16% 
10 18% 

6 10% 

25 44% 
16 28% 
10 18% 

6 10% 


20 20% 
17 17% 
22 22% 

59 59% 

21 21% 
11 11% 

9 9% 


TOTAL 


43 100% 


57 100^. 


100 100% 



Source: LSA Mjiriborr.liix' Survey, 1973. 



NOTt:: The nuirl>er of resi>:)ndentr. at noii-acadeini c jn:iti tutions was too 5;inall 
(10) to i>ermj any conclusions about tiiat sector. 

a/ Grantinn phD in l.^nguisticr; , 
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or the V7ifc of a couple in linguistics: 

Out of 200 letters of application [my husband, a PhD in 
Romance linguistics] had two interviev/s and received one 
offer. 

Otlicrs expressed resentment at the reception of tlieir applications, for example 

My experience v/ith the job market has been imiversally 
negative. I have never had a job offer for a teaching 
position, and I am usually treated as if my application 
were a bother to the employer. 

The "professional job-market" seems not to exist? I have 
not even had acknowledgements of my applications. 

Since it is clearly a buyer's market, it is ohvioun why 
some potential employers are not extending even the most 
basic and elementary courtesy to job seekers: I*m sad 
to say, it starts on the "please" and "thcink you" level — 
they don't bother to say either, soitiC of tliem — and goes 
on from tliere .... 

The first is a recent PhD from a leading linguistics department, the second a 
PhD candiddite in sociolinguistics from a major center in that area, and the 
third a PhD candidate in linguistics and Chinese, 

VJith jolc scarce and the field expanding beyond the point v;here everyone knovjs 
everyone else, individual respondents expressed a strong desire for more com- 
prehensive organized placement services. A nuinber asked for help or for 
information about placenent services. Several expressed a feeling that jobs 
Were there if only they could be located: 

This [graduate £;tudent questionnaire] is a great general 
employment reference form. Why don't you provide a real 
service and use this in the job mill directly, i.e.,~'do^ 
job search with this and get us jobs in this country or 
abroad. 

There must be iX)sitions available in |rxvate industry... 
or with the federal government requiring problem- 
solving capacities and training in t}\c social sciences, 
but tliese seem to be largely unpublicized . 

However, tlie surveys already cited and the experience of the LSA Secretariat 
and the Center for Applied Linguistics shows that employers rarely use existing 
services. An employment bulletin listing jobs and applicants was dropped by 
the LSA after two years partly because no one, to the knowledge of the 
Secretariat, ever got a job through it. The Center provides a job referral 
service, sending resumes from a file of job seekers to employers on request. 
As of summer 1974 the service had existed for two years and had 200-250 current 
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resumes on file, but, although the service had been publicized in letters to 
department and program heads and announcements in various publications, in 
tlie preceding 15 months resumes had been requested by fewer tlian 10 employers. 
The problem— tvc^ublesome only to those seeking employment— lies not in the 
lack of formal i^ervices, but the failure of employers to use them. 

3.7 Summary 

The state of the job market is too complex a subject to yield to a simple 
comparison of slots and linguists. Readers are invited to consider all the 
factors di.scusi^ed in the preceding sections and drav/ their own conclusions. 
We consider tho following the most important: 

—Ten ^percent of the linguistics work force overall and eight percent of 
the PhD^s were unemployed, about to become unemployed, or severely under- 
employed as of March, 1973. 

—If recent trends continue and departmental estimates are correct there 
will be eighty to ninety new linguistics positions per year in the near 
future, most at academic institutions and most for doctoral level linguists. 

—The net increase projected in the doctoral work force alone is 150-185 
per year for the next ten years. We know of 106 doctoral students seeking 
employment in 1973, 131 in 1974 among respondents to our survey (of approx- 
imately one-third of linguistic-, graduate students). 

—It is difficult to estimate the supply of and demand for linguists at the 
master^ level. Shifts in enrolL:\ent may take place quickly, and graduates 
may find jobs outside the field or stay in graduate school if they fail to 
obtain omplo:^Tnent in linguistics. Moreover, the institutions where many are 
currently employed are not covered by cur surveys~non-academic institutions, 
elementary and secondary schools, and junior colleger,. We do know, however, 
that die unemployment rate is and has been higher among linguists at the 
masters t)ian at the doctoral level, and tliat enrollment figures and short- 
range plans indicate that the number of master's graduates will continue 
undiminished~at Iccist 350 a year—in the next few years. The number of 
linguists. Four year academic institutions still employ the majority of 
linguists with less than a rhD, but they constitute loss than lOZ of the 
total steiff, including instructors and lecturers; with the increased avail- 
ability of rhu's tliic number may decrease. 

—Universities with graduate programs in linguistics, which have employed 
large ni^nnbers of linguists in the past, plan to expand relatively little in 
the near future. Given the current levels of enrollment at these institutions, 
.they will produce many new PhD's but only a few new faculty positions. 
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— ^Expansion at the undergroduate level is the most promising source of new 
positions for linguists. At present Jinguistics is tarely studied by under- 
graduates; undergraduate programs are relatively fev; in number and small in 
size. This means there is room for expansion, but it also means that 3jf;::jaists 
will have to get newly created (expansion) positions or replace speciaJircs 
in other fields. As increases in the rate of general undergi'aduate en^'ollment 
now^ and the number of undergraduates levels off (as it i<i expectt3d to do iii 
the i980's)^ there will be few if any new positions, and departments will 
compete for students and existing positions; this process has already started. 
Information as of the summer of 1974, however, showr; that linguistics is 
nevertheless continuing to make progress in expanding undergi-aduate programs. 

— Tv/o year and non-academic institutions, frequcntily mentioned as potential 
sourcos of jobs for linguists, provide relatively few employment opportunities 
at present. Realization of this potential may require both positive efforts 
by linguists to malce a place for themselves and the application of linguistics 
training to work other than linguistics. Furthermore, both current practices 
and comments by persons associated with such institutions indicate that tlie 
most appropriate training for many positions in tiiem is master's level; i.e., 
they are unlikely to employ PhD's who fail to find positions at four-year 
academic institutions. Two year colleges are almost untouched by linguistics. 
The fev; linguists currently employed there are in Knglish or the commonly 
tauglit foreign languages. The non-academic sector currently employs 34% of 
the ma's 10% of tlic PhD's in linguistics; the trend has been to maintain a 
constant nur^iber, Iience a decreasing percentage of linguists. 

— None of the cibove areas which might provide added future employment are 
what v/orking linguists or students aspire to, which is teaching cind researcli 
in universities with graduate programs in linguistics. (These positions will 
be tiic hardest to find.) 

— Fields outside linguistics which deal with Icinguages are more than a 
potential source of employment. English and foreign Icmguagcs departments 
already employ half liie linguir>ts in higher education. Unfortunately, a 
severe unemployment x^roblem currently exists in the language disciplines. A 
small number of Ixnguists (in the narrow meeining of those who consider them- 
selves linguists) have found places in other fields. However, n p£;ychology 
department is more likely to hire a psychologist (with psychology degrees) 
with a knov^/ledgo of linguistics tlian a linguist with a knov/ledge of psychology, 
and the same is true of fields sucli as sociology, anthropology, speech, 
philosophy, communications and education. Again, the realization of potential 
jobs in related fields may depend on linguists' ability to make a place for 
themselves em J to cipply linguistics training to other areas. It may also 
require that individuals tolic training or even advanced degrees in tliese other 



1/ See generally Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. New Students and New 
r .fjes ; Policies foi* the Future Growth and Development of Amofican Higher 
Education . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971: Allan M. Cartter, "Scientific Man- 
power for 1970-1985," Science 172 (April 9, 1971), pp. 132-40; Dael Wolfle and 
Charles V. ICidd, "The Future Market for Ph.D.'s;' Science 173 (August 27, 1971), 
pp. 784-93. Disagreeing are Ted R. Vaughan and Gideon Sjoberg, "The Politics 
of Projection. A Critique of Cartter's Analysis," Science 177 (July 14, 1972), 




O }p. 142-47. 
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fi:.lds. The reverse process may also occur, as specialists in related fields 
seek employment in linguistics. 

— Areas of specialization do not seem particularly relevent to employment 
opportiinitics, except for the following: 

Historical and comparative linguistics (exclusively an academic specialty) 
appears to be in over-supply. 

Highly specialized areas, including most of the uncommonly taught languages, 
are risky because positions for them are rare. Three specialists may amount 
to a scarcity, but five to an ovcrsnpply. 

Applied linguistics was mentioned by several department and program heads 
speaking of future hiring, and non-academic positions arc likely to require 
applied work. Labelled as such, applied linguistics has attracted relatively 
fev7 specialists and students and has accovinted for few of the academic 
positions filled recently; however, much the same ground may be covered in 
psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics, which are currently very popular. 

Language specialization (Englisli, TESOL, or foreign languages) is prevalent 
among linguists both in their training and tlieir work. Many positions for 
v;hich linguists arc eligible may require it. 

— The majority of linguistics positions are filled tlirough the traditional 
means of informal contacts among colleagues, and most of the rest by unso- 
licited inquiries from job applicants. Organized services exist, but are 
rarely used by employers. This system produces frustration for job-seekers, 
and keeps the number of candidates for any given job small (since most 
potential candidates do not knov: eibout available jobs) , but apparently per- 
foirms the function of filling available positions smoothly. 
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chapter IV 

Linguists, Area Studies, and the Uncommonly Taught Languages 

This chapter will discuss linguists as specialists in the uncommonly taught 
languages, which include all living languages except Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, Russian, and English, study and teaching of these languages will be 
considered primarily in the wider context of language and area studies in the 
United States, a subject discussed extensively in Richard D. Lambert's com- 
prehensive study. Language and Area Studies Review ,^ which provides some of 
the material for this chapter. Otlier sources of data are the biannual Modern 
Language Association surveys of language enrollment, and the LSA's surveys of 
linguists, linguistics graduate students, and linguistic department and pro- 
grcim heads. ^ 

Estimates of the total number of language and area specialists for each 
world area who are citizens or residents of tlie United States appear in Table 
4-1, along with the nuiiiber and percentage Lamiiert estimates to speak, read or 
write an area language easily, and the current number of graduate students. 
The ta}.le introduces several ideas discussed in this chapter: sizeable numbers 
of area spoc.i.alists exist but their levels of linguistic competence are low; 
world areas vary widely (as do languages within them) in both absolute niinbers 
and percentages of specialists possessing languaqe skills; and relatively 
large nunubcrs of students are in training to be area specialists, well over 
Half again as many as now e.Kist, a situation which extends to language special- 
ists, mcludang linguists. ^ j t- 

4.1 Tho Uncoin-nonly Taught Languages 

4-1-1 Developments 1958-1970 
4.1.1.1 Insitruction 

The recent history of instruction in the uncommonly tc^ught languages is one of 
great expansion; it is closely associated witli the National Defense Education 
Act (WM:a), designed to promote language and area studies in this country. In 
19-.8, at tho beginning of the ND:-:a program, all American uiiiversities and colleges 
together offered instruction in only 37 languages; by 1966-67 NDKA centers off^^red 
129 Icinguagcs (Lajnbert, p. 156). Funds from NDKA alone have brought about the 



1/ Although the overlap is great, the languages of concern in world area studies 
are not entirely the same as the imcommonly taught languages. First, the primary' 
languages of two world areas are commonly taught — Spanish in Latin America and 
Russian m Eastern Europe. Second, some uncommonly taught languages are not a 
subject for federally-supported area centers. Area studies surveys exclude, for 
example. Western European languages such as Swedish or Dutcli, and North American 
Indian languages. Although such languages concern Americans (for example, in 
connection with the education of linguistics minorities) ,. comprehensive statistics 
on specialization m tliese languages are unavailable. We have therefore confined 
our consideration of the supply of and demand for specialists to the ambit of 
language and area studies. 

1/ Sixjnsored by the Social Science Research Council, the American Academv of 
Political ami Social Science, Monograph No. 17, Philadelphia, 1973. 
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Table 4.1. Estimated Nuinber of Language and Area Specialists 

by World Area^ 1971. 







Individual Specialists 








Speak, read or write a 




World Area 




lancTuaae easily 


Current graduate 


Total 


No.- 


I % of area specialists 


students 


Latin America 


2188 


1950 


89 . 1 


1802 


Eastern Europe 


2218 


1807 


81.5 


1205 


Middle East 


1662 


931 


56.0 


575 


Africa 


1755 


321 


18.3 


1044 


Soutii Asia 


1059 


378 


35.7 


488 


Southeast Asia 


659 


112 


17.0 


333 


East Ar;ia 


3144 


1910 


60.8 


1730 


TOTAL 


12,685 


7409 


58.4 


7177 



Source: La^^bort, Table 9.1, pp. 368-G9 . 
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preparation of materials in 141 languages (Lambert, p. 197). The increase in 
enrollments since 1958 appears in Table 4.2, taken directly from the Lambert 
study. Setting aside the three languages with large prior enrollments (Spanish, 
Russian, and Hebrew) , enrollment increased almost eight times over again during 
this period, from 3000 to 24,000. On the basis of the data in the table, 
Lambert classifies the languages into several groups: The first is Spanish, 
Russian and Hebrew, the most coiiunonly taught languages relevant to language 
and area studies. Spanish, he finds, was well established in 1958, and has 
remained so, comprising about one-fourth of all language enrollments in higher 
education, although its growth rate has recently slowed. Russian enjoyed sub- 
stantial growtli with the beginning of NDEA support, but has remained stable since 
then. Hebrew has had a steady and relatively high growth rate related to the 
religious tradition ratlior tlian its foreign associations (LanJoert, p. 157) 
Lanoerfs second tier consists of the five primary uncommonly taught languages: 
Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Arabic, and Swahili, already established (except 
for Swahili) with enrollments of several hundred in 1958 increased to several 
thousand m 1970 with some secondary school enrollment^ (Lambert, pp. 157-58) 
Lambert's tl.ird group is "ethnic languages," spoken by sizeable American minor- 
xties; enrollment in those rose at the beginning of the NDEA program, then 
remained constant or dropped slightly. Most are East European languages, such 
as Polisli, C:^ech, Hungarian, and Modem Greek. The final group called "NDEA 

babies " by Larf^ert, taught rarely if ever in 1958, now have small and 
fluctuating enrollments almost exclusively at NDEA centers. Included in tliis 
group are all the major languages of Soutli Asia, Southeast Asia, and Africa as 
well as the secondary languages of every world area (Lambert, p. 158). Lan^ert 
concludes that (with the exception of East Europe and Latin America) the 
different rates of enrollment change reflect student interest in tlie area where 
the language is used, though we know little of what prompts the initial interest 
in tlie area (Lambert, pp. 159-GO) . 

The statistics aj^d studies cited above indicate the impact 03. government fund- 
ing not only in expanding, but often in instigating instruction in tl^e unconononly 
taught languages. They also show that few students pursue most uncommonly 
taught languages. These observations give rise to two inferences to be discussed 
later: first, that student enrollment must be maintained or preferably increased 
xf we are to keep a pool of linguistically competent specialists? and second, 
that continuation of anything resembling present levels probaJ^ly depends upon 
continued federal funding. 



1/ The specific role of NDEA is documented in Lam}jert, pp. 149-60 and sources 
sited therein: Donald N. Bigelow and Lyman Letgcrs, NDEA, Language and Area 

studies: A Report on the First Five Year s. Washington, D. C" U.S.G.P O , 

L964; Stanley Wilcox, Maxwell Flappaji, and Susanna C. Easton, "Language ' and Area 
-enters: Ten Years of NDEA," (mimeo) Institute of International Studies, U S 
Dffice of Education, April, 196F; Stanley Wilcox, "The National Defense Education 
\ct of 1958 and Language and Area Studies," (mimeo). Division of Foreign Studies, 
)ept. of Health, Education, and VJelfare, February, 1971. 

\J The location of these secondary schools suggests a correlation with the 
jrescnce of ethnic groups speaking these languages. See section 4.5.1. 
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TABLE 4.2 

Total £nrollm>:nts in Sklhcthd UNcuACts AccoumNOTO MLA Surveys 



Spanish 
Number enrolled 
Annual % change 

Portuguese 
Number enrolled 
Annual change 

Quechua^ 
Number enrolied 
Annual % change 

Total Latin American 
t<unibcr enrolled 
Annual % change 

Russian 
Number enrolled 
Armual % change 

Polish 
Number enrolled 
Annua! % chant;e 

Czech 
Number enrolled 
Annual 7o chanije 

Serbo-Croatian 
Number enrolled 
Annua! % change 

Dulfiarian 
Number enrolled 
Annual % change 





All CoLi.tGEs and Univehsitils 




Seconuarv 


1958 


196J 


1965 


1968 


1970 


Schools 
1968 


125.503 


246.673 
+ 19.3 


310.340 
+ 12.9 


364,870 
+5.9 


389,150 
+3.4 


2,113,004 


596 


2,448 
+62.1 


3,040 
+ 12.1 


4.048 
+ 11.1 


5.064 
+ 12.6 


815 






o 
O 

+ 150.0 


6 

-8.3 


22 

+ 133.7 


— 


126,099 


249,126 
■hI9.5 


313,388 
+ 12.9 


368,924 
+5.9 


394,236 
+3.5 


2.113,819 


16,214 


33.538 
+ 2J.4 


33,710 
+0.3 


40.696 
+6.9 


36.189 
-5.6 


28,604 


309 


70S 
+ 25.8 


607 
-7.2 


656 

+2,7 


734 
+5.9 


462 


42 ^ 


100 
+27.6 


158 
+29.0 


182 
+5.1 


-7.7 


182 


36 


131 
+52.8 


134 
+ 1.2 


209 
+ J8.7 


349 
+ 33.5 




9 


30 
+46.7 


8 

-36.7 


7 

-4.2 


17 

+71.4 





Modci 11 Greek 



Number enrolled 


128 


440 


217 


146 


229 


30 


Annual % chance 




+48.8 


-25.3 


-10.9 


+2S.4 


Albanian 














Number enrolled 


I 


4 


2 




2 




Annua! % change 




+50.0 


-25.0 


-33.3 






HungTirian 














Number enrolled 


18 


103 


74 


65 


81 


643 


Annual % change 




+94,4 


-13.7 


-4.1 


+ 12.3 




Estonian 














Number enrolled 




4 


1 


5 


4 




Annual % cliaiiiic 






-37.5 


+ 133.3 


-10.0 




Rumanian 














Number enrolled 




16 




20 


15 




Annual % change 






-50.0 




+ 17.5 




Total Last European 














Number enrolled 


!6J57 


35,074 


34,911 


4!, 986 


37J/4 


29,921 


Annual % chanse 




+21.9 


-0.2 


+6.8 


-5,0 


Arabic 














Number enrolled 


371 


835 


930 


1.100 


1.333 


69 


Annua! ^ change 




+25.0 


+5.7 


+6.1 


+ 10.6 




Persian 














Number enrolied 


23 


129 


113 


194 


246 




Annual % change 




+92.2 


-6.2 


+ 23.9 


+ 13.4 




Turkish 














Number enrolled 


36 


105 


92 


119 


101 




Annual Co change 




+38.3 


-6.2 


+9.8 


--7.6 




Hebrew 














Number enrolled 


3.017 


5.347 


8.093 


10.J69 


16.576 


4,491 


Atiniia! % change 




+ 15.4 


+ 25.7 


+8.6 


+ 31.5 


Armenian 














Nuniber enrolled 


35 


60 


37 


31 


42 




Annual % change 




+ 14.3 


-19.2 


-5.4 


+ 17.7 
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TABLK 4,2 - ContlniiC'd 



Language 




Ail CoLLtGtS AND UnIVF RSITIES 




St-CO.SDARV 


1958 


1963 


1965 


1968 


1970 


Schools 
1968 


Total Mil/die Eastern 
Number enrolled 
Annuiil % change 

Berber 


3,4S2 


6,476 

4-/77 


9,265 
+21.6 


11,613 

+8.4 


18,298 
+28.8 


4^60 


Number enrolled 














Annual Cr rlnniN* 




— 


7 


1 


2 




Amharic 








-28.6 


+50.0 




NlimJlp*r f'nrr->II»»<'l 


— 




13 

+87.5 








Annual Cr r)i'mo<.» 
Hausa 


— 


4 

— 


7 

— 15.4 


5 

-14.3 




Number enrolled 






23 








Annual rh'mrn* 




62 


110 




Swahili 


— 


— ► 


0.0 


+56.5 


+38.7 




Number enrollefl 


4 


112 
+540.0 


130 








Annual chaiii'c 




608 


1,791 


Sid 


Xliosa 




+8.0 


+ 122.5 


+97.3 


Number enroliecl 














Annual chani^c 






5 


10 


4 




Akan 








+33.3 


-30.0 


Number enrolled 














Annual % channe 




3 


3 


1 


7 


— 


Ibo 


— 




0.0 


-22.2 


+ 300.0 




Number enrolled 














Annual % change 




— 




34 


13 




Yoruba 










-30.9 




Number enrolled 


3 


14 
+73.3 


17 
+ 10.7 












24 
+ 13.7 


117 
+ 193.8 




Orher Modem African Lang. 














Number enrolled 
Annual 7c chan^je 


— 


5 


S 

+ 30.0 


24 
+66.7 


34 

+20.8 


93 


Toted African 














Number enrolled 
Annual 9c cfumse 


7 


161 

+440.0 


203 
+13.0 


974 
+ 126.6 


2,083 


875 i 


Hindi/ Urdu 












i 


Number enrolled 
Annual 9« clian^^e 
Bengali 


14 


253 
+ 341.4 


266 
+2.6 


368 
+ 12.8 


377 
+ 1.2 




Number enrolled 
Annua! 9c change 
Sinhalese 


— 


20 


18 
-5.0 


18 
0.0 


14 
-11. 1 




Niunber enrolled 


— 


2 - 


1 

-25.0 


2 

+33.3 






Annual ^/c chan£;e 
Ma rat hi 






-50.0 




Number enrolled 


— 


4 


1 


1 

0.0 


1 

0.0 




Annual 9'c chan^je 
Tamil 






-37.5 




Number enrolled 
Annual /c change 
Telegu 


— 


14 


38 
+8.6 


23 
1 - • . 1 


29 
+ 13.0 


■ \ 

i 


Number enrolled 





15 


5 • 
-33.3 








Annual Cr chansc 
Malayalam 


— 




7 

+ 13.3 


7 
0.0 


; 


Number enrolled 




I 


I 


2 




*{ 


Annual change 
Kannada 


— 


0.0 


+33.3 


-50.0 




Number enrolled 




1 


3 

+ 100.0 


I 






Annual Vc chanije 






—22.2 


-50.0 




T nttd S(»uth A^iit/: 














Number enn»ih'd 


14 


310 


333 


442 
4 JO.V 


528 
+9.7 


f ' 


Annucd Cc dutuve 


176 


+422,9 


+3.7 


» 
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TABIJ- 4.2 - continued 



All CoLLECts and Universities StcosoARV 



Language 


l9jS 


1963 


1965 


1968 


1970 


Schools 
196S 


Thai 














Numbtfr enrfiII»»H 
Annual 9c change 
Burmt^sf 


3 


34 

+206.7 


5S 
+35.3 


71 
+7.5 


67 
-2.8 


— 


Number enrolled 


— 


6 


0 

-50.0 


0 
0.0 


5 




Annual ^ change 
Vieinamesc 




— 


Number enrolled 
Annual Cr change 
Indonesian/'Malay 


— 


21 


20 
+40.9 


19 
-1.7 


18 

— i.VI 


— 


Number enrolled 
Annual % change 
Javanese 


J2 


63 
+68.4 


66 
+2.4 


• 100 
+ 17.2 


109 
+4.5 


— 


Number enrolled- 




1 


2 




6 

+50.0 




Annual % change 
Tagalo^ 




+50.0 


3 

+ 16.7 




Number enrolled 
Annual 9c change 
Visayan 


! 


14 

+260.0 


2S 
+50.0 


14 

-16.7 


9 

-17.9 




Number enrolled . 
Annual % change 








1 


0 

-50.0 




Total Southeast Asian 














N urr.be r enrolled 
Annual % change 


16 


129 


174 


2QS 
+(5.5 


214 
■hL4 





Chinese 



Number enrolled 


585 


7.444 


3.359 


5.061 


6.238 


2,096 


Annual % change 




+63.6 


+ 18.7 


+ 16.9 


+ 11.6 


Japanese 














Nim^ber enrolled 


837 


2.813 


:5.443 


4,324 


6,620 


4.824 


Annual % change 




+47.2 


+ 11.2 


+8.5 


+26.6 


Tibetan 












Number enrolled 


6 


33 


30 


53 


59 




Annual 9r change 




+90.0 


-4.5 


+25.6 


+5.7 




Korean 












Number enrolled 


26 


69 


82 


70 


101 




Annual % change 




+33.1 . 


+ 9.4 


-3.3 


+22.1 




Mongolian 














Number enrolled 


6 


42 


21 


21 


20 




Annual % change 




+ 120.0 


-25.0 


0.0 


-2.4 




Total ICast Asian 














Number enrolled 


1.466 


5.338 




9.696 


12.957 


6.920 


Anntwl ^0 chanf^e 




+52.7 




'V!3,0 


■^172 


A!I languages 














Number enrolled 


147.841 


296,614 


365,239 


433,843 


466,090 


2,156,095 


Annual 9r. change 




+20. J 


+ 11.6 


+6.3 


+ 3.7 


All languages except Spanish, 














Russian. Me brew 














Number enrolled 


3,107 


11.056 


13,096 


18.108 


24,175 


9.996 


Annual Tc change 




+51.2 


+ 6.2 


+ 12.8 


+ 16.8 



SiHJr^a: Rich:iul I. Bfi»iJ. "ilutvcy of Porciijn L;in::tMc:c Cuiiisc Kc^i^lriUions in InMrtutiuris cf XW^hti Lducation. f jll 1970 anJ Siiminef 
I97I.'* o/thc Ast,n iutiort/t)r Depnrtnicnts oj Forci}:n /-i7/:,c/M.vr, vol. 3 (December. 1971), pp. 46-50. 

Source; Richard D. Lambert:, I.anRUJRc and Aren St:udlcs Review . Table 5.1, 1973, 
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4.1.1.2 Sx^ecialists 

One of the rationales for the development of area studies in American univer- 
sities was to remedy a perceived shortage of expert manpov/er (Lambert, p. 312). 
Language by language, it is not known how many specialists there were in the 
fifties, or how many there are nov;. Our research has revealed no statistical 
documentation of a shortage of uncommonly taught language specialists. Academic 
and government officials believed on the basis of experience, however that a 
shortage existed, aiid available data suggest that few specialists in uncommonly 
taught languages would have been available. Records of linguistics degrees con- 
ferred (see section 3,1.3) indicate that the total number of linguists in t-he 
fifties was probably v;oll under one thousand; the nun^ber with expertise in 
uncommonly taught langu-icjes must have been much smaller. The Lambert survey 
turned up only six grad::ate linguistics degrees related to some world area 
over the two year perir^ ■ 1957 to 1959. In the same period only 43 graduate 
degrees wore awarded ir -ea-related language and literature, including Latin 
American and East Eurcv- studies (see Table 4.3) . . Since then the number of 
both linguistics and l^jr^.^uage and literature specialists has increased dramat- 
ically, as illustrated in Tables 4.3 and 4.4. The number of linguistics grad- ■ 
uates found by tlie La.T.bcrt area studies review increased over eight-fold, from 
6 to 52, between the late fifties and the late sixties, and the total number of 
graduating language specialists increased five-fold, from 49 to 256 (see Table 
4.3). Infonnation from the Doctorate Records File is of limited utility, since 
graduates appear in mutually e-clusive categories; i.e., specialists in uncom- 
monly taught languages raay appear as linguistics, language, anthropology, or 
possibly other majors. ^>ir statistics support Lambert's findings, however: 
only a handful of PhD ' jored in languages otlier than the commonly taught in 
1963 and 1964 (15 and 1. respectively), but the number rose to 24 in 1965, 28 
in 1967, 70 in 1969, 85 in 1971, and 99 in 1972, Lambert also found that th^ 
percentage of language-related majors among area studies graduates increased by 
three percentage points, from 15u to 18%, in the ten-year period covered (see 
Table 4.3). Tlie NDFL graduate fellowship program must have been significant 
in this development; fifty percent of the Doctorate Records File respondents 
identifying themselves as majors in "otlier" languages reported receipt of NDEA 
fellov/ships* 



Although statistics by individual language are unavailable, the Lambert study 
published statistics classified by v;orld area which show that representation 
in most increased proportionately (see Table 4-5). Thus many new language 
specialists are in Latin American and East European studies. The number of 
graduating language specialists in other world areas increased sharply, but 
remained small in absolute numbers. Lambert's estimate of the current number 
of language specialists for each world area appears in the first three rows 
under each subheading in Table 4.4 and in Table 4.5. Lambert estimates, as the 
latter table shows, that among 12,685 language and area specialists about 1800 
are: language specialists of whom about 1500 read, write or speak their language 
easily. About 1300 students are training to be language specialists, a figtire 
which suggests t?iat the large increases of tJie late 1960 's will continue well 
into the seventies. 
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Table 4,3, Disciplinary Distribution of Specialist and 
Student Samples, Lambert Survey, 1970. 









1957-59 


1967 


-69 


Current 




Specialists 


Graduates 


Graduates 


Students 


Discipline 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


Lang/lit 


565 


10,1 


43 


13,2 


194 


14,2 


474 


15,7 


Linguistics 


221 


4,0 


6 


1,8 


52 


3.8 


112 


3,7 


Lang rcl'd 


792 


14,1 


49 


15.0 


246 


18,0 


586 


19,4 


Humanities 


315 


5,5 


6 


1,8 


36 


2.6 


99 


3.3 


Historical 


15C8 


26,9 


63 


19.4 


233 


17,0 


864 


28,7 


Soc sciencos 


222? 


39,7 


166 


51.1 


558 


40,8 


982 


32.6 


Education 


156 


2,8 


10 


3.1 


29 


2.1 


78 


2,6 


Applied/pro! 


206 


3,7 


16 


4.9 


52 


3,0 


47 


1.6 


Gen area studios 


204 


3,6 


15 


4,7 


209 


15.4 


307 


10.2 


Nondiscip] i ncirv 


20B 


3,7 






4 


0.3 


51 


1.6 


TOav\L 


5C1G 


100.0 


325 


1C0,0 


1367 


100,0 


3014 


100.0 



Source: LairJ:K:rt., T^ible 8.9, pp. 327-28. 
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Table 4.4, Estiniated Language and Area Specialists, Courses 
and Students by World Area and Discipline ^ 1971, 







Head 




c>pcc 


Spec 


Spec 


Spec 












''Xiuc or 


Curr 


irV\u S 


PhD* s 


ma's 


ma's 




Under 


Grad 






speaJc 


i>pec 




1967- 


1957- 


1967- 


Area 


grad 


area 


discipline 


Spec 


easily 


stu's 


59 


69 


59 


69 


courses^ 


enroll 


enrols- 


Latin A-erica 






















Lang/lit 


234 


223 


211 


9 


31 


14 


48 


749 


7,230 


6,603 






Do 






7 




4 


35 


1,335 


257 


Lang rf;l*d 


292 


279 


251 


9 


3B 


i 


^ 7 


784 


8,565 


6,860 




^7 






1 




I - 




76 


820 


479 


£ 1 X V. w i. -i. n 








y 


32 


12 




415 


8,?23 


4,289 






Q 1 ^ 


/ /O 




' 100 


17 




779 


15,074 


7,704 






± JU 




4 


32 


"f 


16 


144 


878 


2,320 






by 










121 


77 


260 


661 


TOTAL 


2130 


1950 


1802 


37 


203 


5S 


339 


2275 


33,920 


22.3X3 


East Europe 






















Lang/lit 


448 


434 


386 


' 10 


3C 


3 


39 


730 


7,221 


3,635 




- *J 


dl 


•7 7 

/-5 




2 




2 


143 


192 


744 


.- aiiq rol * d 


504 


490 


459 


12 


?2 


3 


41 


873 


7,413 


4,379 


riULUlrlft L X. it..r» 




^7 


LU 




1 




1 


47 


1,252 


178 


I-' 1 C ^nt" t /"* '» 1 


818 








ni 


2 


27 


396 


10,152 


2,961 


Soc £>ci's 


630 






Q 




I J 


30 


499 


9,669 


4,262 


**i i / L 










•I 

1 




3 


23 


37 


423 




± J** 




by 


— =— 1 


^ 


1 


7 


51 


366 


258 


TCn-AL 


2218 


>yov 


1205 


i 

25 


73 


19 


1(>9 


1889 


28,889 


12,461 


Middle Kai^t 






















Larig/lit 


195 


143 


106 


4 


H 


1 


11 


333 


1,954 


1,127 


Linguistic^ 


112 


70 


20 


1 

J. 


2 




6 


39 


39 


232 


Lang rci'd 


307 


213 


136 


5 


10 


1 


17 


372 


1,993 


1,359 


Huir.f'ini ti'^f; 


lb4 


96 


23 




3 




4 


177 


S,717 


894 


liistorical 


431 


236 


145 


7 


11 


8 


15 


330 


7,707 


2,107 


Soc r.ci's 


448 


203 


154 


10 


28 


20 


25 


287 


5,964 


1,706 




95 


40 


10 


1 




2 


2 


18 


259 


134 


Gen area 


227 


143 


117 




1 


3 


10 


65 


270 


259 


TOl'AL 


1662 


931 


575 


23 


53 


34 


73 


1257 


21,910 


6,459 



Source: I.anUjert, Table 9.3, X)p. 375-84. 

a/ Excludes first three years of language in* 



tructi on* 
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4.4. Es timated Language and Arer; :^;.''ecialists , Courses aitd 
Students by World Area ard Discipline, 1971 (Cont'd) 



World area/ 
discipline 


All 

spec 


Read 
write or 
speak 
easily 


Curr 
spec 
stu's 


Spec 
PhD's 
1957- 
59 


Spec 
PhD's 
1967- 
69 


Spec 
MA'S 
1957- 
59 


I Spec 
MA'S 
1967- 
69 


Area 
courses*' 


Under 
J grad 
enroll 


Grao 
area 
enroU' 


Africa 






















Lang/lit 
Linguis tics 


61 
82 


18 
Dy 


34 


- 


- 

9 


- 


- 

1 


49 
22 


564 
81 


247 

131 


Lang rel'd 
HiCTonities 
Historical 
Soc sex's 
Ap?/prof 
Cen area 


143 
50 
344 
994 
140 
84 


77 
11 
33 
179 
16 
5 


86 
37 
252 
537 
98 
34 


1 
3 
8 
1 


9 

18 
46 
8 


— 
1 
15 
1 


1 

3 

23 
39 
1 
10 


71 

111 
308 
37 
10 


645 
1 f 322 
2,833 
11,937 

96. 
46 


378 
431 
1,046 
3,078 
380 
102 


TOTAL 


1755 


321 


1044 


13 


81 


17 


77 


590 


10,87? 


5,415 


South Asia 






















Lanq/lit 
LiiUjuistics 


53 
81 


42 

fjz 


34 

1 CJ 


- 

1 


3 




3 
2 


52 
15 


621 
21 


145 
55 


Lang rel'd 
Huirianities 
Historical 
Soc sci's 
App/prof 
Gori cirea 


134 
149 
198 
460 
36 
82 


104 
49 
62 

114 
10 
39 


52 

64 
93 
190 
12 
VI 


1 
1 
3 

12 
5 


3 
4 
7 
26 
11 


1 
4 

5 
4 
4 


5 
4 

5 
23 

17 


67 
1 oc, 

122 
286 
18 
21 


64 2 
4 ,482 
1,955 
6,135 
71 

825 


200 
633 
587 
2,365 
95 
100 


TOTAL 


1059 


378 


488 


20 \ 


51 


IH 


54 


639 


14,120 


3,980 . 


Southear-t Asia 






















Loug/l it 
Liriguii:tic:; 


7 
28 


2 
11 


2 
27 


2 


3 




2 


26 
18 


89 
11 


66 
126 


Lang rol'd 
Humani tic2 
Historical 
Soc sci 'r; 
App/ptoi 
Con area 


35 
27 

87 
307 
67 
56 


13 
4 
17 
77 
10 
11 


?3 
8 
68 
175 
20 
33 


2 

1 

5 
2 


3 
1 
4 
20 
1 
2 


5 
21 


2 
41 

2 
15 


44 
83 
02 
146 
JH 
67 


IOC 
2,32a 
1,991 
3,901 
47 

397 


192 
443 
807 
1,227 
152 
311 


TOTAL 


6S9 


132 


333 


10 


31 


?G 


62 


440 


8,764 


3,3 32 
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^ Estimated Language and Area Spociali -s. Courses and 

Students by World Area and Discipline, 1971 "(Cont'd, 3). 



Worl— area/ 
discipline 


All 
spec 


Read 
write or 
speak 
easily 


Curr 
spec 
stu's 


Spec 
PhD '3 
1^^57~ 
59 


Spec 
PhD's 
1967- 
69 


Spec 
MA'S 
1957- 
59 


Spec 
MA'S 
1967- 
69 


Area 

a 

courses 


Under 

grad 

enroll 


Grad 
area 
enroll 


East Asia 






















Lang/lit 
Linguis tics; 


314 

89 


258 
80 


292 
28 


1 


17 


1 


13 
2 


386 
84 


3,707 
333 


1,373 
426 


Lang rel'd 

Hunaiiities 

Historical 

Soc sci's 1 

App/prof 

Gen area 


403 
253 

x07:> 

975 
186 
255 


338 
156 
GIG 
581 
97 

12;? 


319 
62 

628 

297 
50 

274 


1 
-> 

6 
8 


17 

4 
14 
29 
4 
3 


1 

8 
2 


15 
3 
20 
17 

27 


470 
284 
504 
433 
21 
88 


4,040 
6,564 
14,686 
11,219 
162 
627 


1,805 
1,517 
3,361 
3,827 
433 
440 


TOTAL 


3144 


1910 


J730 


17 


71 


11 


82 


1300 


37,316 


11,483 
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Table 4.5. Estinated Language Specialists^ GradU c^ tes, and 
Current Students, by World Area, 1971. 









Read, 


write 
















Language 


or speal: 


1957-59 


1967-69 


Current 


World area 


Soecialists 


easily 


qrads 


grads 


s tuden ts 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


a 


No. 


% 


No. 




Latin .^erica 


292 


16.1 


279 


18.4 


23 


4C D 


90 


36.7 


251 


18.8 


East Europe 


504 


27.7 


490 


32.4 


15 


30.6 


73 


29.8 


459 


34.5 


Middle East 


307 


16.9 


213 


14.1 


6 


12.2 


27 


11.0 


136 


10.2 


Africa 


143 


7.9 


77 


5.1 






10 


4.1 


86 


6.5 


South Asia 


134 


7.4 


104 


6.9 


1 


2.0 


8 


3.3 


52 


3.9 


Southeast Asia 


35 


1.9 


13 


0.9 


2 


4-1 


5 


2.0 


29 


2.2 


East Asia 


403 


22.2 


338 


22.3 


2 


4.1 


32 


13.1 


319 


23.9 


TOTAL 


1818 


100.1 


1514 


100.1 


49 


99.1 


245 


100.0 


1332 


100.0 



Source: Ldir±»ert:, Table 9.3, pp. 375-84. 
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The per.-ntage of language special^-^o ar-ong area specialists appears to be 
increasing. Currently 14.1% of al; . .-a specialists are in lanouage-related 
disciplines, but the percentage of . lage specialists among graduating area 
specialists increased from 15.0^ to .0% in the first ten years of the NDBA 
program, and the percentage may .'no- ^se further, since 19.4% of the students 
surveyed by Lambert were Languac- .^ialists (see Table 4.3), 

4'l-2 Specialists: Employer Type 

The little infoi-nation available on the employer types of specialists in 
uncomjT^.only taught languages indicates that most work in universities. Although 
language specialists were only 14.1% of tlie area specialists sur\'eyed by 
Lamb-v-t, they constituted 29.9% of the faculty in the 203 area centers applying 
for KDFL fundi.!K. (see Table 4.6). These statii;tic.s indicate that language 
specialists ar< :o:;centrated not only in academic positions, but in area cen- 
ters, and to :i atcr. extent than specialists in otiicr disciplines. Table 4.6 
also shov7G tlictl Ills-Concentration is not new, since 32.5% of the area program 
faculty in a 2 9^1 survey consisted of language specialists. The secondary 
school enrol Im-^nts recorded in Table 4.1, since they are low and scattered, would 
provide little emplc^^aent for language t:pecialists . Lambert sample of 203 
area programs included no tv7o-year colleges and only 16 four year colleges, sug- 
gesting that few language specialists are employed in these institutions 
(Lairibert, pp. 227-28). Of tlie area specialists surveyed by Lairbort, 22.4 v/erc 
employed non-academically . No breaJcdo;vn by discipline is givon, hov/ever 
(Lambert, p. 37), and the high concentration of language specialists in area 
centers means fcv/er v;ould be working elsewhere. The nuir^Jjer employed in govern- 
ment, business, research organizations, and libraries, is tiaerefore unknown, 

4-1-3 Specialists; World Area 

Despite recent progress, a breakdown of the ] 800 estimated language specialists 
by v;orld area shows tliat for all but a few languages, experts are f:ew. Tables 
1.5 and 4.7 sliow the distribution of specialists estimated and those surveyed. 
One sixtii of tho estimated language specialists are in Latin American studies, 
predominant2y SpanisJi, and over one-fourth are in East European studies, many 
probably Russian 5;pocialists. Only one thouscUKl remain .ia all the languages of 
the Middle E^lst, Africa, South Asia, Southeast Asia, and Ee--t Asia. Moreover, 
their average cohcpctence level appears to vary with tlie number of specialists. 
Wliile almost all the Kast European and Latin American language specialists read, 
write or speak their language easily, only tliree quarters of the specialists in 
languages of other areas meet rJiis standard. For certain areas the situation, is 
even worse. Lambert estimates 312 language sj>eclalists for all Africa, South 
Asia, and Southeafit Asia, only tv/o~thirds of v;hom are fluent. The areas ( a 
the fewest language specialists also have the lowest ratio of language^ to all 
specialists in that area, as Table 4.5 illustrates. For example, in .?ifrican 
studies there are only 143 estim.ated language specialists, 77 of them fluent; 
among Africanists surveyed, only 12.7% were language specialists. Put differ- 
ently, not only are fev;er language specialists Africanists, but fewer Africji- 
ists are language specialists. In Southeast Asian languages Lambert estiiriates 
only 35 specialists altogether, 13 of them fluent; a mere 5.2% of Southeast^' 
Asian scholars surveyed were language specialists. Contrast East Europe with 
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Table 4,6. Discipline Distribution of Lambert Survey Si^ocialists ^ 
NDFL Applicant ProgrcuTi Faculty, and Bennett Survey "Faculty^. 









NDFL App 


Bennett 








Program 


Survey 


Discipline 


Specialists 


Faculty 


Faculty 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Lang/literature 


565 


10.1 


822 


21.3 


97 


25.9 


Linguistics 


227 


4.0 


335 


8.7 


25 


6.7 


Lemg related 


792 


14.1 


1157 


29.9 


122 


32.5 


Humanities 


315 


5.6 


278 


7.2 


16 


4.3 


Historical 


1508 


26.8 


623 


16.1 


81 


21.6 


Social scieno'^n 


2229 


39.7 


118S 


30.7 


149 


39-7 


Education 


156 


2.8 


77 


2.0 






Applied/profess 


206 


3.7 


12 G 


3.3 


7 


1.9 


Gen '^iea studies 


204 


3.6 


353 


9.1 






Nonciisciplinary 


208 


3.7 


63 


1.6 






TOTAL 


5618 


100.0 


3S65 


lOC.O 


375 


100.0 



Source: Lamljert, Table 3.43, pp. 106-G7, 



a/ v:endell Benn^^tt, Area St udie.s in /iineri cry Univcrsitj^ (New yorkr 
Social Science Research Council, 1951) , p, ^i, as cited by Lambert. 
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.1. Discipline of Lambert Suip/ey Specialists, h v . 1 3 ;.:. jct. 



Discipline 


Latin 
America 


East 
Europe 


Middle 
East 


Africa 


Soutl-i 
Asia 




No. 




No . 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Lang/lit 
Linguistics 


105 
26 


10.7 
2.6 


191 
24 


20.2 
2.5 


83 
48 


11.7 
6.8 


24 
32 


3.5 
4.6 


28 
43 


5.0 
7.7 




Lang-rel'd 
Humanities 
Historical 
Soc. sci's 
Education 
App/pi^'of 
Gen area 
Non disci . 


131 

1 T 
X J 

237 
472 
26 
61 
IG 
27 


13.3 

X.J 

24.1 
48.0 
2.6 
6.2 
l.G 
2.9 


215 

lt> 

349 

14 
27 
29 
28 


22.7 
1.6 
36.9 
28.4 
1.5 
2.9 
3.1 
3.0 


131 
66 

184 
92 
16 
25 
73 
24 


18.4 
9.3 

25.9 

27.0 
2.3 
3.5 

10.3 
3.4 


56 
20 
135 
390 
24 
31 
5 
28 


8.1 
2.9 
19.6 

56.6 
3.5 
4.5 
0.7 
4.1 


71 
79 
105 
243 
11 
8 
26 
17 


12.7 
14.1 
18.8 
43.4 
2.0 
1.4 
4.6 
2.9 




TOTAL 


983 


100.0 


946 


100.0 


711 


100.0 


G89 


100.0 1 


SCO 


100.0 






Southeast 


Ea 


^3t 


















As 


ia 


As 


ia 


Oceania 


Total 










No. 


u 


Ho- 


1 ,. ^ 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Lang/lit 
Linguistics 


4 
17 


1.0 

4.2 


130 
37 


10.0 
2-8 






565 
227 


10.1 
4.0 








Lang-rcl'd 
Humanities 
Historical 
Soc sci's 

Kc i cation 

Gen area 
Nondisci. 


21 
17 
53 
237 
23 
18 
10 
24 


5.2 
4.2 
13.2 
58.8 
5.G 
4.5 
2.5 
6.0 


1G7 
105 
444 
404 

41 

36 

45 

60 1 


12.8 
8.1 
34.1 
31.0 
3.1 
2.8 

-5.7 


1 

22 
1 


4.2 

91.7 1 
4.2 


792 
315 
1508 
2229 
155 
206 
204 
208 


14.1 
54.6 
26.8 
39.7 
2.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.7 








TOTAL 


403 1 


00.0 


2 302 [ 


ICO.O 


24 


LOO.O 


5G1R 


100.0 









Source: Lambert, Table 3.44, pp. 109-10. 
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over 500 estimated language specialists, almost all able to read, write or 
speak their language easily, where language scholars constituted 22.7% of the 
area specxalists surveyed. The enrollment figures sho\m in Table 4.8 indi- 
cate that eiis situation will continue unchanged: the number of currently 
specxalizing students and enrollments in tlie languages of each area are 
roughly proportionate to the number of specialists. 

Courses and Enrollmc-nts : World Area 

Tables 4.8, 4.9 and 4.10 shov; the distribution of area courses and enroll- 
ments by discipline and world area. V.'nile language specialists constitute 
29.9% of the faculty at NDFL applicant programs, language courses constitute 
a total of 41.2% of the courses offered. If tlie first three yoars of lan- 
guage instruction are excluded 30.2% of the oouxses nyy. . tiil language 
related. The latter, however, account for only 16. 6% of the total enroll- 
ment m all area-related courses: 23.2% of the graduate and i3.95: of the 
undergraduate enrollment. The advanced-level courses, then, are considerably 
smaller than nor.t otJier area courses. Tm analysis of course offerings by 
worla area sho-.^s the sair^: iinbnlanced pattern as the distribution of special- 
xsts. (see /aJjle 4.10.) Witli all level.: of instruction included, over sixt-y 
percent of area-related cdurses in East European and East Asian studies and 
half tl-ios-3 an Middle Eastern and Latir^ American area studies; are languaqe 
courses, contrasted with 40% in Southeast Asia, 37^. in African, and'35%"in 
Soutli Asian area studies programs. With basic courses excluded, the imbal- 
ances become glaring. Instruction beyond the tliird year ii. rare in African 
and Southeast Asian l-iKjujg-s, and infrequent in Middle 1, astern and East 
Asian languages. (Tabic 4.11 shows the ratio of advanced to all language 
courses.) Moreover, more detailed statistics compiled by Lambert indicate 
tliat If tlic primary languages of each region were ey.cluded {o.o., AraJjic and 
Hebrew for the Middle East, Chinese and Japanese for East Asia), the propor- 
tion of advanced instruction would be much lov.-er. 

4 . 2 lAncp ' ' ..-J and Lingui::ti cs i n Language , nd hreg Studies 

1-2.1 fl istorical Bac?-ground 

Linguists have played a special role in the teaching of uncommonly tauglit 
languages in tliis country. As Lambert describes it, World War II brought a 
sudden need for materi£i]s in many unconuronly taught languages, a need filled 
largely by linguists, with linguists cdune the oral- aural teaching stylo, 
which <-.tre.:fK:d "functior.al skilJs" taught by a team of Jinguist ar,d native 
-ml- -(:;.;.':!- (L.;r,.bert, pp. 190-91. Tlie trend continued with tlie commencement 



1/ The pedagooical resuX'.-, jf this development arc of interest to this study 
only indirectly (see Secti ; 'i..4). For discus:, Ion, see Lambert, pp. 190-202, 
and Richard T. Tiiotnpson, "Tii-- -Jnconmionly Taught Languages," 'i'he Brltannica 
j:^y.f9 ^'^ Eoroig.'i Lant j u aqt-- .■ vol. 3 (1970) . pp. .779-302. 
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Table 4.8^ Disciplinar%- D istribution of NDFL Applicant Program Courses, 

Enrollmeats, and crurrent S;x?cialist Students, 1968-70. 



Discipline 


Courses 


Undergrad. 
enrollment 


Graduate 
enrollment 


Total 
enrollment 


Specialist 
students 


Uo. 


% 






Uo. 


% 


No. 




No. t 




Lang/lit^ 
Linguistics 


2325 
356 


26.2 
4.0 


21,386 
1,176 


13.2 
0.7 


13,202 
1,956 


20-2 
3.0 


34,538 
3,132 


15.2 
1.4 


474 
112 


15.7 
3.7 


Lang-rel '(3 
Humanities 
Historical 
Soc sci's 
Education 

Gen area 
Woidisci- 


2681 
845 
1968 
2733 
130 
151 
320 
57 


30.2 
9.5 
22.1 
30.8 
1.5 
1.7 
3.6 
0.6 


22,502 
22,475 
47,659 
63,899 
477 
1,173 
3,077 
976 


13.9 
13.8 
29.4 
39-4 
0.3 
0.7 
1.9 
0.6 


15,158 
4,599 
15,158 
24,270 
1,551 
2,486 
1,681 
340 


23.2 
7.0 
23-2 
37-2 
2-4 
3.8 
2.6 
0.5 


37,720 
27,074 
62,817 
88,169 
2,028 
3,659 
4,758 
1,316 


16.6 
11,9 
27. n 
38. • 

0.'. ! 

2. ] 


586 

99 
864 
982 

78 

47 

307 

' . « '* 


19.4 
3.3 

28.7 

32.6 
2.6 
1.6 

10.2 
1-G 


TOT/ ' 1 


8890 


100.0 


1G2,2^>8 


100.0 


65,243 


100.0 


227,541 


100. C 


30i<: 


100.0 



Source: Lajrbort, Table 4.2, pp. 122-23. 



Does not include the fir.st three oars of language instruction, 3739 additional 
courses,- if they are included, language-related courses constitute 41.2% of the 
total of 12,629 area courses (Lambert, p. 124). 
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Table 4.9. Number and Percent of NDFL Applicant Program 
Courses by Discipline and World Area, 1968-70. 



Discipline 


Latin 
Ameri ca 


East 
Eur ope 


Middle 
East 


Africa 


No. % 


No. % 


No. ^ 


No. % 


Literature 
Linguistics 

A^cu«v^ J- ^ X \Ji 

Humanities 
Historical 
Soc scl's 
Education 
^PP/pr of 
Nondisci - 

TOT/iL 


749 32.9 
35 1.5 

76 3.3 
415 18.2 
779 34.2 

Z m ^ 

77 3.4 
2275 99.9 


730 38.6 
143 7.6 

873 46.2 
47 2.5 
396 21.0 
499 26i4 
lU 0.5 
14 0.7 
50 2.6 

1889 99.9 


333 26.5 
39 3-1 

372 29.6 
177 r4.1 
338 26.9 
287 22.8 
5 0.4 
13 1.0 
65 5.2 

1252 100.0 


49 8.3 
22 3.7 

71 12.0 
53 9.0 
111 18.8 
308 52.2 
25 4.2 
12 2.0 
10 1.7 

590 99.9 


Literafcure 
Linguij;Lics 

Lang-rcl' d^* 

Humanities 

Historical 

Soc GCi'G 

Education 

App/prof 

Nonclisci. 

TOTAL 


South 
Asia 


Southeast 
Asia 


East 
Asia 


All 
Areas 


Mo. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No . 


52 8.1 
15 2.3 

67 10.5 
125 19.6 
122 19.1 
286 44.8 

11 1.7 
7 1.1 

21 3.3 

G39 100.1 


26 5.9 
IS 4.1 

44 10.0 
83 18.9 
02 18.6 
146 33.2 
13 3-0 
1.1 

67 15.2 
440 100.0 


-"^:6 21.4 
S4 4.7 

470 OCi 1 

*-x t \j U .t 

284 15.8 
504 23.0 
433 24.1 
11 O.G 
11 0,G 
87 4.8 

1800 100.0 


2325 26. 2 
356 4.0 

ZoqS. 30.2 
845 9.5 
1968 22.1 
2738 30.8 
130 1.5 
151 1.7 
377 4,2 

8890 100.0 



Liim-bert, Table 4.3, pp. 126-27. 



t. ir-rlude the first tJirce yeara of language instruction. 
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Table 4.10. Language as Percent of All NDFL Applicant 
Program Courses, by World Area, 1968-70. 



World Area 


Percentage 


Latin America 


49.1 


East Euroxje 


66.0 


Middle East 


52.3 


Africa 


37.3 


South Asia 


34.5 


Southeast Asia 


40.5 


East Asia 


60.7 


ALL 


41.2 1 



Source: feniborL, pp. 125, 128. 
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Table 4,11. Advanced as Percent of All Language-Rolated 
Courses in NDFL Applicant Programs/ 1968-70. 



World Area 



Latin /unorica 
East Europe 
Middl ^ East 
Africa 
South Asia 
Southec-ist Asia 
East Asia 



Percentage 



41.0 
30.3 
18.9 

6.4 
27.0 

3.4 
21.7 



Source: Lambert, Table 4.4, p. 128. 

Note: Advanced are language couz'ses beyond the 
third year, literature, and linguistics courses- 
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of the NDEA program in 1958 and the establishment of tlie Peace Corps in the 
early sixties. Relatively icv; linguists were then available (section 3 1 
gives scae indication of tlieir nunibers) , and many were pressed into teaching 
and materials preparation in uncommonly taught languages. 

The situations which linguists and linguistics methods entered differed. 
The study of certain lariguages was already established in American universi- 
ties East European languages were taught in tradrtionaUy oriented language 
and literature departments (Lan^ert, p. 190), as were ihe classical lan- 
guages of East Asia, the Middle East, and South Aiiie: in tl-.e Orientalist and 
Hebraic tradition, a mix of language, literature, and history (Lambert, 
pp. 128-29). Some linguists, particularly older ones, were trained in this 
tradition. Most were not, however, and tlie outcome is the co-existence 
today of both linguists and tr.iditionally oriented language and literature 
scholars in certain fields, notably East European, Kiddle Eastern, and Far 
Eastern languages. Otlier languages v/ere rarely studied by Amerir^us before 
the Second V7orld War or even 1958; in these fields lingiiisti: now predominate. 

4.2.2 Estiir.ated Runibers of Specialist-Linguists 

The LSA Membership Survey indicates with reasonable accuracy the tol:. : 
number of linguists specializing in uncommonly taught languages. Ihi, V.-.- "..v 
was too small to provide guidance vis a vis particular languages or 
language groups, ho^vever. The Lambert study separates linauists out -e 
level of world areas, and fonns the basis for most of our discus£;iMn. .,vd^e,-i- 
estimates that altogether about 500 linguists are involved in area sU^^U-s 
(see Table 4.12). LSA statistics on areas of specialization (shov.^a in 
Table 2.17 and adjusted for overlap) show that about 29% of the ■-■isuj cs 
work force (or 870 linguists) specialize in uncomjnonly taught T ixnc -r- -.,- if: 
North American Indian and West European (i.e., non-area studies) "i-^^'guagr-s 
are excluded the figure is 21% or about 630. One third of the rr..v.-arch 
topics reported by working linguists (see Table 2.20) involved uncommonly 
taught languages including North American Indian and VJesc Europeaii; when the 
latter are excluded the figure is one-fourth. Lambert's figures may be 
expected to differ from the LSA's for several reasons. First, as noted above, 
some uncommonly tauglit languages do not fall under tiie rubric of language and 
area studies. Second, Lambert's disciplinary classifications are based upon 
the respondent's self-identification, while the LSA study included as lin- 
guists :^omo persons who identified themselves as language specialists. Both 
these factors would render L ^^'.ert's statistics on linguistics lower than tl-.e 
LSA»s. Third, LarfDert's data included Spanish and Russian, »isofar as they 
were asjjociated v;ith Latin American and East European area studies; most 
linguists in these areas work in commonly, rathe^r than uncommonly taught lan- 
guages. Finally, the LSA statistics v;ere compiled two years after Lambert's 
and therefore include two years' graduates who have joined tJie work force. 
When the effects of tno first three factors are estimated and Lambert's sta- 
tistics adjusted accordingly, we find, as of 1971, about 600 linguists in 
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Table A. 12. Estinated Linguists, Linguistics Graduates and Current 
Linguistics Students Associated with Area Studies, by World Area, 19 71 









Read, write 














Ling 


iiists 


or 


speak 


1957-59 


1J967-69 


Current 


World area 


ea 


sily 


grads 


grads 


students 


Ko. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


Latin America 


58 


11.5 


56 


14.2 




11 


26.2 


^0 


15,5 


Sast Europe 


56 


11.1 




l^i.2 


2 


4 


9.5 


73 


28.3 


Middle East 


112 


22.1 


70 


17.8 


1 


8 


19.0 


20 


7.8 


Africa 


82 


16.2 


59 


15.0 




10 


23.8 


52 


20.2 


South 7^sia 


81 


16.0 


62 


15.7 


1 


2 


4.8 


18 


7.0 


Soutrieast Asia 


28 


5.5 


11 


2.8 


2 


5 


11.9 


27 


10.5 


Eaut: Ayia 


89 


17.6 


CO 


20.3 




2 


-4.8 


28 


10.9 




506 


100«0 


394 


100.0 




42 


100.2 


258 


100.2 



Source: Larl>ort;, Titblc 9.3, pp. 375-04. 
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xincommonly taught languages, a number corroborated by tlie LSA's figure of 630 
in 1973.-^ 

Although the number of available linguists per language is unknovm,^ Larribert 
has estimated the nun^ber active in the study of eacli world area as well as 
the number thought to read, write or speak an area language easily.^ In tlie 



1/ The niL^er 630 is adjusted for the first factor, since it is based upon 
data excluding non-area studies languages. We adjusted the LamJ^ert figure 
for the second and third factors as follows: Lam^bert's exact estimate is 506, 
of v;hom 114 are in Latin American and East European studies. We assumed on 
the basis- of an educated guess that tiiree-quarters , or 86, of the latter v;orhed 
exclusively in Spanish or Russian, and subtracted that nuntber, leaving 420 
Unguis in uncommonly tauc,. ^ languages. The latter figxire accounts only for 
those wlio identify themselves as linguists. Among respondents to the LSA Mem- 
bership Survey, 199 reported a specialty in a foreign language; 57, or 29% of 
these identified themselves as foreign language specialists ratlier than 
linguists. The comparable figure based upon Lambert's estimates is 592 (de- 
rived from the equation x = 420 -i- .29x) , >'hich, given the two-year difference 
coincides almost exactly with the LSh estimate (cf. Table 4.13). 
2/ Statistics by language appear in Tables 2.17 and 2.20, but the samples on 
which they are based are too small to permit their being considered represent- 
ative at this level of detail. This conclusion it, supported by the results 
obtained v;Iien the figures in these tables are classified by world area and ex-- 
trapolated to the entire sample: they are completely at variance with Lambert's 
more comoirehensive samples. Data on language specialization collected by the 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel did not prove uo-eful in 
this study. Although the figures published were limited to tvo laz^guages per 
respondent, if t±iey arc to be be.Ueved, about 60% of all linguists possess" some 
degree of skill in uncom.T.only taught languages. 

3/ IVhcn Lambert's es:timates of linguists per v;orld area are adjusted in the 
same manner as his total estimate (see note 1 above), the results are: 

Read, v;rite or specik 
v:orld area Hst'd no of linguists lang easily 




Middle East 158 99 

Africa II5 83 

South Asia II4 87 

Southeast Asia ' 39 I5 

East Asia 125 112 

We prefer not to base our discussion upon these figures, however, for tv;o 
reasons: First, we assumed that if 29% of linguists specializing in any for- 
eign language identified themselves as language specialists rather than lin- 
guists, the same was true of those specializing in uncommonly taught languages. 
Given the differences in the relationships between linguists and other language 
specialists in the different world areas, and our ignorance of the factors 
affecting professional identification, this assumption becomes too questionable 
to be used at this level. Second, at this level, the estimates cannot be 
checked against statistics obtained from an independent source such as the LSA 
Membership Survey. 
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first two areas listed in Table 4.12, Latin America and East Europe, the num- 
ber of linguists working in languages outside Spanish and Russian is not knovm, 
and we shall not discuss them further except to point out that almost 100% are 
fluent in at least one language of their area. Among the remaining world areas, 
with the exception of Southeast Asia, linguists are much more evenly distrii>- 
uted tha:: are language and literature specialists or language specialists as a 
group (see Tables 4.4 ajid 4.5). Lambert estimates 112 linguists in Middle 
Eastern languages, 80-90 each in Africa, Soutli Asia, and East Asia, but only 
about 30 in Soutiieast Asia. Levels cf linguistic competence vary widely, how- 
ever: 90% of the linguists in East Asian studies read, V7rite, or speak their 
language easily, compared with cibout 75t of African and South Asian area lin- 
guists, 62% in Middle Eastern Isi^guages, and only 40% of those working in 
Southeast Asian linguistics. 

4.2.3 Ratio of Linguist s and L£?nqo3.q o and Litm-ature Spec ia lists 

The balance of linguists and language and literature specialists varies with 
world areas. As previously discussed, Lambert's estimates of linguists vs. 
languc'ige and literature specialists mnst be r-iad with some caution, since 
some w/io identify themselves as tiie latter are probably linguists under tlie 
definition used in this study. v;ith tliis caveat in mind, v;e may consider 
Table 4.6, which shov;:j that linguists constitute 4.0% of area specialists 
generally, and 8.7^ of those in NDFL applicant programs, ard indicates that 
linguists are outnumbci-ed two cind one-half to one by language and literature 
scholars in botrj groups. In 1951, however, tlic ratio was 4~1. Di v ' -rences 
by world area appear in Tai^L-s 4.7 and 4.13. According to the f i > r , based 
upon disciplinary self- identification, in African, Soutli Asian ' I'outheast 
Asian studies, linguists outnumber language and literature specio ^ ^ while 
in Latin Ar:erican, East European, and East Asian languages, they • ' ( itute 
less than one-fifth tlie total language specialists and are in a t. - lo one 
min:'rity in Middle Eastern languages. Classification by prograru \i- .ids, re- 
flected in- Table 4.13, provides different results for some areas, notably 
South Asia (linguists a miiiority of 44% ratlicr than a majority of 60%) , East 
Ftirone (percentage of lirujuists 27% rather than 11%) , and the Middle East 
(linguists only 24% compared with 37% of all language specialists). The 
source of these variations is unknov;n. The coirparison indicates that altliough 
estimates of tlie total niunber of linguists in area studies and of the total 
number of language specialists in ead-i area may be reliable, the breiikdown 
by v;orld area of linguists alone is apparently not. 

4.2.4 Employer Type 

Linguists as well as language specialists are concentrated, not only at 
academic institutions, but at those v/ith area progreuns (see Table 4.6) . 
Statistical data on the employer type of the others are so sparse that we 
have included them only in section 4.5.1, in order to avoid unnecessary repe- 
tition. Two particular non-academJ.c institutions which sponsor linguistic 
work deserve more detailed discussion here, however, because of their exten- 
sive involvement with uncommonly taught languages. 
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Table 4,13. Percent of Linguists Among Language 
Faculties in UDFL Applicant Programs^ 1968-70, 



v;orld Area 


Percent of Linguists 


Latin America 


17.G 


East Europe 


27.5 


Middle Hast 


23.7 


Africa 


60-5 


South Asia 


43.6 


Southeast Asia 


69.2 


East Asia 


29.5 


ALL 


29.0 



Source: LairJDort, Table 5-12, p. 190. 
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The first is the Foreign Service Institute of the U- S. Departraent of State, 
V7han surveyed in 1973, the School of Language Studies employed 30 linguists 
working in both cominonly and uncommonly taught languages at v;ashington and 
field schools. IVelve of them held a Ph.D., and eighteen did not. The three 
branch schools employed one linguist each for Japanese, Chinese, and Arctbic, 
each school enrolling 10-20 language students. • T\-;enty- seven linguists on 
the Washington staff supervised 100 instructors teaching 36 different uncom- 
monly languages. (The range of this effort becomes more apparent when one 
considers that all 364 v;or]:ing linguists responding to the LSA Membership 
Surx-ey reported sjjecializing in 51 uncomnonly taught languages and conduct- 
ing research in Al.) Each linguist in Washington was supervising one to 
three languages. Over the last 15 years the School has produced basic and 
intcrmediaCe level materially in GO languages; at the time of the survey, the 
staff was v;orking on 19 projects in 14 different unco.vmonly taught languages. 
Languages taught at the FSI in three different time periods are listed in 
Appendix B. The Dean reported that specific languages taught varied from 
one time to another and that future changes v/ere impossible to predict. A 
comparison of the three tables, hov/over, shows that all the languages taught 
in fiscal 1963 appear in the 1972 and 1973 tables (except for Swahili, not 
listed in tlie last-nentioned) , suggesting a stca:)lc core of languages of 
interest to the federal government. 

The second non~acadamic institution working v:ith many uncommonly taught lan- 
guages is the Summer Institute of Linguistics, which as of 1973 sponsored the 
work of 900 /^jnerican linguists (131 with advanced degrees) in approximately 
550 languages. The siL's linguistic work appears to be the complement of 
Icmguage and area studies concerns: minority group, unofficial, usually pre- 
viously unwritten languages. For most, SIL members are likely the only 
An;erican specialists and t.^e source of the only materials in or about the 
language. Studies undertaken by SIL linguists include linguistic analyses, 
dictionaries, texts, alphabet de.:igii and literacy materials including some 
bilingual in the national language and the language i:Lnder study, (Appendix C 
contains more detailed information about the SIL.) 

4 • 2 . 5 j^^gMQ5 ie arid Linguistics Instruction 

Linguists under discussion in this chapter are active in language teaching. 
According to the LSA Meitbership Survey, only 3.5% of academically employed 
respondents held appointments in departments of uncommonly taught languages— 
a total of a little under 100 linguists altogether when extrapolated to the 
entire estimated work forco. On the other hand, of those reporting tlie sub- 
jects of their courses, 13.8% taught at least one course in an uncommonly 
taught language (not including courses in tlie linguistic^, of those languages) . 
Application of this percentage to the total of 2450 linguists thought to be 
academically employed produces an estimate of 338 currently engaged in 
instruction in uncommonly taught languages in American universities. 
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Linguistics classes in uncoitmonly taught languages are quite small according 
to the enrollment statistics set fortli in Table 4.8. TVltliough linguistics 
courses are 4.0% of all area courses (not counting the first three years of 
language instruction), they account for only 1.4% of the total enrollment, 
3.0% of all graduate, and 0.7^ of all undergraduate area studies enrollment. 
Although linguists constituted 29% of the language faculty in programs in the 
sample, the ratio of all language to linguistics courses was 17-1, and with 
the first three years of language instruction excluded was 6 1/2-1 (see 
Table 4.8). As Table 4.9 shows, the percentage of linguistics courses varies 
v/idely among world areas, from a low of 1.5% in Latin American area courses 
to a high of 7.6% in East European courses, in absolute numbers, linguistics 
courses are few except in East European and Far Eastern languages. They are 
most infrequent in those areas where language instruction itself is vrealcest— 
Africa, South Asia, and Southeast Asia, and where the nmrJ:.er of language 
specialists (linguists or not) is smallest. 



The Supply of Linguists in the Uncomrionly Taught Lan gur. 



Calculation of the supply of linguists specializing in uncommonly taught 
languages is founaed upon two statistics: our estimate of 592 linguists in- 
volved in area studies in 1971, and Lambert's finding that in tlie late sixties 
14. 5?* of all linguistics doctorates awarded v;ere associated with lanyii<3ge and 
area studiei: (Lambert, Table 8.10, p. 330). The first figure has been dis-- 
cussed in Section 4.2 above. The second seems low, compared with tlie 20% of 
the linguistics work force who reported a specialization in uncommonly taught 
languages, and the 20^ of doctoral linguistics shidents who anticipate seek- 
ing emploiment in one or more uncomr.ionly taught languages (see Table 2.64). 
The demand for linguists spurred by the Second V7orld War, the IIDEA, and Peace 
Corps programs may have pressed a larger percentage of linguists into v/ork 
associated witti imcominonly taught languages thian will happen in the future, 
how-vor. Therefore v;e have taJcen 14 ..5% of graduating linguistics Ph.D. 's as 
a conservative estimate of their future availability for work in the uncom- 
monly taught larigiiages. Our estimates are also conservative in that, while 
we start with a base of 592 linguists at all degree levels, the additions 
projected include only PhD's. Additional, unpredictable numbers v/ill enter 
at the masters' level. Table 4.14 shows low and high projections of the 
increase during the next decade of tliat portion of the linguistics work force 
thought to specialize in uncommonly taught languages. The figurerj are based 
upon the low and higli projections of all linguistics PliD's shcv.-n in Table 3.11 
in conjunction with the assumptions that 1.5% of the work force will die or' 
retire each year, that 14.8% of tJie graduating PhD's are for<:ign citizens who 
will leave this country for their ov/n on graduation, and that 14.5% of the 
remainder will specialize in uncommonly taught languages. Under the low 
estimate, the number of linguists in uncommonly taught languages v/ill increase 
by about 200. The high estimate projects a net increase of 250. These 
figures are very approximate because of the number and uncertainty of the 
underlying assuniptions . Nonetlieless , past trends and our knowledge of the as- 
pirations of present graduate students support these estimates. Among graduate 
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Table 4,14, Ner Work Force Increases at Doctoral Level for 



Linguists in Uncoimnonly Taught Lcinguages^ 1972-1983 



(a) Based on Minimura Projections of Doctorates 
Losses by 



Year 






wet Jrnus 


Net Increase 


1971-72 


592 


9 


20 


11 


1972-73 


603 


9 


20 


11 


1973-74 


614 


9 


0^ 
z*± 


XD 


1974-75 


629 


9 


25 


16 


1975-76 


645 


10 


28 


18 


197G-77 


663 


10 


30 


20 


1977-78 


684 




O 1 


1 / 


1978-79 


7m 


xu 


O D 


18 


1979-80 


71Q 

/ S.J 


1 1 

XX 


^7 


18 


1980-81 


/ -J i 


X X 




18 


1981-82 




XX 


30 


19 




in 6 


x^ 


or* 
30 


18 






IvCo UX L.XIl'J UUL-cIj. XIl J.^Oji 








\U ) ii 


ci::>l:u. Uii riaXxiuiXLll JrxO j«C L,X01ii.> 


o 11 Do ctoiircitti s 




1971-72 


592 


9 


20 


11 


1972-73 


603 


9 


24 


15 


1973-74 


618 


9 


27 


18 


1974-75 


636 


10 


30 


20 


1975-76 


656 


10 


32 


22 


1976-77 


678 


10 


34 


24 


1977-78 


702 


11 


34 


23 


1978-79 


725 


11 


34 


23 


1979-80 


748 


11 


34 


23 


1980-Bl 


771 


12 


35 


23 


1981-82 


794 


12 


36 


24 


1982-83 


818 


12 


37 


25 



Resulting total in 1982-83: 843 



a/At rate of 1.5% per year. 

b/Projected number of linguistics doctorates less non-citizens leaving 
this country, estimated at 14.8% of the total PhD's graduating x .145 
(14.5% of total linguistics PhD's estimated to be associated vjitli area 
studies) • 
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students surveyed by the LSA, 50 doctoral linguistics students e>5)ected to seek 
employraent in the uncommonly taught languages in 1973 and 1974 alone. Lambert 
estimated 258 linguistics students in area studies in 1971 (Table 4.12). Thus, 
available information indicates that during the next decade at least 300 new 
graduates v/ill likely be on the job market at tlie doctoral lovel alone, and 
that at least 200 new (i.e., non-replacement) positions will be required to 
employ them in situations utilizing their knowledge of vmcommonly taught 
languages. Given the number of languages in which teaching and study is de- 
sirable, and the low level of competence of American area specialists in most 
(see section 4.4), this is not a large number for a ten-year period, but 
whether the need will be translated into jobs is another question to be con- 
sidered (though inconclusively) later. 

The distribution of graduates among world areas is difficult to determine. 
The only statistics available are Lambert's esLimates of the distribution of 
current specializing students in Table 4.12, A comparison of the percentage 
of lingxiists nov; v;orking in each world area with the niiinber of linguistics 
students specializing shov;s that many more students appear to be specializing 
m East European languages, and many fewer in Mi.ddle Eastern. Estimates of 
linguists per world area are of questionable accuracy, hov/evcr; see section 
4.2. 



^ • ^ The Need for Specialists in the Unco:m:icnly Taught Languages 

The Lambert survey documents extensively the need for more and better train- 
ing and materials in the uncommonly taught languages, and the; reader is re- 
ferred to that v;ork for complete findings on tliis subject and Lambert's 
conclusions. Here we will summarize tliose findings of greatest interest to 
li nguists- 

LamJ:>ert sug:jcsts that tho expan.-ion of language and area studies in this 
country has tv;o principal aims: to remedy a manpower deficiency and to de- 
parochialize American culture and education (Lambert, p. 312). His findings 
relate primarily to the first. The most im-portemt as regards languages is 
reflected in Table 4.15: the low level of language competence among area 
specialists. With tlie exception of Spaiiish and a few East European languages 
(in which specialists probably include many native r.peaJiors) , the language 
skill level is low. Moreover, if one excludes the one or two primary languages 
of each arei (Sp£inish, Russian, Arabic, Swahili , Hindi/Urdu, Malay, Chinese, 
and Japa-iese) skill levels are even lov:er, and the nuirJ^er of respondents report- 
ing any familiarity small. (Lambert, pp. 84-85). In fact, in his recommenda- 
tions, Lambert states that "the most immediate need is for upgrading the Icin- 
guage competences of those in the current national pool." (Lambert, pp. 389-90). 
His recommendations toward accomplishing thiis end are related to his findings 
on language instruction, and will be summarized later. 

One of the principal reasons for the low level of language competence is the 
low initial level of training: more than half the specialist graduates of 
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Table 4-15, Mean Language Skill Scores of Language and 
Area Specialis ts ^ by Language^ 1971, 



. . Score No, of respondents 

Latin America 

Spanish 
Portuguese 
Cent, Amer, Ind, 
Guarani 
Qucchua 

Other S, Amer, Ind, 

East Europe 



Baltic 7.61 l« 

Runanian 6,44 23 

Modarn Greek 6,31 64 

Albanian 6.80 5 

Hungarian 8,23 22 

Estonian 7-00 e 

Russian 7.28 986 

Polisn 6,79 224 

Czech/Slovak 6.89 142 

Serbo-Croatian 6. 80 18 j 

Bulgarian 5.99 75 

Ukranian 7,i9 65 

Otiicr Slavic 6,38 86 

Middle East 

Persian 6,25 18^ 

Kurdish 5.50 4 

Other iraniein 5,i0 ll 

Armenian 7 , 18 17 

Arabic 6.13 530 

Hebrev/ 6,74 233 

Amharic 5,09 02 

Otnor Semitic 5,l3 130 

Berber 6,80 5 

cushitic 3,83 6 

Osmonli Turkish G,5l 179 

Otner Turkic 6,42 26 

Mongolian 6,05 2I 

Otiier Altaic 6,3J 3 



8-02 1007 

5.33 515 

5,08 13 

5.67 3 

5.17 6 

5,50 zi 
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Table 4>1S, Mccin Lanquagfi Skill Scoreis of Language and 
Area Specicilists^ by Language, 1971 (Cont'd) 

^ Score No, of respondents 

Africa 

Kausa 
Swahili 
Xhosa/Zulu 
Other Bantu 
Akan 
Ibo 

Yorx±>a 
Fula 

Other Niger-Congo 
Other Sub-Scili'?.ran 
Africein 

South Asia 

Hindi/Urdu 
Bengali 
Gujerati 
Sinhalese 
Marathi 
Oriya 
Punjabi 

Otlier Indie 
Paishtu 
Tamil 
Telegu 
Mai ay a lam 
Kannada 

Other Dravidian 
Southeast Asia 



Thai/Lao 5.94 95 

Burmese 5.26 42 

Vietnanvase 5 . 84 63 

Cambodian 5 . 29 7 

Other Southeast Asian 5.G9 13 

Malay/Bahasa 6.56 181 

Javanese 7. 00 6 

Tagalog 5.37 43 

Visayan 6.09 ll 

Iloc£ino 5. 75 4 

Other Indonesian 5,95 22 



5.82 


50 


6.18 


184 


6.00 


14 


6.34 


77 


5.81 


16 


6.G2 


13 


4.57 


21 


5.75 


8 


5.74 


38 



5.68 



6.22 
5.90 
6.64 
4.93 
6.26 
5.45 
6.32 
5.55 
6.18 
5.68 
6.56 
5.80 
5.59 
5.83 



379 
63 
22 
14 
43 
11 
25 

202 
11 
37 
25 
10 
17 
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Table 4.15. (Cont'd 3) 



Score No. of respondents 



East Asia 

Mandarin Chinese 6.70 893 

Other Chinese 5.87 60 

Tibetan 5.48 21 

Japanese 6.50 841 

Korean 6.92 98 



Source: Lambert, Table 3.27, pp. 74-83. 

note: Skill score derived by assigning a score of 1 to "no 
skill at all/' 2 to '\/ith difficulty," and 3 to "easily." 
Lov;est possible score is 3, indicating general faiailiarity 
with the language but no skills, and maximum possible is 9, 
.indicating highest skills in three caterr^-.ries of reading, 
v/riting.and speeJcing. 
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language and area centers have taken no language training at all, and the re- 
mainder have received the ave:;age equivalent of four and one half semester 
course units (Lanibert, p. 394). The latter group includes language special- 
ists, who constitute about 15% of the national specialist pool; the average 
language training period of the remainder must be considerably under tv/o 
years then. Current enrollment figures indicate that this situation will 
continue: 70% of the students enrolled for language courses are at v;hat 
Lambert terms the "basic skill acquisition level" — first, second or third 
year courses. Table 4.16 shows the breakdo^vn by world area. In African, 
South Asian, and Southeast ?^sian languages tlie great majority of onrollees 
are in these basic courses. Other tables (not shown here) show that the 
"enrollment gradient" is even steeper for most languages. Only the primary 
languages (Spanish, Russian, Arabic, Portuguese. Hebrew, Chinese and Japanese) 
have more tlian a few students per program enrolleU in courses at tlie fourth 
year or beyond. (Lambert, jpp. G5-77) . 

The civailability of materials largely corresponds to enrollments. Lambe3:t '-> 
finds a l^xck of even a basic complement of materials for alniost all uncom- 
monly taught languages apart from Cr.inese, Japanese, Arabic and the East 
European languages (Lambert, p. 198). The technology of linguistics has not 
been extended into advanced language teaching, and materials for language 
instruction beyond the second year are rare. Lambert beli.eves there are two 
reasons for tliis lack: lack of interest on the part of both linguists and 
language teachers and lack of funds and facilities for refinement and pub- 
lication of those materials that are written (Lambert, pp. 196-98) . 

Other problems arise from the format of formal instruction. In spite of 
the opportunities presented by small classes, there is little individuali- 
zation of instruction based upon individual aptitudes, motivation, and 
utilization goals, and students move uniformly throagh fixed semester-mit 
sequences (Lambert, pp. 199-201). The problem is worsened by the students' 
lack of opportunity for using tlie language outside langucige courses. Lan- 
guage study for many studerts is essentially "a separate enterprise which 
may form part of tlie ^required training but v;hich has very little bearing on 
the rest of it." (Lambert, p. J.86) . Many students enrolled in area courses; 
are not specialists and not expected to possess language skills; moreover, 
faculty mofiibcrs themselves often lack language skills (Lambert, p. 243). 
LamJxert found that fov/er tlian 10^. of t]ic non-language courses on Southeast 
7iSia, South Asia, and Africa required any use of an area language. Even in 
Latin American studies, only one- third of tlie non-language courses entailed 
foreign language use. Moreover, 79% of tliese classes were literature courses 
(Lambert, p. 243) . Use of a foreign language in non-language classes was 
found especially infrequent outside Spanish, Russian, Araljic, Hebrew, Chinese 
cuid Japanese (Lambert, p. 244) . 

The lack of language use carries over into the student's later work. Most 
of Lambert's respondents, whether specialists, program graduates, or students 
training to be specialists, v/anted more opportunities to use Uie language of 
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TablG 4.1G. Percent of All Language Enrollt^es Still 
'At Basic Skill Acquisition Level, 1971. 



v:orld 7;rca 


Percent 
Basic 


of Enrollecs in j 
Skill Courses 


Latin America 




66.0 


East Europe 




40.8 


Middle East 




47.5 


Africa 




73.8 


South Asia 




82.3 


Southeast Asia 




91.8 


East As 5 a 




57.8 


ALL 


70.3 



Source: Lanl:»r;rt, Table 5.7, p. 182. 



Note; Basic i;kill acquisition leveJ refers to first, 
second and tiiii-d year language courses. 
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their area and language training in tlie country' where tlie language is spoken. 
Few tliought that any of the current aspects of language training should be 
reduced; substantial percentages desired more of most aspects, especially oral/ 
aural drill and style variety (generally 55-65^), and secondarily, translation 
practice and language laboratory time (33-45%) (Lan±)ert, p, 189) . Lambert 
also notes the rapid attrition of skills which results from infrequent use 
(p. 389). 

To remedy this situation so far as current specialists are concerned, Lambert 
recommends (1) "tlie adaptation of existing centers or the establishment of new 
ones to prepare, administer and monitor individualized language instruction, 
especially at the advanced levels"; (2) the preparation and regular and wide 
circulation of suJ^stantively interesting materials to reinforce and gradually 
improve existing skills; (3) the creation of language use opportunities in 
the United States, by, e.g., conferences conducted in an area language; (4) 
tlie creation of language use opportunities in countries under study (Lana:)crt, 
.p. 30 j). For specializing students ho proposes a requirement of mastery and 
use of an area language, emd judgment of mastery In terras of career goals and 
performance testing ratiier than completion of course units, goals which will 
require the dcyelcKomcnt of standardised testing and teaching' materials and 
greater empha?,i3 on advaxicod language instruction, Lambert* urges that NDEA 
langiiage fundin-j he concentrated upon projects aincd at improving the level 
of competence of both students and specialists (Lambert, pp. 394-95). These 
recommendations are related to otlier proposals for area trainin-, for example, 
curricular changes to prepare students for non-acadci:iic careers, languag:-> u£;e 
xn lectures and non-language courses, sojourns in the country under stud>'; 
any rcad^^r interested iri purp;uing sulojects discu.oscd in this chapter is urged 
to read the entire Lamliert study and to consider the study and teaching of 
uncommonly taught languages in tixc context of area studies. 

^ • ^ The D'lraonJ for Ling u ists 3peciali^:inq in Uncommonly Taught Languages 

Lambert argues persuasive* ly the importance of expanding and improving in- 
5;truction in th- uncomn-^nly taught languages, and indicates tliat linguists 
can ma^:e a subr.tantial contribution to this process. It does noc follow, how- 
ever, that t>ie need will be translated into demand einboaiad in job positions, 
salaries, and fiuids for research and publication. In tliis section we will 
attempt, as avail^ible data perm.it, to measure the demeirid for linguists spe- 
cialising in uncommonly taught languages by indicators discussed in connection 
vdth Uio demand for linguists generally: current cmijloiirient , recent hiring, 
employment problems, funding, and estimates of future demand. 

4.5.1 Demand as Reflected by Current Employment 

As indicatec?; by th^^^ current employment of specialists in uncommonly taught 
latjguages, dr^'jR nd ai:>pears to be focussod in large universities witli relatively 
well-developed 7angu/age programs; a few positions exist in other universities, 
four-year colle^^fj, and government. 7is discussed in section 4.2, Lambert's 
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statistics indicate tliat linguists ac v/ell as language and literature special- 
ists are concentrated at universities to an even greater extent than other 
area specialists. Four percent of all area specialists are linguists, but 8.7% 
of the staff of IJDFL applicant programs (see Table 4.6). Of LSA Membership 
Survey respondents specializing in uncommonly taught languages and employed in 
higher education, 50?. wore at the fourteen universities with the most pres- 
tigious dcporteents of linguistics, and 80% at institutions offering a lin- 
guistics I'hDr percentages far in excess of those for all academically employed 
linguists (23^ cind 49% respectively). These are largely th- same institu- 
tions which house centers or have applied for them. Only 3.5% of all 
academically employed linguists, surx^eyed by the I.SA held full-tini.' appoint- 
ments in dopartaent:^ of uncommonly taught languages (e.g., Hear ::tern lan- 
guages). Most arc in andiropology , Slavic languages, cuid linciv ' cs depart- 
ments. Statistics on recent hiring provided by linguistic^; dex» ■ .-nt and 
program lioad.-^ (see section 4.5.2) indicate that a substantial pi . ortion, per- 
haps a majority, hold linguistics appointments. 

The major non-academic employers of linguists in uncommonly taught l£mguagcs 
appear to bj tlirf federal government and missionary organizations (primarily 
the Sunmer Institute of Linguistics). The federal governmcint employs aljout 3% 
of all linguists in the work force, or 90-100 linguists (see section 2.2.9). 
Many government positions for linguists entail work in ESOL or foreign lan- 
guages, often uncoran'only taught. The largest federal employers concerned witli 
uncommonly taught languages are the Foreign H rvice Institute and tlie Defense 
Language Institute, boUi of which conduct instruction in many languages with 
linguist-native instructor tear.'^s. other agencies which have employed lin- 
guists with skills in uncommonly ta:;ght languages include tlie Library of 
Cor^jress, the National Security agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
agencies engaged in translation."^ The number of federal government positions 
for linguists appears not to have increased in recent years (see section 2.4.1). 
Specific data are available only for tlie FSI, but that information may reflect 
tlie situation for other agencies also, since their re iml^ur semen ts account for 
over half the FSI's salar\' budget for linguists. Generally, the FSI staff has 
contracted but not its operations. Although the FSI School of Language Studies 
lost 13 positions for linguists since 1960 '(reducing tlieir number from 43 to 
30) , in 1973 the School taught more uncommonly taught languages at one time — 
35 — Uian in all of fiscal 19G8, v;hen instruction occurred in only 24. Put 
differently, in 1973 with slightly over two-tliirds the linguistics staff of 
1968, the FSI was teaching 50^ more uncommonly taught languages. Tlie Deem of 
tlie School of Language Studies foresaw no staff expansion, and no increase in 
the federal government's demand for specialists in uncommonly taught languages 
over the next few years. 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics accounts for more linguists than does the 
federal governiitcnt, but the nature of its organization and work result in its 



1/ Information drawin from the ISA Membership Survey, the NRSTP, and the 
autlior's personal knowledge from earlier research on lanr^uage-related 
activities in the Washington, D.C. area. 
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being relatively independent of conditions affecting the job market in the 
rest of the field of linguistics. Some of its research projects depend upon 
federal or foundation fundiS, but most of the linguists it sponsors are sup- 
ported by private funds U\ey tliemselves raise, and almost none are employed 
by secular institutions. 

Few data are available on the place of employment of specialists generally 
(linguists or not) in tlie uncommcnly taught languages. The Lambert report 
shov;s that in 1968 almost all registrations in the uncommonly taught lan- 
guages were at area centers, except for Portuguese (80% at centers), Hebrew 
(20*. at centers, 33% at Yeshiva University in Nev.' York), some East European 
languages, and a smattering of registrations in other languages (Lambert, 
pp. 163-63) . Most though not all area centers v/ere at univeriiities offering 
a linguistics PhD. (Area centers were listed in the Lambert survey as of 
1970-71) . The Lambert study also shows that public secondaiT school regis- 
trations in ancominonly tauglit languages were almost non-existent in 1968 
except for Portugui^se, a few Hast European languages, Arabic, and a few 
African languages, all v:ith enrollments in the hundreds, and Hebrew, Chinese 
and JapaneMQ v:ith enrollu'.ents in the thousemds. (See Table 4.1). The loca- 
tiOHo of tiioso enrollments suggest correlation v/ith tlie presence of local 
ethnic groups: Hcbrev; enrollmcii l/: were concentrated in New York; Japanese 
in Hawaii, California and Uashinriori state; Chinese in California, Hawaii 
and New York; ai^d Portuguese in - Yoi^k, Massachusetts, and T^ode Island."^ 

4.5.2 Demand as He flo e ted by H- H iring and Kxpe rienccs of Lin guists 

Seek in^^r L'n ; > 1 o ymon t 

1-inguistics departraents and programs which returncJ LSA questioni. res re*- 
iK)rted that about 11^ of the linguists they had hired from 1967 to 1972 spe- 
cialized in some uiicomniOMly taught language, most in Chinese, Japanese and 
7vft:.can 3anguacjes. (The nuiiibers involved are so small that the particular 
languages shown are probai:)ly not significant.) Since this survey did not 
include language departments, and since respondents usually indicated only 
one si^ecialization per faculty member hired, this percentage seems to be a 
minimum. OLlier information on academic hiring is unavailaljlc. 

Statistics cbLained from the Doctorate Records File did not specify tlie 
number of graduating linguistics PhD:^ sp(!cializing in uncommonly taught lan- 
guages, nor Uie number of specialists in. "other languages" v;itli a linguistics 
background. A comparison of the employment plans of the two groups shows that 
more PhD's in "other languages" were uncertain as to their future at the time 
of tlieir graduation, and that a higher proportion who did have definite plans 
were to be employed at colleges and universities. 



1/ See Julia Gibson Kant, "Foreign Language Offerings and EnrolJjnents in 
Pxiblic Secondary Scliools, Fall 1968," Foreign Language Annals , Vol.3, No. 3 
(March 1970), pp, AO0-5S. 
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Unemployed and underemployed respondents to the LSA Membership Surv^^y included 
a disproportionate number specializing in uncoirononly taught languages. Several 
wrote comments on their situation , for example a PhD in Indo-European linguif;- 
tics working as a classics instructor at a prep school: 

I v;aNT a JOBI As an Armenologist (primarily) , nobody is inter- 
ested in me. 

A linguist who received his PhD several years ago, with experience in linguis- 
tics, PersianA'ashtO/ and ESOL, uneniployed almost a year: 

Teacliincj Persian/Pashto appears: at present to be a self defeating 
profe'jsion, in tJ-iat one of the goals has been to train others to 
teach Persian /Paslito. In a very few years, the market for 
teachers v;as not only flooded, but: also, as a consequence, a 
major reason for training such to • -^hers was contravened. Furttier, 
the Peace Corps, a potential mar*.' ; for professional language 
teachers, is doniinated by ix)lit^ ' (congressional) considera- 
tions, so that budcjet-minded ty^ ' ' ind it much more convenient 
to hire native tutors (who are r- i.iy only informants but v;ho give 
PC a much more progressive inagc .^t: a lower cost), ratlier tlian 
hire coTipetcnt professional language teachers on a' long-terra basis. 

An assistant prDfe<;5;or of linguistics at a large state university: 

My present situation is perhaps relevant to the job market: I ain 
about to lose my job. Although my department unanimously recom- 
mended ny promotion to tenure, the dean of the college refused it 
without referring it to the evaluation committee. Apparently the 
ever more stringent budget restrictions, the local problems re-* 
suiting from merger of (state ^.diversities) , and the falling en- 
rollments require the administration to apply criteria oi' 
"productivity" in a very strict sense. The number cf stp' mts in 
my courses has been lower than average (the majority arc rather 
highly specialized, non-required courses such as general phonetics, 
experimental phonetics, field methods, (language and linguistics 
courses in an uncomnionly taught language) . (The numJjer of publi- 
cations was not even in question.) If the efficiency experts 
recommend firing the oboe players, the ordieiitra's range is going 
to be diminished; who's next? 

4.S.3 Funding 

Instruction in the uncommonly taught languages is expensive. Lambert mentions 
several times, as did tlie respondents quoted above, that lainguage courses, par- 
ticularly in the less commonly taught languages, are particularly susceptible 
to elimination by cost-conscious university administrators. The lo;^ enroll- 
ments and low faculty/student ratios responsible for the comparatively high cost 
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are shown in Tabic 4.17, drawn from the Lambert rex^ort. The smallness of the 
average language class for all world areas where uncommonly taught languages 
are spoken is even more striking v;hcn one recalls that most courses emd en- 
rolleos: are in the first three years. Average class sizes for area courses 
are provided for comparison; figures for other fields were not given, but area 
courses tliemselves must be small compared v^ith those in Americcin history, 
English literature, or psychology. 

The cost of language and area studies has been borne to some extent by ex- 
ternal sources, notably tlie federal government, througli HDSA, and the Ford 
Foundation. Out of 236 area p '--.^o f/o^ms on v;hich Lambert ob'. . ined financial in- 
formation, 146, or 62*t reported receiving some external r.i:- ;>ort in 1970. Of 
them, 107 were NDHA centers. Sixty-nine, or 29%, receiv : "ord Foundation 
funding, and 23%, or 55, received support from other exi:- ' sources (Lambert, 
p. 305). The use to v/hich area programs put these fund:3 • ' lihovm in Tcible 4.18 
The salaiies of area studies faculty are supported prinr^: ' ' ; from internal 
fundr>/ as the table demonstrates, hov/over, language facuJ'. , are more likely 
than area faculty to draw salaries based upon external mo:. Contrast the 

situation reported by linguistics departments and program:;, almost all of 
which pay faculty salaries entirely with general university funds (see section 
3.33) . 

On the basis of (quantified) opinions of: area program directors, and changes 
in fund allocation made when llDKh funds wore reduced in 1971, Lambert predicts 
tliat if i:VBh funds were withdrawn, language faciaty would be among the first 
affected. Program directors predicted that students fellowships and research 
funds v;ould bc^ more severely af fee ted ; library resources, area faculty, and 
otiier aspects less (Lambert, pp. 308-09). Moreover, the most vulnerable, he 
believer,, will be teachers of what he calls "fringe" lajiguages, the non- 
priiTUiry languages of each world area (Lambert, p. 310) , especially in African, 
Soutli Asian, and SouthCccCt Asian languages, because tliero are muny languages 
to be studied, the faculty/student ratios are especially low, the metlaods of 
instruction require native speal;er inform£uits and teacliing assistants, and 
many stud<-nts are dependent upon UDFL fellov;ships (Lambert, p. 311) . 

Even v;itIiout a v:ithdrav;al or drastic reduction in government funding, univer- 
sities may adopt Lcuiil^ert's propor^al for coping with the high cost and low 
efficiency of instruction in most uncommonly taught languages: that they con- 
centrate their resources for all Soutli Asian and Southeast Asian, and all non- 
primaxy languages of other areas (Lambert, pp. 200-01) . Either event is likely 
to reduce emplo^nnent opportunities for uncommonly taught language specialists. 

4.5.4 Conclusion 

Predicting future deir.and for linguists working in the uncoimnonly taught lan- 
guages is risky. L:)urJ:>ert believes that in language emd area studies as a 
whole supply and de:j>and will balcince (Lambert, p. 325), and that the present 
distribution of scholars among world areas probably reflects Americcin long- 
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Table 4.17. Averag e C ourse Enrollments in NDFL Applicant 
Programs y by World Area^ 1968-70. 



World area 


Mean lang 
course enroll 


Mean non-leuig 
course enroll 


Mccin lang course 
enrollees/lang 
fac member 


Mean non~^ ang course 
enrol lees/area 
fac member 


Latin toerica 


39.6 


27.3 


175. G 


69.2 


East Europe 


16.7 


29.0 


58.7 


57.7 


Middle East 


8.5 


19.9 


48.7 


67.9 


Africa 


6.4 


40.9 


24.4 


99. 3 


South Asia 


3-7 


30.2 


14.5 


80.0 


Soutlioar.t Asia 


15.3^ 


29.3 


137.3^ 


81.7 


East A£3ia 


12.1 


32.4 


49.2 


72.0 


ALL 


18.2 


28.6 


78.2 


71.4 



Source: La^-nijert, Table 5.C, pp. 178-79. 



a/Very high enrollraents in Japanese and Chinese repcrted by Southeast Asian nrogr, 
at tiie Univerfiity of HcWaiJ (Lar.ibert, p. 181). 
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Table 4-18, Mean Percent of Costs Met from External Funds 



by Use and V/orld Area, 1971- 



Cost category 


L.A. 


E.E. 


M.E. 


Afr. 


S.A. 




E.A. 


Faculty salary, area 


9-0 


8-4 


11.0 


21.9 


16.6 


9.0 


8.5 


Faculty salary', lang. 


8-8 


11.8 


14.8 


11.7 


28.2 


15.7 


13.4 


Administration ' 


20-4 


23.7 


22.4 


24.0 


34.7 


40.0 


21.1 


Library 


19.7 


15.9 


28.2 


30.7 


24.7 


29.7 


19.8 


Faculty research 


33-8 


21.1 


26.8 


43.6 


32.4 


60.5 


33.1 


Fel3.ov:shins 


26-9 


35.3 


89.2 


47.9 


55.2 


54.8 


40.9 



Source: Laiubert, Table 7.12, p. 308. 
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range foreign policy interests. Immediate policy interests, he notes, chcinge 
radically in periods shorter than are required to train specialists (Lambert, 
P- 373). Lambert stresses, however, that area studies is constituted of 
"•tiny bands of specialists,'" an observation particularly appropriate to 
linguists. His reaction is that the notion of oversupply is "premature" 
(Lambert, p. 331). One of our respondents, employed but in a non-tenured 
position, expressed a different: viewpoint: 

Partly as a result of the financial inducements of the NDEA Title 
VI program (graduate fellowships, field research for dissertation, 
3 contracts following PhD) I feel I have become overnpecialised in 
tlie field of Southeast Asian languages, v;ith a resulting lack of 
job mobility. Although I v:as ver^- fortunate lo get the 

position (here) v/hen tlie Southeast Asian studies program v/as tenni- 

nated at: , there are only three or four universities in tlie 

U.S. v;hcro I can work in my specialty. 

Put differently, i^x^ecialists and specialties are not fungible. A la- , 1st 
specialising in Tan^il, for example, is qualified to teach or do re?;t • U in 
Tamil and linguistics, but not to fill a vacancy iti Indian art, econ " • 
history or government. If tliere are not positions open for a Tamil : :al- 
ist (and fev; exist, whether open or not), t}ien he must seek employ " .ih a 
linguist, competinr. with others equipped with less exot.ic skills. IVib . or 
not ho finds v;ork as a linguir.v., his language skills are likely to d' .iorate 
from lack of use. Ucm frequent a problem this is, we cannot say, buL: -ur 
respondents indicate tJiat it is not altogether rare. Cutbacks in funciinn, 
both internal and ext.ernal to institutions currently carr^'ing out work in 
unconLniorily taught languages, nay well aggravate the situation. 

4,6 Summary 

The last fifteen years have seen great expansion in many aspects of the in- 
struction and study of uncommonly taught languages: a 250% increase in the 
number of languages offered by /anerican univezsitiofj and colleges, an almost 
eight-fold increase in student enrollments, develojjment of materials in 141 
languages under NDKA sponsorship alone, and a sharp increase in tlie number of 
language specialists. Progress hat; been uneven, hov/ever. Uncommonly taught 
languages may be divided into three grouxDs: Lambert's "primate" languages— 
Ilebrov;, Arabic, Cliinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and sometimes Swahili and Hindi/ 
Urdu; languages of Americaii ethnic minorities, primarily East European; and 
finally all other v;orld languages — tlie more uncommonly taught languages. Even 
before the NDKA program began, the first two groups had student enrollments of 
some number. The first group has now achieved enrollments measured in tlioii- 
sands, and the second has smaller but stable enrollments. Area specialists 
possess higher levels of coipetence in tJie languages of these groups, and more 
materials are availal)le. in tlie more uncommonly tauglit languages, in contrast, 
enrollments are still small and fluctuating, linguistic competence is low, 
courses are relatively few and concentrated at basic .levels, and materials are 
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sparse. Trends and statistics on current enrollments ond students indicate 
that this situation is likely to continue. 



Lmguxsts have occupied a special position in both teaching and materials 
development in tlie uncommonly taught languages, starting with needs engen- 
dered by the Second World War, and furtlier encouraged by almost all aspects 
of the NDEA program. In languages previously unstudied—AfricaB-, Southeast 
Asian, and most of the secondary languages of other world areas— linguists 
dominate the field. In others , primarily languages of the first and second 
groups mentioned above, which were already studied in orientalist, classical, 
or literary traditions, lingiiists are outnumbered by language and literature' 
scholars who pursue more traditional studies and metliods. 

Wo estimate that as of 1973 about 630 linguists, or 20% of the linguistics 
work force, specialise in uncom:nonly taught IfiJiguages. They are concentrated 
.at universities with area programs and universities offering the doctorate " 
in linguistics, to a much greater extent than both oUior area specialists 
and other linguists. Most teach language as well as linguistics courses. 

Needi; in the uncomnionly taught languages to which linguists could respond 
may be su.iur.arized as : (1) planning and teaching in language programs and 
preparing materials de.signeu to upgrade tlie linguistic competence of exist- 
ing area specialists; (2) increased training of students in area studies, 
ejgpecially at advanced levels; (3) preparation of more instructional materi- 
als, including advanced level materials in most languages, and some basic 
materials in the w.oto u::commonly taught languages; (4) development of test- 
ing materials; (5) creation of increased and more varied opportunities for 
foreign language use by area specialists; and (G) development of more flex- 
ible and effective teaching metliods aiid formats. 

Even more than for linguists ar a whole, we are ireluctant to predict the 
future nunlior of linguists and emploiTnent slots. Factors such as the num.ber 
of university positions and students seeking instruction seem susceptible to 
sudden fluctuations because of dependence upon funding from non-university 
sources. Moreover, overall statistics are of limited utility in a situation 
whore specialties do not overlap and cannot be interclianged. VJe list tlie 
following as important factors: 

—The net increase projected in the number of linguists specializing in 
uncommonly taught languages, at tlie doctoral level, is 200-250 over the 
next decade. 

— The demand for them has been confined largely to universities with 
area programs. Some positions also exist in other universities, govern- 
ment, and four year colleges. Lambert believes that some expansion of 
area studios will take place in the last-mentioned, but tlie cost of the 
requisite skills and resources will almost necessitate their forming 
consortia. 
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— -The number of linguists in unconunonly taught languages v/ho are tuiemployed 
or underemployed is over the average. Overspecialization presents a special 
problem. 

— Instruction in the uncommonly taught lajiguages is expensive, and has been 
partially dependent upon funds provided by the federal government and the Ford 
Foundation. Diminution or withdrawal of these funds, in conjunction with 
internal finaiicial difficulties in the universities, is likely to affect lan- 
guage faculty members especially. 

— The field of uncommonly taught lemguages is not an entity but a conglom- 
eration of several hundred individual, non-intercheuigeable specialties. In 
many three specialists coiistitute a shortage but five a surplus. This situa- 
tion presents severe ploiining difficulties for all parties — specialists, 
studonty, teachers, department heads, and government officials. 
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CHAPTER V 



Graduate Training and the Job Market in Linguistics: Camnients and Reactions. 

This study is basically a documentation of the state of the job market in 
linguistics and background information necessary for evaluating it^ such as 
the professional characteristics of linguists, methods of placement, and 
special problems relating to sex and minority group discrimination and 
attempts to remedy it. Our findings indicate employment problems now which 
may well worson in the future. What to do about them, however, is not so 
much a question for documentation as for individual ideas and appropriate 
actions. The follov;ing chapter reports the thoughts of others; it is 
essentially written by respondents to the Linguistic Society questionnaires. 
They liave been quoted earlier in substantiating the existence of emxjloinnent 
problems and their nature. Here they give thoir reactions 'to the emploiTnent 
situation and thoir linguistics training, and suggestions as to how both 
might be improved. 

Many respondents complained that their training is or was, in the v/ords of 
an associate professor working in ethnolinguistics , "over- theoretical and 
under-practical." Or, as put by an MA now working as a secretary: "My 
linguistics training v;as far too general — at the master's ].evel — to be of 
much professional value to me or anyone else." 

Three respondents were more specific. First, a PhD candidate in applied 
linguistics \-;orking as a department chief in a federal agency: 

The job I have nov? involves much supervision of linguists and 
instructors who are more educated than just "native speakers." 
All of my training in linguistics in college and graduate 
school did not he]p me in supervising research projects or in 
developing program designs. I believe more statistics and systems 
courses should be a part of a graduate linguistics program. 

A graduate student now v;riting a doctoral dissertation in linguistics and 
Chinese: 

Nothing in my formal training has prepared me in any way for 
teaching. No one has ever discussed what the goals of a 
linguistics student or a linguistics program at various levels 
should be. 

And another graduate student hoping to work as a Bible translator: 

Much of the training is oriented . toward theory. I would have 
appreciated more practical training in how to enter and approach 
analysis of previously unstudied languages. 

Language teaching v;as a prominent siibject of comment in this regard. 
An m candidate in German linguistics, teaching high school German and 
Spanish, said: 
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After six months of teaching I feel I could have used more 
emphasis on applied linguistics. Much of the theoretical 
linguistics I had is too advanced to use in a high school 
classroom. More methods courses, especially in teaching 
grammar, also more discussion on teaching language to those 
who have no previous exposure to that language. 



A student of applied linguistics: 

I regard my ma training principally as preparation to 
teach English, but I find that my department (linguistics) 
places a heavy emphasis on linguistics per se, and very 
little emphasis on teaching. Tliere should be teacher 
training courses offered by the department and supervised 
student teaching. 

Not all comments v;ere critical, for exaniple, a high school English teacher 
seeking a linguistics doctorate: 

T feel that my MA background in theoretical linguistics 
was excellent . It has provided me with the perspective I 
need for my applied work. I V70uld hope, however, that in 
the near future the LSA would broaden its base- in being 
more supporting of programs in applied theory. I would 
hope, too, that graduate schools of linguistics would begin 
incorporating the best in reading specialisation, ESOL, etc. 

Difficulties with certification were mentioned by several respondents, the 
most detailed exposition from an MA student: 

Having some practical experience i^ith the educational adminis- 
tration system Ql^i this statcQ it's too bogged down with pompous 

bureaucratic rituals. For example, I met a girl looking for 

a job in the area of ESL. She was well-qualified but sans a 
Cstate3 teaching certificate. The reception she received at the 
State Board of Education was anything but warm and encouraging, 

iTpTike some other respondents, he was interested in practical exjjerience 
rather than practically oriented courses^ 

I could waste the time and money on a teaching certificate 
but I just refuse to give in. I feel that my time and money 
are put to better use taking classes in actual areas of 
interest rather than in educational classes. 

A related criticism was that linguistics training was over-specialized 
and concentrated too much on theoretical linguistics. Several professors 
(i.e., on the hiring rather than the applicant's end) commented to this effect: 



1/ Our statistics show no great proliferation of students or specialists in 
theoretical linguistics (see Tables 2.15, 2.16, 2.19, 2.59-a and accompanying 
text) . The number may still outrun the demand for them, however. 
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I suspect the most discriminated against group today in the 
profession are those students who have specialized in theoretical - 
linguistics and therefore possess a skill for which the market 
is exceedingly low. The best way to solve manpower problems 
is to provide students with some practical abilities for which 
there is some demand. As a former director of a graduate 
linguistic program^ I can aver that the market is vastly over- 
supplied v/ith narrowly specialized young linguists who want to 
do only descriptive syntax/semantics. 

I have frequently been appalled at the lack of breadth and 
ignorance in fields essential to understanding of language, 
on the part of extremely bright, well trained, promising young 
linguists. I hate to think that the only alternatives are that 
kind of ignorance or else lack of advanced training in the field, 
I see this area as tlie real challenge for our departments of 
linguistics. 



Sevex-al graduate students complained both about overspecialization v/ithin 
linguistics and parochialism as regards other disciplines.^ 

A tendency toward overspecialization in academia tody combined 

with a communication breakdown anong related disciplines, makes 
for inadequate education of the Mi.lividual within the institution. 
... Linguistics is a great offc - in this respect, at least as 
I have experienced it. 

Most linguistics programs today i.iil to provide enough anthropologically 
oriented courses in language and culture and field methods. Without 
such courses students fail to realize the intrusion of their own 
perceptual grid into research and the danger of forcing languages into 
theoretical molds which distort them. Both native and non-native 
speakers of languages as yet undescribed scientifically should be 
trained in linguistics and anthropological concepts so they can work 
together. 

I am interested in the development of linguistics as a study with 
practical applications to modern society — communication, both within 
the U.S. and between the U.S. and other countries; language education; 
and the sociological aspects of language use. I think that the 
study of linguistics should require work in sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology. Too much of the present work done in linguistics 
is concentrated on aJbs tract syntax and such without any regard for 
the manner in which linguistics could be used as a vicible study for 
a better understanding of modern man, modern society, and modern 
communication problems. 



i/ including languac disciplines. Compare the findings on linguistics 

and other disciplines in apter 2, summarized in Sections 3.3.1 and 3.3.4 
(Chapter 3) on overlap be .een linguistics and other disciplines: it is 
extensive for the language disciplines but inconsiderable for any other 
single field. 218 
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Overspccialization was also cited as a problem by linguists specializing in 
unconunonly taught languages (see Chapter 4) . 



Another criticism v/as general weakness, although the reaction is best 
summed up by the graduating PhD who described his linguistics training as 
•'weak but comparable." One possible reason was suggested by a chemistry BA 
now writing his linguistics doctoral dissertation: 

One of the most important weaknesses that I've obser\''ed in linguistics 
programs is the shallowness of the training that students get. This 
arises because linguistics is largely only a graduate program. In 
most progrcims an yj\ student/ whether he v;rites a thesis or not, takes 
around 30 hours of linguistics courses. But compare the MA student 
in a field like chemistr^^'' v/ho already has 45 hours of chemistry as 
an undergraduate before he even starts his 30 hours of graduate 
chemistry. ... The PhD situation is correspondingly bad. The Lest 
students in linguistics are those who for one reason or another have 
taken an unusually long time to get through their program and 
consequently have many more hours of linguistics under their belts 
than the requirements stipulate. (Of course, there are quite a few 
who really learned their linguistics after they graduated, and are 
nov7 good linguists.) 

Another, an assistant professor at a four-yeeir college, noted his concern about 
the lack of undergraduate training in linguistics,^ 

Lack of integration in the curriculum was also criticized: 

Tliis dcpartr^nent is involved in many shifts v/hich niake themselves felt 
detrimentally in that no graded systematic entry into the field 
was provided in 1971-72; 1972-73 has soiTiewhat remedied these circum- 
stances, yet I still see multilateral confusion airong second and 
third quarter students and many, realizing that the approach is not 
systematically arranged, rush into specialized fields at the expense 
of acquiring overall competence. 

The v/eaknesses of my training have not been from lack of personal 

attention at (a large linguistics program) but from the lack of 

sequential organization in their course arrangements. To some extent 
this is being remedied, as, as for myself, I have benefited from 
seeking out an order on my own. 

My particular interest is represented by one profes.sor (adjunct) in 
the linguistics: department who apparently teaches one of two courses 

available- in alternate years. At my undergraduate school 

linguistiLcs was considered interdisciplinary (in the sense of 
'peripheral to several departments ) and now, as a beginning 
graduate student my special interest turns out to be interdisciplinary 
in the same sense.. P.S. I have been "introduced" to phonology in 
five courses'., graduate and undergraduate. "Structural linguistics 



1/ There are relatively few undergraduate programs in linguistics (sec Section 
3.1.4) and few linguists or current graduate students have linguistics BA's 
(see Tables 2.12, 2.58 and accompanying text). 
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begins with phonology and works its way up ... to syntax, but it 
doesn*t always arrive.** 

The languagolinguistics dichotomy was also mentioned by at least two respondents,*^ 
one a student in TESOL and linguistics (at a leading program in that area) who 
reported difficulty in relating courses in the two, and a recent PhD in Romance 
linguistics : 

My academic training at suffered from a nearly insurmountable 

split betv/een the language-specific work and general linguistics. 
Tlie linguistics department was militantly transformational and other 
points of view were unfavorc±)ly viewed. By reaction the language 
departments' historical offerings were militantly 19th century. 

Apart from initial weaknesses in training, keeping up with the field is a 
serious concern to linguists, as other research ha:-^ shown, ^ and as would be 
expected in a rapidly-developing subject. Two respondents, both associate 
professors, called for re-training opportunities. 

Finally the request for corriraents on discrimination brought tv/o on discrimination 
against graduate students as such including : 

Student discrimination, i.e., of, not by, students, is the problem. 
The only way around it that I can see is a working co-hort relation- 
ship rather tlian a teacher-student one. In the areas of academic 
specialty whca-o the former has been developed^ my education has been 
O.K., in other areas it's been zilch. It's a major restructuring 
that's called for in a largei" setting than just a linguistics 
department; however, tlie object of study and methods relevant to 
linguistics make it easier to begin here. 

The state of the job market, documented in the two preceding chapters, is 
the subject of much discussion and apprehension on the part of graduate students, 
who say, for example, "Everything I've seen and heard about the job market 
here and its future has led me to feel that it isn't worth tlic trouble of 
even looking for a job here" and, "The job market looks to me now depressing cmd 
headocl quickly towcirds hopeless. Even though I have had three and a half years 
of qrviduate study, I am exploring other non- linguistic opportunities." 

Some are both pessimistic and resentful: 

Attempts to reconcile requirements and aspirations with the job 
market seems to produce dilemma. No doubt I have become inadver- 
tently "overspecialized." Compensations offered linguists (and 
similar) are, in my view, insulting. I would advise anyone seeking 
a profession to look elsev;here. 



1/ Compare some of the comments in Section 3.3.4 on the sometimes hostile 
relationship between linguistics and language disciplines. 

2/ See e.g., Mary M. Levy and Belver Griffith, "Information Flow in the Language 
Sciences: An Exploratory Case Study of the Washington, D-C. Area, 0 Center for 
Applied Linguistics, LINCS Project Document Series, ffl?-G9. Washington, D.C., 1969. 
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If no academic teaching job is available for me, I'll go into some 
non-academic line of work, probably auto repair. And the job 
market looks bad. I*m dcimned if 1*11 beg for a job. 

Others hope the situation will improve: 

Expectations: bleak for at least three to four years, even following 
receipt of doctoral degree^ at least for university teaching positions 
virtually anywhere in the country. The general trend (linguistics is 
still a young academic discipline) seems to be proliferation and so 
ultimately I am optimistic about the outcome of such hopes as 
expressed in (rny preferencesD eibove. 

Among the suggestions v;erc, first, comments on ncv^cls outside linguistics; 
for v:hat linguists potentially have to offer. They covered training for 
teachers of non-English speaking students (a teacher speaking) : 

There is very little awareness of or respect for the non-English 
speaking child in the contained classroom. There is a need for 
pre-servicc training of future teachers in the areas of language- 
learning, psychology of language learning, and cultural patterns 
ancJ6r backgrounds of each of the district communities. Above all, 
there is a great need for pre-service :jensitivity training or the 
equivalent. 

training of American Indians: 

I feel there is a need for linguists to make their skills of use to 
Indians, particularly bilingual education efforts. I am concerned 
about the lack of university support for the training of Indians in 
linguistics. 

and training of English and foreign language teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools: 

I welcome this opportunity to express my thoughts on the need for a 
v/ider dissemination of the basic facts of linguistics among elementary 
school teachers and among English and foreign language teachers in hig]i 
schools and colleges. While most linguists agree on the need, fev; 
linguists have the power to influence college curricula. Perhaps your 
committee will succeed where individuals have failed. ... I have had 
cimple opportunity to observe English and foreign language teaching at 
the elementary and secondary school levels C^ncD have come to the 
following conclusions: 1) there is a desperate need for a knowledge of 
linguistic principles among elementary school teachers; 2) to a minor 
extent, there is nlso a need for a deeper understanding of how languages 
work and of the relationship between languages, dmonq English and 
foreign language teachers in high schools and colleges; 3) and as is 
obvious to all, foreign language enrollments are decreasing alarmingly 
except at the junior high school level — at a time when the quality of 
foreign language teaching has shown great improvement. 
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If I were to make just one proposal, I wouM suggest that all future 
elementary school teachers be required to take a year's course in 
general linguistics. This v/ould keep future teachers from per- 
petuating outmoded notions about language in children at their most 
impressionable age and. give elenentary school teachers the background to * 
utilize effectively the new language arts textbooks based on 
linguistic principles. Of course for more immediate results, in- 
service courses in linguistics for present teachers would be useful. 
And v/liile some nev7 language arts textbooks incorporate many sound 
linguistic principles, all the textbooks I have examined have basic 
flaws and could profit from the e>;pert }aiov7ledge of a team of linguists. 
Above all, in the field of language arts textbooks a more uniform 
linguistic approacli is needed, so that children and teachers are not 
confused by fundcxmental differences of linguistic philosophy between 
one series of textbooks and another. 

^iThat is needed, before v;e can hope to persuade education departments 
to require a couri;e in linguistics, is the compilation — by a team of 
linguists — of the contc ^ of a basic course in general linguistics 
with emphasis on areas of special interest to the Elementary School 
teacho:. This cour.se should alv;ays address itself to the needs of this 
important group of teachers and not be another general introduction 
to linguistics. An attempt should be made to agree on a basic body of 
linguistic in format ion - 

The time has come to do for language arts what has been done for 
mathematics by the New Math. If Elementary School teachers were 
trained in linguistics and through them the children, training in 
liuguisuics at higher leve].s (including foreign language teachers) 
would follow logically. 

An assistan-!* professor of English at a black college observed: 

From working hero, students and elementary teachers are asking 
lingun?its for an*>wers and directions to communicative skills 
(reading, writing, spelling). I am convinced that if linguistics 
is to survive as being relevant, we have to direct our attention 
to "real 3ife" problems rather t}ian more speculation in abstract 
terminology and high powered verbosity. 

Suggestions by graduate students as to specific actions to improve tlie job 
market included calls for better information for students, including the 
criteria for choosing among job candidates, for "much more aggressive, employment 
oriented counselling" and for cutbacks in PhD production, for example: 

Too many departments (including j^my own] ) have produced too 
many PhD's and continue to do so. I would actually welcome a 
moderate cutback in fellowship funds; this would permit a more 
realistic relationship betv/een supply and demand of new scholars. 
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Another graduate student listed the follov;ing: 

1) No new graduate departraents — somehow deny new accreditation 

2) Agreement on fewer graduate students 

3) Every graduate school applicant should be sent a letter outlining 
the nature of the job market. 

Two other suggestions: ^ 

Other departments that occasionally hire linguists don't seem 
qualified to judge their candidates. A fact sheet might be nice: 
telling them what linguistics is, who are big wigs in what areas 
(for judging letters of recommendation) and perhaps ranking of 
departments . 

G v:ould suggest investigating) employment opportunities in the 
business area of communication and public relations. In my opinion, 
language and linguistics training deals, to a large extent, with 
these tw*o general areas. Effectiveness in these two areas is much 
a function of language ability. 

Finally two department heads stressed the need to expand opportunities: 

I am convinced that jobs in education for linguists are going to go 
to generalists and those with a strong applica tional orientation 
in the future. Presently, there is a desperate need for the profession 
to identify (or create, if necessair/) job opportunities outside 
education, and for BA and MA people as well as PhD's. 

It seems to me that the major work of your committee should be toward 
expanding job opportunities for linguists ratlier than surveys. Such 
expansion will require considerable pov;er manipulation and social 
change. Education is the most likely field to be influenced. Try it 
first. 
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Chapter VI 



Minority Group Members in Linguistics 

Little information is available on linguists v;ho are members of minority 
groups. Outside sources of data used in this 6tudy, e.g., the National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel and the Doctorate Records 
File of the National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, in the 
past collected no information on minority group membership. This chapter 
is therefore based almost entirely on queistionnaires circulated by the LSA 
and CAL, covering only a sampling of a small field in which minority group 
members form a snail percentage. We do not know whether our few minority 
group respondents are representative, and the statistics given could easily 
be off by several percentage points . 

One additional problem is v;hether non-citizens (e.g., black Africans, 
Japemeso, MexicaL^s) should be counted as members of minority groups, since 
some are in the United States only temporarily v;hile others are permanent 
residents v.-ho may eventually become citizens. The LSA Membership Survey and 
Survey of Graduate Students of Linguistics obtained data on the minority 
group momborship of U. S. citizens and the country of citizenship of non- 
citizens. The statistics given for citizens should be interpreted as thr^i 
absolute niinimuiri of minority group members available and tlie figures for 
citizens and non-citizens combined the maximum. Statistics obtained from 
linguistics department and program heads apparently include both citizens 
and some but not all non-citizens; they are probaljly the best compromise 
figures on availeibility . 

G . 1 Minority G rou.y Students 

6.1.1 Undergraduates 

Minority group members constituted 10.3% of the undergraduate majors in 
linguistics at departments and programs surveyed by the LSA in 1973.^ They 
were 11. 6^ of the undergraduate majors at the PhD granting institutions, 
7.7-i at thor.e granting the master's in linguistics, and 10.2% at other 
institutioiis. (The brecJ:dovm by specific group is unknown) . 



1/ Defined here as by the federal government: blacks, Spanish-speciking, 
Asian, and Americ£in Indians. 

2/ They were 10.6% of all full-time undergraduates in 1970/ the latest 
year for v;hich statistics are available. (See Table 6.1) Racial and 
Ethnic Enrollment Data from Institutions of Higher Education , Fall, 1970. 
Office for Civil Rights, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(VJashington, D. C. : U* S. Govt. Printing Office, 1972), OCR-72-8. 
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Few minority group linguists cind graduate students are black, as later sections 
v;ill show. One reason for tlie paucity of black linguists may be lack of exposure 
to the subject. A comparison of University Resources for 1971-72 (which lists 
institutions offering tliree or more courses in^cneral linguistics) and the 
racial and ethnic enrollmont data from HEVI cited above, shows that only 16.5% of 
the black undergraduate students attended institutions listed in University 
Resources , as compared with 43% of the Asian, 27% of the Spanish speaking, 29% 
of the American Indian and 30% of the white undergraduates. Only one institution 
listed in tliat volurr.e, Hov/ard University, was predoruincintly black. 

6-1.2 Graduate Students 

Minority group inen±jcrs constitute 4.2% of the American and 15% of all graduate 
students (citizens plus non-citizens) surveyed by the LSA. Table 6.1, which 
gives breakdov.-ns by iTiinority group, shov:s that most of the fifteen percent con- 
sists of Asian and Latin Americari citizens and that the nurtiljcr of blacks, 
ChicanoG and Puerto Ricans, and Asian-Americans is quite small. The table also 
shov;s the 1970 percentages for graduate students in all fields for direct 
comparison, and for undergraduates in that year as some indication of the pool 
of potential students. Linguistics deparmfent and program heads reported that 
11.7% of their graduate students were members of minority groups (this figure 
includes sonic but not all non-citir.ens) . Department and program heads were not 
asked tlie breakdown bctv;ecn master's and doctoral students, but 60% of the 
minority group citizens responding to the Graduate Student Survey v;ere in 
doctoral programs, about the san;e ratio as linguistics graduate students 
generally. 

6.1.3 Financial Ai d 

According to the LSA's Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, more minority 
group students received financial assistance — 68% of the minority group citizens 
as opposed to 55% of respondents generally* The difference was in the number 
witli fellowships; the percentages holding teaching and research assistantships 
v/ere about the same. (Recall that we are discussing a total of only 25 minority 
group citizens, however) . According to department and program heads, on tlie 
otlier hand, percentages receiving aid are almoi^t exactly tli« same — 37% of the 
minority group students and 36% of all students. A slightly smellier percentage 
of the former held teaching assistantships (10% compared v/ith 14% of all 
students) and a slightly larger percentage held fellowships (19% compared with 
15%) . 

6.2 Degree Recipients 

Linguistics department and program heads reported that ten percent of the 
doctorates and sixteen percent of tlie master's degrees in linguistics gremted 
from 1967 through 1972 went to minority group memt^ers, most to Asians, who 
received three-quarters of the PhD's and almost half the MA's av/arded to 
minority group students. Spanish-speaking linguists received 2.0% of all PhD's 
and 4.6% of all MA's awarded, while black v;ere one-half of one percent of the 
new doctorates, 4.4% of the new MA's. See Table 6.2 for the total numbers 
(this survey had a 67% response rate) , 
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Table 6,1. Minority Group Members as Percentage of Ml Graduate Students 

of Linguistics, 1973. 





Survey of Linguistics 




Racial & Ethnic 


Minority Group 


Graduate Students*^ 


Survey of Linguistics 


Enrollment Data, 1970 


Citizens 


All Students 


Dept/Prog Heads^ 


Undergrade Sch. 


Grad. S 


Black 


1.8 


2.5 


3.5 


6.9 


4.2 


Spanish-speaking 


1,0 


3.1 


2.8 


2.1 


1.2 


Asian 


1.3 


9.4 


4.8 


1.0 


1.9 


American Indian 






0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


TOTAL 


4.2 


15.0 


11.7 


10.6 


7.7 


Total Number 


25 


112 


248 







Sources: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973. 

Survey of Linguistics Dept and Prog Heads, 1973. 
Racial and Ethnic Enrollment Data from Institutions of Higher 
Education, Fall, 1970, Office for Civil Rights, Dept of 
Health, Education and V/elfare. 



a/ Minority group citizens as percentage of all citizens, minority group 
students iiicluciing non-citizens as percentage of all students, 
b/ Includes some non-citizens. 

£/ Percentage of full-time students at all U.S. graduate and professional 
schools except raedical, dental and law. Most recent figures avciilable. 
Probably includes some non-citizens. 
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Table 3>2. Advanced Linguistics Degrees. Awarded 
to Minority Group students/ 1967-1972 , 



Minority Group 


1-Iaster's 
Ko. • 9S 


PlTD 

ITo. <fo 


Black 

Spanish- spealring 
Asian 

American Indian 


6:? 4.4 
72 4.6 
111 7.0 

1 oa 


2 0.5 
9 2.0 
32 7.2 


TOI'AL 


253 16.0 


43 9.6 


TOTAI, sraciiiates 


1584 1 


447 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Departments and program Heads, 1973. 

Note: Percentagos and totals are based on data only from institutions responding 
to this particular question^ 
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6.3 Minority Group Linguists in the V^ork Force 

6.3.1 Availability of Minority Group Linguists 

About six percent of the LSA members surveyed in 1973, American and non- 
American citizens, vrere minority group members: 2.8% were Asian, 2.2% Spanish^ 
speaking and 0.9% black (total 5.8%). Among respondents currently in the work 
force 5.2% were meinl:-.- of minority groups. Half this number v;ere non-citizens, 
but most appeared t- * permanent residents of this country. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the minority r.roup linguists responding to the survey held the PhD, 
a percentage compar^ihie to that of the entire sample. 

The survey of linguistics departments and programs indicated that a larger 
percentage— 0.5%— of their faculty were minority group members. (Whether the 
discrepancy between the two surveys results from chance or tlie composition of 
the Linguistic Society is unknown.) According to this source (see Table 6.3) 
4.1% were Asian, 2.9% Spanish-speaking, 1.4% black and 0.1% American IndiaA. 

Co:nparison of these statistics with tliose on graduate students and recent 
graduates indicates that the percentage of minority group members available 
for employment ;<^ill increase only slightly if at all in the near future (the 
percentages of graduate students, especially Asian, have to be discounted to 
allow for foreign students returning to their ovm countries) . Specifically 
the percentage of blacks may rise slightly but tlie absolute numbers will 
remain minute. No increase in the percentage of Spanish-speaking appears 
likely. The number of Asians could increase — depending on how many" foreign 
students remain in this country. American Indians will remain almost totally 
unrepr e sent cd . 

6.3.2 Current Em j ployment 

Ninety percent of tlie minority group members in tJic linguistics work force 
were employed by colleges or universities, five percent by the federal govern- 
ment, and five p.-rcent by elementary or secondary schools, according to the 
LSA Mcmbersliip Survey. 

Their representation at each faculty rank is shown in Table 6.3. Overall they 
appear in tlie same proportions in the senior and junior ranks, but with varia- 
tions by subgroup. Among LSA members the faculty rank of minority group 
linguists was the same .as that of others of comparable degree level, years of 
experience, and number of publications. 

Among the tenured, however, minority group members v;ere under-represented, 
constituting 5.G% of all those tenured at the same institutions where they are 
10.8% of the associate professors and 6.3% of the full professors (from tlie 
Survey of Linguistics Department and Program Heads). 

Salaries of minority group members as reported both by themselves and by 
their department heads were at or a little below the median for the faculty 
rank held. 
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Table 6.3. Minority Grour Members as Percentage of Linguistics Faculty, 

b y Rank. 3 972 , 





l?arik: 






Minoritj'- Group 


lustr/Lect 


lAss't Prof 


Assoc Pi'of 


imll Prof 


Total 


Total No. 


Black 

Spani sh- spealcins; 
Asian 

/iraerican Indian 


2.5 


2.5 
1.5 
5.0 


1.5 
4.4 
4.4 
0.5 


0.5 
2.7 

3.1 


1.4 
2.9 
■4.1 
0.1 


10 
21 
30 
1 


TOTjVL 


7.0 


8.9 


10.8 


6.5 


8.5 




Total number 


3 


23 


I 22 


i 14 




62 



Source: Survey of Linauistics Departi'ieiits and Program Heads, 1973. 
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6.4 Coinments by Respondents 



Individual respondents volunteered various reactions in response to our 
solicitation of remarks on discrimination and minority group membership. 

One group was whites opposed to v/hat they perceived as reverse discrjLmina- 
tion, for example, a PhD cemdidate (himself without job prospects): 

I have never in my life witnessed any discrimination against 
• ciny member of a so-called minority group in linguistics. It 
is criminal, in my opinion, to deny one pei'son a job because 
another person's group suffered hi^;toricctlly . 

Anotlier, also a PliD candidate: 

I feel that any discrimination v;I'- - I have encountered simply 
stems from the fact that I happc:i • to be a member* of a 
"recognized" minority gi-oup. I / .:>posed to any type of 
discrimination based on a person*:. >n-academic backgr-ound, 
whether it be because he* is a meir.^.:r of a minority group or 
as in my specific instance a non-iuvMiiber of said group. 

Most such comments referred to both minority groups and women (they are quoted 
in Section 7.5 on recent hii-ing) and were from young v^hite males v/ho are 
looking for jobs or have been recently. 

Several v;hites 2:eported experiences of reverse disci-imination, for example 
a \i?iiite male PhD candidate now employed as an assistant professor; 

X^as discriminated against at a numJjer of schools for not being 
a member of a minority, and was informed that "job preTTdence" 
indeed was being issued to minority groups in an effort to 
balance the faculty and comply with H.E.W.. 

A woman just receiving her doctorate stated she had encountered discrimination 
in seeking a position in African languages and linguistics because she was not 
blacJ:. Two mentioned lack of financial aid, suggesting that minority groux^ 
members had an advantage: 

I belong to no minority, have never been a 100% achiever 
academically, have no background of economic destitution, 
with the cumulative result that for the greater part of the 
time I have been a student (and the picture of the future is 
worse.,.) I have been cibsolutely destitute and the recipient 
of very little aid. This does not seem rare in e- humanistic 
(it wasl) subject such as linguistics and I note it here not 
entirely personally but rather as the self-appointed spokes- 
mcin for a class- 
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Finally, a profes3or of Romance linguistics felt that the focus was too narrow: 

It seems to me that the government has by-passed interest in 
ethnic studies such as those involving Italians, Gennems, 
Slavs, etc. in favor of strongly militeint groups. Yet, the 
problem of ethnicity affects the entire matter. Linguists, 
as other intellectuals, have tried to be fashionable in cen- 
tering on the plight of unfortunates such as Chicanos and 
Indians — v/hile not seeing tlie global picture. Perhaps it is - 
because to be an 'ethnic' is to be in a marked category. No 
linguist wcints to be marked. 

Given the composition of our samples, most were predictably from whites. On 
the other side, one MA student said: 

The discrimination in a university setting against a v/oman 
witli an Oriental consciousness is very subtle but strong 
enough to pose tv;o alternatives: 1) either to leave the 
system enLircly, or 2) to become a part of the structure 
and replace one of those discriminating forces. 

cind a Chinese citi;:en, a PhD in linguistics teaching language courses: 

It seems ver^^ obvious that I have been discriminated 
[against] because I don't speal;: English as a native 
language. I have good articles published, cind people 
still refuse to hire me as a linguist. 

One white linguist mentioned that he and his wife had encountered discrimination 
because of her minority group meinbership. Several expressed the usual apprehen- 
sions about tlie job market, for example a Chicano graduate student: 

It's a light-at-the~end-of the tunnel state of affairs. 
V7ith the scarcity of job openings, I wonder when I'll be 
able to work in tlie field of study which holds cind v/hets 
my interest — linguistics. 

A sociolinguist, a foreign national, after noting tliat her applications had not 
oven acknowledged, said: 

I expect to find discrimination on grounds of nationality 
when the total employment picture is so bleak, but I am 
uncomforteible with the notion tliat I should plug the 
"female, black" line in seeking employment (since I have 
never operated as a "minority" person) — v/hich all 
counselors suggest ... that notion I find discriminatory. 
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Complaints related more frequently to language teaching than to linguistics. 
A number of linguistics students in ESOL (including at least one black) com- 
plained of discrimination in favor of the Spanish-speaking. The following are 
representative: 

I originally plcinned to study linguistics to become a TESL 
teacher, but v;as told bluntly tiiat if I didn't have a Latin 
surname I should forget it. (I was told this by an official 
of the TESL progrciin in tlie [big city] schools.) 

As an employee of the [big city] school system I have 

experienced an indifference tov/ard my language and linguis- 
tics qualifications simply because I do not belong to a 
minority group. Here if you can't speak Spanish (my second 
language is Portuguese) you're not considered qualified to 
teach Italians, Orientals, Greeks, etc. to speak English. 

There v/cis some evidence of contention in the eirea of foreign language teaching, 
between Americans and native speakers. First, an American PhD candidate: 

I have found that in my particular field (Spanish-Portuguese) 
there exists a rather large number of Hispcuios (i.e., non- 
native, non-citizens of U.S.) who are holding academic 
positions which should be held by Americans. The Hispanos 
cire causing needless unemployment in the ranks of American 
scholars. Many of these Iiispcinos cannot function in the use 
of English. 

A Latin /imerican unemployed for a year before taking his present position, had 
the opposite experience: ^ 

I have experienced discrimination against the foreign-born 
(hence, native speaker of the language in question) , 
especially in what regards administrative or supervisory 
activities. 

As did an Indian native speaker of Hindi: 

It is impossible to get a job teaching Hindi or Indian lit- 
erature and civilization, despite many years of experience 
in U.S. colleges and universities, and despite extensive 
publications in respected U.S. journals in addition to a 
large amount of publications in Hindi, both literary (poetry) 
cind academic. T^Jhile the market is undeniably tight for 
anyone in this field I know many jobs which have in the past 
three years gone to American graduate students v/ho can barely 
speak Hindi, without myself or other Indian natives being 
considered. Not only from my own experience but from the 
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experience of countrymen with similar backgrounds, I can 
state unequivocally tliat tlieire is strong cuid open discrimi- 
nation against Indians in this field, except for low-paid 
"Teaching Assistant" or "informant" positions where native 
specifiers are indispensible because of the lov; competence 6? . 
the vast majority of the Americans in regular positions with 
respect to sx>eaking and writing tlie language* If Indians 
cire hired above the TA level it is on a temporary basis or 
as "lecturers" v/ith no job security and no control over pro- 
gress. This seems to be particularly tlie case in tlie major 
universities with WDHA supported Indian language programs, 

e*g* [a major university] v;here the regular policy has 

been "in and out" after two or three years for Indian Hindi 
specialists v/hile TUnericans are hired on tlio tenure ladder. 

Finally, a Chicana with a Spanish liA and a third viewpoint: 

I have two and a half years experience in teaching Spanish at 
tiio university level. Spanish is my first language but having 
spoken English since childiiood too I am bilingual. However, 
I find that identifying my ethnic background discredits mc 
with having a respectable Spanisli language background. There 
is myth tliat Spanish speakers of tlie soutlnvest speak cin 
inferior dialect and axe therefore unfit to teach their own 
IcUiguage. Training and experience are not considered. Prej- 
udices exist if one is not a native speaker from a "legitimate" 
Spanish-speaking country. 

All of the above are, of course, individual views, v:hich may or may n/ot he 
representative. See Section 7.5 for furtlier discussion. 

0^5 Summary 

Our information aboijt minority group linguists falls into two categories — 
their representaLion im tlie profession and tI;oir status. As to the first, 
somcwlicre between ^ly^ and nine percent of the linguistics work force ^ includiiig 
non-citizens, is composed of minority group members, but distribution among 
the individual groups is very uneven. About half arc Asian, most foreign born. 
Both the num}>er and the percentage of blacks is minute. Compared with the 
American populvition as a wliole, blacks are grossly underrepresented qn4 even 
compared with otlier graduate fields, linguistics is bcloiw the average. The 
Spanish-speaking arc better represented, but many, like the Asians, a-n^ foreign 
bom. Our statistics on graduate students indicate a small future increase in 
black representation. Most of the Spanish-sx^eoking and Asian students are 
foreign citizens and the number who will remain in tliis country is unpredictiible. 

Tlhc status of minority group members alr-eady in the profession is, according 
t5 tlio measures we have, about the some as tliat of everyone else — rank, salar^^ 
and financial assistance to graduate students are comparable, although they 
^iro tinder-rcpresented among those holding tenure. 
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aiAPTER VII 



Women in Linguistics 

Our findings on the ntm±)er of women in linguistics and their status, detailed 
in this chapter and suiiunarized in its last section, are based both on outside 
data sources, such as the National Register and the Doctorate Records File, and 
on LSA questionnaires circulated in 1973. The data goes back far enough and 
the numbers of women arc large enough that, in contrast to the situation v/ith 
minority group linguists, statistics are both plentiful and reliable. They 
show, first, that the number of recent graduates and graduate students who are 
women is increasing rapidly; second, Uiat recent hiring has not kept pace; third 
that v;omcn arc under-represented in comparison with their availability at every 
level of employir.cn t and over-represented ainong tlie unemployed and underemployed; 
and fourth, that evc!i when degree level and rank are considered, women are at a 
disadvantage in salary, tenure, and prestige of the institutions employing them. 
There arc no statistical indications tliat women are disadvantaged as students."^ 
Once tliey become candidates for placement, however, that situation changes. 

Some pertinent factors rcjlate to spcioty in general, rather than linguistics 
as a profession. For example, one Liird of the married women linguists with 
PhD's (one-sixth of all fciuale doctorates in the field) describe themselves as 
restricted to a single locality in seeking employment. Some may not aspire as 
high as their male colleagues — proportionately fewer women apply to the fourteen 
most prestigious linguistics departments, for example, and more women tlian men 
now working indicate a preference for teaching, as opposed to research and admin- 
istration, which are better paid. On the other hand, the unemployment/under- 
empJoiT^ient rate of single women is as high as that of married women, and the 
fourteen most prestigious departments graduate the same percentage of women PhD's 
as other proc/ram.s. 

In brief, in the area of employment in linguistics as a v;hole, the statistics 
make out a clear prima facie case of a continuing pattern of sex discrimination. 
The record, in tajidem witli the shortage of available jobs (documented ir> Chapter 
3) and the disparities tliat recent enrollment increases liave produced^ suggests 
tliat the situation described will continue or worsen, affirmative action to the 
contrary notwiths tajiding . 



1/ We would emphasize Uiat our conclusions ore based on statistics and reach 
only as far as tlie factors we were able to measure. We have tried to mitigate 
that limitation by including comments by individuals who responded to our surveys 
2/ For example, women were 19^ 6f the assistant professors hired from 1967 to 
1972 and 25% of the PhD's conferred in those years, but eure 44% of the doctoral 
students seeking permanent employment in 1973 and 1974. 
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Non-Statistical aspects of the situation arc not so easily documented. The 
type of counselling given students, the support of professors in job-seeking, 
treatment by interviev/crs, the type of teaching assignments given, for example, 
arc not susceptible to statistical description, at least not from any existing 
data, and we cover then only insofar as our respondents volunteered comments 
about them. 

Other comments cite individual experiences not paralleled by the statistical 
pattern, for example, those of white males who complain of being rejected in 
favor of women v/ith lesser qualifications (overall proportionately fewer women 
than men get jobs at all) , and women students who complain of being denied 
financial aid because they are married (overall both married aiid single women 
receive financial assistance in proportion to their numbers). Some comments, 
of course, corroborate tlie statistics. 

The final section, in addition to being a summary' of parte of the chapter, 
is designed for use in connection witli affirmative action programs. 

7.1 Graduat e School 

7*1.1 Enrol] rT:ent 

The percentage of v;omcn ajnong linguistics graduate students has increased 
remarkably in recent years to the point where Uiey now constitute almost half 
the doctoral students and over half of all graduate students in linguistics. 
According to the Office of Education (Table 7.1), they represented 38.5% of 
the total in 196G (the first year for which enrollment statistics are available 
by sex), but AB.1% in 1971, v;hile over half (53.5%) of tlie students surveyed 
by tlie I^A in 1973 were vromcn.^ Among PhD students women are 45.6?. (according 
to department headt;) or 4G.6% (according to tlie graduate student survey) and 
Ui y are now a strong majority among master's students— 59 .3^ according to 
department.^ (See Tables 7.2 and 7.3) 

The trend ui..;ard continued in 197:>-73, when 56.5% of new students enrolling 
were female. As Teible 7.3 shows, women were slightly under half of those 
applying— -43. 6% buC slightly over hijlf those accepted— -52. 0?. . (Wbme/x applicants 
reputedly havo higher qualifications tiian men, in general, so thesG statistics 
indicate notliing ;jibout sex discrimination in eitlier direction.) 

A comparison of the fourteen most prestigious departments and otliers shows 
iU-oportionateiy fewer women enrolled in tlie former, but Table 7.4 also shows 
that at least in 1972-73 fewer women applied to these schools, and of tliose 
accepted fewer enrolled. 



1/ Linguistics department and program heads reported 52. OZ women graduate 
Students. 

2/ They are apparently over-represented among master's students responding 
to tlie Graduate Student Survey^ shown in Table 7.2. 
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Table 7.1 VoineTi linrolled for Advanoed Degrees in Linguistics, I966-I97I. 



Year 


1"st Year ; Beyond lot Year 




Total 


i:o or ! To r,:;l 
V/oinen • Enroll 


of ; No of 
Total < Women 


Total 
Enroll 


^of 
Total 


No of 
V/omen 


"■"Total o£ 
Enroll Total 


1967 

1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 


295 ' 685 
365 i 720 
594 ' 759 
401 002 

594 ' 815 
455 845 


45.1 \ 275 

50.4 \ 288 

55.5 ! 507 

50.0 ; 425 
4Q.5 I 448 
54.0 527 . 


797 

847 

914 
1044 
1069 
1200 ' 


54.5 
54.0 
55.6 
40.5 
41.9 
45.9 


570 
651 
701 
824 
842 
982 j 


1482 58.5 
1567 . 41.5 
1655 42.4 
I846 44.6 
1884 ' 44.7 
2045 48.1 



: U.S. Office of Education, Enrollment for Advanced Degr^ 
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Table 1.2. Sex and Marital Status of Llnqixistics Graduab: student s 

by Dcqroo Sought^ 1973. 





Deqree Souaht 


Sox and Mar. Stat. 


P 


hD 


Master *s;/PhD 


Master 's 


Total 


% 


Female 


221 


46.6% 


26 


52.0% 


148 


68.8% 


395 


53.5 


Married 
Single 
No repiort 


09 
130 
2 




10 
16 




70 
76 
2 




169 
222 
4 




Male 


253 


53.4^« 


24 


48.0% 


67 


31.2% 


344 


46.6 


Married 
Sinai e 


130 
123 




6 
18 




27 
40 




163 
181 




TOTAL 


474 




50 




215 




739 





Source: Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973. 
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Ta!>lG 7,3, Enrollment Admissi.ong; of T^inmnstlc^ 
Graduate Students ^ by Sex, 1972-73 > 





yn ox ID en 


yo OX v/oiuen 


TOXciJL no ^ 


rjiiro -L ±111 en 0 








PhD 


54.4 


45.6 


1062 


Masters 


40.7 


59.3 


950 


TOTAL 


48.0 


52.0 


2012 


Adraisniouo 








Applied 


51.4 


48.6 


1495 


Accepted 


48.0 


52.0 


■ 954 


Enrolled 


43.5 


56.5 


439 



Source: Survey of Linguii;tics Departinoats and Program Heads, 1973. 
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7 •1,2 Financial Aid 



The percentages of men and women among the recipients of various types of 
financial assistance are shown in Tables 7,5 and 7, 6, The results of the two 
different surveys covering this subject differed, as Table 7,5 shows. The 
graduate student survey appears to have reached an exceptionally large number 
of students receiving financial assistance~55% of tlie respondents, as opposed 
to 38% of the students enxamerated by department and program heads. As between 
men and v/omen, both surveys show teaching assistantships evenly divided, but 
department heads report a lower percentage of botli fellowships and research 
assistantships as going to women v/hile the graduate student survey shows the 
opposite. CK^erall, the first survey shows that women are 52% of the graduate 
students but of those receiving financial assistance, while the graduate 
student survey shows women as 53% of the students but 55'^. of those receiving 
aid. The first is probably more accurate, since it was more comprehensive, 
and the graduate student survey was not a random sample. In interpreting these 
results i'he reader should recall that there are more women on tlie master's 
level, where students are less likely to receive aid, and that factors such as 
need and qualifications are not covered by these data. 

Correlations between sex and marital status and financial assistance depend 
on the degree souqlit. Among doctoral students married men were over- represented 
in proportion to their overall nximbers in every category except fellov/ships, 
while single men were ux: der-represented in ever^' category. Married women 
received aid in proportion to their overall numbers, while single women were 
over--represented in the category of f elJ ov;ships. Differences in research 
assistantships are probably accidental since there are so few. TVmong master's 
students on tlie other hand, single men were over-represented in all categories, 
but especially fellowships, while married women were under- represented. Again, 
recall that need cind qualifications are not taken into account. 

An analysis of subjects taught by students who reported having teaching 
responsibilities revealed no differences by sex. 

7.1.3 Comments by Respondents 

Most comments about sex discrimination in graduate schools concerned the role 
of professors in placement/ but several did relate directly to graduate study. 
One was from a librarian who had completed her coursework for the PhD in 
linguistics: 

In 1967 I attempted to reinstate myself in graduate school 
in order to finish my degree. There was a letter in my file 
stating I could complete it if I brought myself up-to-date 
in the field. However, my application was rejected by the 
head of the linguistics progrcim — no reason given, not even - 
my advisor could find out why. Some years later I lecimed 
it was because the head of tlie department didn't like 
having women in the program. 
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Table 7.4. Percentage of Women in Enrollments and Admissions at Top Fourteen 



and Other Linguistics Departments and Programs ^ 1972-73 







14 


Top 




! Other 


Snrollment 


% of V7om 


No. 


of Wom. 


Tot. No. 


% of Wom. 


No. of Wom. 


Tot No. 


1 PhD students 


42.7 








48.1 






Master ' s students 


52.4 








61,2 






Total 


45.6 








55.6 






idmissionjj 
















Appliccints 


46.9 




337 


718 


50.2 


389 


775 


Acceptances 


51.2 




192 


375 


52.5 


304 


579 


Enrollments 


51.7 




75 


145 


59.5 


173 


294 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Departments and Program Heads, 1973. 
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Table 7.5, Distribution by Sex of Linguistics Graduate Students 
Receiving Financial Aid, 1972-73. 



I'ype of Aid 


S^ur of Dcpt/Proc 


r Heads 


Sur of Ling Grad Students 


% vromen 


^ Men 


Tot No. 


% Women 


% Men 


I'ot No 






Teaching ass'tship 


49.5 


50.5 


297 


51.8 


48.2 




143 






Research ass'tship 


39.0 


61.0 


95 


51.2 


48.8 




43 






Fellowships 


48.2 


51.8 


326 


60.4 


39.6 




154 






Univ fellowship 








55.9 




44.1 




59 




Gov't fellowship 








62.2 




37.8 




67 




Other fellowship 








64.3 




35.7 




28 




Other 


62.5 


37.5 


40 


52.4 


47.6 




63 






Total rec'g aid 
TOTAL students 


48.3 


51.7 


758 


55.1 


44.9 


403 


52.0 


48.0 


2012 


53.2 


46.8 


735 



Source: Survey of Linguistics Departments and Program Heads, 1973. 
Survey of Linguistics Graduate Students, 1973. 
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Table 7,6- Distribution by Sex and Marital Status of Linguistics Graduate Students / 

Receiving Financial Aid, 1973. 





PhD Students 




Won 


aen 


Men 




Type of Aid 


Married 


Single 


Married 


Single 


% 


•No. 


Teaching ass'tship 


20-0 


25.6 


40.0 


• 

14.4 


100.0 


90 




Research ass ' tship 


7-1 


42.9 


35.7 


14.3 


100.0 


28 




Fellows?iip 


20-0 


41.6 


26.4 


12.0 


100.0 


125 




Other 


20.0 


26.7 


40.0 


13.3 


100.0 


30 




Total rec'g aid 


18-7 


34.8 


33.3 


13.2 


100.0 


273 
















472 




TOTAL students 


18.9 


27.5 


27.5 


26.1 


100.0 










Master' ; 


s Students 








Teaching ass ' tship 


22.6 


39.6 


11.3 


26.4 


99.9 


53 




Research ass ' tship 


6.7 


46.7 


20.0 


26.7 


100.1 


15 




Fellov/shin 


24.1 


31.0 


10.3 


34.5 


99.9 


29 




Other 


24,2 


33.3 


18.2 


24.2 


99.9 


33 




Total rec'g aid 


21.5 


36.9 


13.9 


27.7 


100.0 


130 




TOTAL students I 


30.4 


35.0 


12.6 


22.1 


100.1 


263 





Soiirce: Survey of Linguistics Graddate Students, 1973. 
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Women complained of not being taken seriously: 

Women in my department are presumed to be teirminal MA 
candidates and must work very hard to avoid being advised 
into courses designed for MA in TESOL students. 

The most difficulty I have found as a woman — a professor's 
wife with two children — 'has been witli having colleagues take 
me seriously. Too many view my "category" of graduate stu- 
dents a group of bored housev/ives looking for something 
interesting to do. It has not been easy to get financial 

support either. My husband left his job at [another 

university] — without salary — to be with me here v/hile I 
complete my doctorate. Yet it is assumed that he is finan- 
cially responsjJDle for me cind tlie family, so fellowship 
stipends are given to more needy graduates. I rather doubt 
that a mala graduate would be regarded in the same light. 

A male graduate student had a different view: 

I feel that at tlie x^resent tinie a white, male student is at 
a disadvcaitage in higher education unless his parents or 
family cqji provide for him. This is unfortxanate because if 
it continues more men who want to work in their field will be 
unable to do so. Furtlier many people from families in lower 
income groups v:ill be unc±>le to support themselves and their 
families v/hile faculty v;ives can continue tovrard uniieeded 
degrees on sexist unneeded grants. 

7.2 Degrees Conferred 

7.2.1 DocLorates 

Women hold slightly less than one-fourth of the doctorates conferred in lin 
guistics, but tlie x^ercentage has increased recently and will probeibly rise 
sharx^J.y soon, given the increases in enrollment described in Section 7.1.1. 
Table 7.7 shows the number of PhDs in linguistics grcinted by sex from 1936 to 
1972. V7omen made up 22% of the cumulated total of linguistics doctorates: 
20% o| tliose av/arded from 1936 to 1967 and 25% of those awarded from 1967 to 
1972. The percentage varied between 23% and 26% between 1967 and 1971, but 
was over 30% in 1972. Although relatively fewer women are enrolled in them, 
tlie fourteen most prestigious departments were close to the average in the 
percentage of doctorates conferred on women — 23% between 1967 and 1971 as 
opposed to 24% overall in those years. 



1/ Statistics from the Doctorate Records File of tlie National Academy of 
Sciences National Research Council. Office of Education statistics are in 
accord for tlie years they cover, as are those from department and program 
heads . 
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Table 1.1. Linguistics Doctorates Conferred, 1936-1972, by Sex> 



Years 


Female 


1 Male 


Total 


1936-1939 


_ 


8 


8 


1940-1949 


2 


14 


16 


1950-1959 


27 


177 


204 


1960-1967 


114 


396 


510 


Subtotal 


143 


595 


738 


1968 


(19,4%) 


(80.6?6) 




28 


86 


114 


1969 


25 


89 


114 


1970 


34 


103 


137 


1971 


41 


135 


176 


1972 


48 


110 


158 


Subtotal 


176 


523 


699 




(25.2?j) 


(74.8%) 




rOTAL 


319 


113 8 






(22.2%) 


(77.8%) 


1437 



Source: N7iS-MRC, Doctorate Records File. 
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statistics from tl-ie Doctorate Records File show two further facts about 
women doctorates in linguistics. First, among American citizens the median 
age of women at receipt of the doctorate is almost two years older than that 
of men, but the difference holds for vmmarried people only. Single women on 
the average are four and a half years older than single men, but married women 
are only a few months older thaii married men. Second, the median total time 
lag betv/een receipt of a bachelor's degree and a PhD in linguistics is a little 
over nine years, women taking about one year longer tlian men, but the median 
registered time lag is about the same for botli sexes, six years. 

7-2.2 Master's and Bachelor's Degrees 

V7omen received a little over 40^6 of the master's degrees conferred by lin- 
guistics departments betv/ecn 1956 and 1970, tlie years covered by Office of 
Education publications. The percentage increased at the end, to 52% in 1970, 
and department and program heads reported tliat about 55% of their master's 
recipients since 1970 were women. Women received about 60^ of the linguistics 
BA's av;arded between 1967 and 1970 (the total number of BA's before 1967 v/as 
miniscule, and later statistics are not availaijle) . 

"7-3 Women in the Ling uis tics Work Force: Gen eral Ch aracteiristics 
7,3.1 Degree Level 

Among working linguists men are more likely than women to hold a PhD, but the 
gap is slowly decreasing. In 1973 fifty-nine percent of the female LSA meniljers 
surveyed held the doctorate, 17% v;ere doctoral candidates, 20% held a master's 
and 4% a bachelor's. Of male linguists, 81% held the doctorate, 9% were doc- 
toral candidates, 8% held the master's and 2% the bachelor's (Table 7.8). 

Ihe proportion of linguists, botli male and female, holding tlie PhD was some- 
what lower in tlic 1970 NRSTP,*^ as Table 7.9 showf^. The Registers of 1966 
through 1970 show that the percentage of v;omen linguists with a PhD increased 
from 44.6% to 47.2% aiid the percentage of those holding the master's increased 
from 38.2% to 41.2% during this period while the percentages of men holding 
both degrees remained almost constant. (Table 7.9 — vertj^cal percentages). 

As to comxjosition by sex of tJie work force at each degree level, as Tcible 7.8 
shows, women are 26% of the work force overall according to the 1973 LSA Member- 
ship Survey; they constitute 20% of the PhD's, 39% of the PhD candidates, and 
45% of those at tlie master's level. As the hori^iontal percentages in Table 7.9 
show, the percentage of women among doctoral linguists increased steadily 
between 1966 and 1970. The statistics on degrees conferred and on graduate 
enrollment (Sections 7.1 and 7.2) indicate t)iat increases will continue. 



1/ Only 59% of tlie Register respondents held PhD's as compared to 75% of the 
LSA mem}jers surveyed. LSA members are younger than non-LSA members, tlius 
making tlie Register group, which includes both, older. 
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Table 7.8> Sex and Marital Status of Linguists in the Work Force, 1973. 



Sex by Marital Status 


Degree Level 


PhD 


PhD Cand. 


Master ' s 


Bach. 


Total % 


Female ' 
Married 
Single 

Male 

Married 
Single 
No Report 


% 

55 (20.2) 

29 (10.6) 
36 (9.5) 

218 (79.9) 

188 (68.9) 
29 (10.6) 
1 (.4) 


16 

9 

7 

25 

17 
8 


19 

9 
10 

23 

18 
5 


4 

2 
2 

4 

1 
3 


94 (25.8) 

49 (13.5) 
45 (12.4) 

270 (74.2) 

224 (61.5) 
45 (12-4) 
1 (.3) 


TOTAL 


273 100.1 99.1 


41 


42 


8 


364 100.0 100.1 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 



Table 7.9. Number of Linguists > by Sex, 1966-1970 . 



Uighci; t: 
Dor* roe 


1966 1 


1968 


1970 


Male 


Fern 


rot 


Male 




Tot 


Male 






ThO 

lloriz. % 
Vort. t 


631 
(63.0) 


119 
(15.9) 
(44.6) 


750 


793 
(83.0) 
(66.3) 


162 
(17.0) 
(47.0) 


955 


923 
(81.4) 
(63.4) 


211 
(18.6) 
(A7.2) 


1134 


blasters 
Vert. Z 


246 
(70.7). 
(2A.6) 


102 
(29.3) 
(38.2) 


348 


277 * 
(67.1) 
(23-2) 


136 
(32.9) 
(39.4) 


413 


401 
(68.6) 
(27.6) 


184 
(31.5) 
(A1.2) 


585 


Bach 

llori.2. % 
Vert. % 


94 
(68.6) 
(9.4) 


43 
(31.4) 
(16.1) 


137 


90 • 
(67.2) 
(7.5) 


44 
(32.8) 
(12.8) 


134 


ni 

(68.9) 
(7.6) 


50 
(31.1) 
(11.2) 


161 


Less than Bach 
♦Vert. 7, 




1 

(.4) 


1 


1 

(.1? 






2 




2 


Ko 

Ko Report 
Vert. 7. 


31 
•(3.1) 


2 


33 


33 
(2.8) 


3 

.(.9) . 


36 


17 
(1.2) 


2 

(.5) 


19 


Total 

Horl7.. % 


1002 
(79.0) 


267 
(21.0) 


1269 


1196 
(77.6) 


345 
(22.4) 


1541 


1455 
(76-5) 


447 
(23.5) 


1902 



Source: NKSTP, 1966, 1968, 1970. 
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7-3.2 Marital Status 



Nearly half the women linguists (48%) in the LSA sample of 1973 were single, 
while only 17% of the men v;ere. Degree level made no difference—well over 
half the women holc^ng PhD's were xinmarried. (See Table 7.8). 

7-3-3 Age 

Women linguists as a group are younger than men. The median age of female 
linguists reported in the 1970 NRSTP was 35, while the median age for men was 
38. The higher the degree, the greater the disparity in age. The median age 
of women PhD's v/as 43~seven years less than the median for men, but there was 
only ti%'o years difference in median ages for female and male linguists whose 
highest degree was the master '3—31 and 33 years respectively, while the median 
age for botii non and women holding the bachelor's was 28. 



7.3.4 Geographic Restrictions 



Women linguists aro more likely thannnen to lim.it themselves in job-seeking 
to a particular locality, but the number so restricted is a minority even of the 
married v.-omen. In response to the question "In job seeJcing, v/ould you consider 
yourself restricted to any particular geographic location or type of community?" 
40% of tlio married female LSA members responding — 35% of those holding doctor- 
ates—considered themselves limited to one area, as did 7% of the single women 
responding. in contrast, 5% of tlie married men and 4% of the single men were 
so restricted (tlu- figures were and 0 for married and single male PhDs) . 

Among graduate students curirently seeking permanent employment, the response 
was similar. Among PhD students 30^ of tlie women but only 3% of the men said 
they were limited to one vicinity; for master's students 32% of the v/omen and 
of the men said the sama. 

Several respondents, all meirried women, mentioned geog.i;r»j^hical restrictions 
as their princii>al problem, for example a doctoral studor:^: 

Unfortunately I expect to have considerable dif f Iv i' ' . .7 in finding 
employment upon receiving my PhD. I am tied to t h ' . cirea because 

of my husb.-.nd's employment, [a large state uh ] varsity] would 

seem to be the only university in tlic area that mif/r-t be a 
possible employer, but as a faculty wife, it is quc':;tionable if 
they would hire mo, especially since my degree v;ill be from [tliis 
institution] . I v/ill therefore have to look for other types of 
employment, not necessarily in linguistics. We have considered 
moving to another area, but have decided that it would not be 
wise for some time. This uncertainty about future employment has 
often brought me close to quitting. 
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An assistant professor: 



I have never encountered discrimination because of sex. Being 
married limits me geographically, or I would have better work 
and pay. I"m just not flexible enough to accept better jobs 
elsewhere, and feel most complaints of discrimination by v/omen 
are in this same category. 

An older yj\ student: 

I have encountered difficulties (1) as the result of being a 
v/ife and choosing to move V7ith my husband when he cv.'Topts 
transfers, (2) as the result of being a mother of in- r, and 
giving their welfare top priority, but I have exp^:^' aced no 
discrirnination. I can report, rather, that I have r r.-eived 
consideration above and beyond that required by a 5il:rj.ct 
interpretation of guidelines. I have found, v/herever I have 
lived, opportunities to continue studying the subjects which 
interest me and I believe that I shall, any year now, make 
a contribution to psycholinguistics v;hich may be of some 
signif icance- 

7.4 irmploymc!nt Stat us 

7.4.1 Unem ploymen t: and Und fivemp] o ynient 

According to the I^A Me?TiibGrshl, Surv ey, woimen constitute 26% of the linguistics 
work force, but 44'^, of ti^e l i-ar.d uiidereiuiployred. Table 7.10 shov/s the rate by 
degree level. Three tim-B as rr.aiiy wonen PhD^:s are unonployed or severely under- 
employed and the saioe is true of VhV candidatnis. At the master's level, rates 
are high for both sexen. Earli- ^ sJtudie-i hav^a shov/n similar results. In the 
1970 iIKSTP, for example, t^he unempi o:/n^ent raLo for women was twice that for 
men (Table 7.11). According r,o their df?partoent heads, the recent PhD's not 
employed coniititute l^ of the men but 8% of tlie women. Marital status among the 
JSA Survey respondents did not rarre 1 ate «i:h employment problems for women-- 
the percentage was the simo for bOb.h nci^ried and single women— but it did for 
men, witli a much high or perc^intacj^o of single males suffering employment problems. 
Moi;t of the unompJoyed of both sexes and in both the LSA and National Register 
groups were recent graduates. 

7.4.2 Full vs. Pa r t-Time Employment St atus 

Of the cirployed women responding to the LSA Survey, 78% v/orked full-time. 
Ninety- four percent of tlie women v;ith PhD's ivorked full-time, while only 63% 
of tliose with master's degrees did so. Men were more likely to work full- 
time— -98^ of the PhD'sr 94% of the f4A's (see Table 7.12 for further details). 
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Table 7.10. Rates of Unemployment and Underemployment 
(CoHubined) in Linguistics^ by Sex, 1973. 



Degree Level 


Men 


Women 


PhD 


5.5 


16.4 


PhD candidate 


8.0 


31.3 


Master ' s 


30.4 


21.1 


Overall 


7.8 


19.2 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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Table 7.12. Employed Lingrulsts; Full-Tiine vs. Part Time Statiis by Sex, 1973. 





Male 

Full TuAO 1 Pnrt Tiino 


Female 

Full Time 1 part Tfrno ~ 


PhD 

Doc t. Oi^d 
Masters 
Each or Less 
Totnl 


f Hon % 
212 (98.:^) 
21 (91.3) 
17 (94.^0 
3 (75.0) 
253 (96.9) 


# Hoc % 
■ ^ (1.9) 
2 (8.7) 
1 (5.6) 
1 (25,0) 
8 r3.1 


# Hor. % 
AS (94.1) 

6 (46.2) 
10 (62.5) 

1 (33.3) 
65 (78.3) ; 


^ Hor. ^; 
3 (5.9r 
7 (53.9) 
6 (37.5) 
2 (66,7) 
18 r21.7) 



Source: LSA MeiRi>ership Survey, 1973' 



- Table 7.13 . I.ingui sties V7ork Force: Pr ef erred Working Time Status, 

by Sex and IV^ri tal Status , 1973. 



Preferred 


Dey3.ee Level 


V:kg Tine 






PhD Car^d- . 


Master ' s / Ba chf^loj ' s 


Total 


St& ttis 


F 


>! 1 


F 




F 


M 1 


F . 


M 1 


F 


M 


Full -T; no 


47 


209 


14 


24 


10 - 


21 




_^ 


71 (77) 


256 (95) 


Ml rri ed 


24 


li;3 


7 


17 


3 


17 




1 


34 


218 


Single 


23 


26 


7 


7 


7 


A 




1 


37 


38 


(Wo rep) 




(1) 






(1) 










(1) 


Part-Tfwc 


7 


5 


1 


1 


6 


1 


1 


1 


15 


8 


Hirried 




3 


1 




3 


1 


1 




10 


4 


Single 


2 


2 




1 


3 






1 \ 


5 


4 


Either 












L« 


1 




1 


1 


liarrieU 












M 


1 




1 ~ 




Sinf,le 






















No Report 


1 


3 


1 




1 




2 


1 


-..5J5)^ 


4 


Hnrried 




2 


1 




1 




1 




3 


2 


Sin£;le 


I 


. 1 










1 


1 


2 


2 


Tot?a 


5r> 


217 


16 


25 


17 


23 


4 


4 


92 


269 



Source: LSA Membership Survey, 1973. 
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For women as a group these figures matched those on preferences. Seventy- 
seven percent of the female LSA members surveyed preferred full-time employ- 
ment: 85% of those with PhD's and 62^!, with master's degrees (Table 7.13). 
In contrast/ almost all the v;omen graduate students surveyed hoped to obtain 
full-time employment — only seven percent of the 192 female doctoral students 
and tv/elve percent of the 138 v/omen working for a master's preferred part-time 
work. 

The 1970 NRSTP shows fewer women working full-time than does the LSA Member- 
ship Survey: only 65% of the female linguists in the Register were employed 
full-time, compared to 86% of the males. The gap betv/een males and females 
was narrov/er for PhD's: 86% of the female PhD's were v/orking full-time, com- 
pared to 97% of the males (Ta}:)le 7.11). 

A nuiru r of respondents, both male and female/ married and single, students 
and professors, asked for more flexibility in appointments. Some wanted part- 
time jobs, like an unmarried male doctoral student: 

I v/ould favor the availability of half-time professorships 
(or alternate-year ones) as permanent job opportunities: 
(1) I don't want a full-time commitment. (2) I don't need 

a full-time salary'. (3) I would do a better job cind be 

happier undex* such an arrangement. (4) Assuming that there 

are others like me, this v/ould increase the nxamber of 

positions for linguists — increasing the job market. 

The disadvantages of available part-time positions were listed by two respon- 
cnts, both working full-time now: 

7iS a scholar, wife, cind motlier, I would prefer a half-time 
position at half of the salary I earn as a full-time pea,-son 
on the staff . This would give me more time for research. 
Unfortunately, all of the part-time openings that I have 
encountered are menial (i.e., language drill sections) and 
poorly paid. 

As the divorced mother of a child I would much prefer to 
work part-time — I can live on the part-time salary, but the 
problem is with part-time status. One is not considered 
"serious" or "professional" if one is v/orking only part- 
time. One is therefore more expendable. Also there is no 
job security in the form of tenxire fox* part-time jobs at 
most institutions. 



Our tcibulations do not show how mahy linguists now v/orking part-time would 
prefer to v/ork full-time and vice-versa. The former v/as considered in our 
detenaination of underemployment. 
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others urged the creation of joint or split appointments, pointing out 
benefits to both institutions and individuals: 

Like many married couples, wc require one full-time position 
between us. For each of us to work part-time would be ideal: 
sufficient salary, extra research time; but I cannot simply 
check the part-time box. Our experience in the job market 
has been that few universities are v/illing to hire a team on 
this basis; but when it has been done it improves the quality 
of teaching and breadth of departmental competence, as well 
as effectively opening up the job market. Leaving aside the 
fact that few jobs of whatever type are available, we have 
found that it is not nepotism per se so much as the structiir- 
mg of departments by full-time positions, that presents an 
obstacle. 

This number included unmarried students: 

Tf a candidate for employment prefers or is willing to accept 
half-time employment, this is usually ignored by linguistics 
departments, despite possibilities of significant mutual 
benefits (e.g., higher proportion of informal contribution to 
the department—two half-linguists are probably more valuable 
than one "full-time linguist.) 

7.5 Employment 

7.5.1 Employer Type 

Differences betv/een the sexes as to broad category of employer type^ are 
lai-jely predictable from differences in degree level. Most employed women 
linguists m the LSA survey ivere at colleges and universities (although in 
slightly lesser proportions than men, even v;hen degree level is considered— 
90^ of v/omen PhD's were academically employed, compared to 92% of the men). 
Overall, 73^ of the employed female LSA members surveyed were employed in 
higher education (compared to 08^ of the males) ; 9% were employed by second- 
ary or elementary schools (compared to 2% of tlie males) ; and no sizable 
percentage worked in any other single type of instituitioji. (See Tallies 7.14 
and 7.15 for details.) 

Women at colleges and universities are least likely to be at the most pres- 
tigious institutions. At the institutions with the fourteen most prestigious 
departments only 11. 5^ of the linguistics faculty is female, 2 as compared with 



1/ Institutions v/ithin categories vary widely in prestige, salaries paid, 
work activities, etc. 

2/ Total linguistics faculty. Within the linguistics departments themselves 
11. of the faculty is female. 
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Table 7.15, Employed Linguists: Employer Type^ by Sex, 1970. 



Employer Type 




Male 






Female 




i:o. 


Vert. % 


Horiz. % 


No. 


t Vert. % 


Horiz. % 


Total 


College or univ. 


868 


77.6 


79.3 


227 


71.8 


20.7 


1095 


Two year college 


17 


1.5 


85.0 


3 


1.0 


15.0 


20 


Elen. sec school 


18 


1.6 


54.6 


15 


4.8 


45.5 


33 


Non-profit org. 


84 


7.5 


72.4 




10.1 


27.6 


116 


Priv. bus. 


43 


3.9 


79. G 


11 


3.5 


20.4 


54 


Fed. gov't 


44 


3.9 


83.0 


9 


2.9 


17.0 


53 


State gov't 


1 


0.1 










1 


Other gov't 


2 


0.2 




4 


1.3 




6 


Research center 


10 V 


— 0.9 


90.9 


1 


0.3 


9.1 


11 


Military serv 


11 


1.0 










11 


Other 


13 


1.2 


54.2 


11 


3.5 


45.8 


24 


Self employed 


7 


0.6 


70.0 


3 


1.0 


30.0 


10 


TOTAL 


1118 


100.0 


78.0 


316 


100.2 


22.0 


1434 



Source: NRSTP, 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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15,1% at the other universities offering a linguistics PhD, and 17.9% at all 
other institutions. (Numbers and percentages of women employed at each of 
the six types of academic institution appear in Table 7.21 in Section 7.5,3,1 
On academic rank.) 

7.5*2 Primary Work Activity 

Women linguists are more likely than men to be teaching, less likely to be 
doing research or mamagcment — even v;hen degree level and employer type are 
accoionted for. For example, Table 7,16 shows the primary work activity of 
academically employed LSA members surveyed, by highest degree and sex. Among 
PhD's teaching is the primary work of 78% of the women, and 62% of the men. 
Research, on the other hand, is the primary work for 9% of the vjomen and 14% 
of the men, v/hile the figures for administration are 2% and 7% respectively. 
(The inclusion of those who reported two or more activities as equally time- 
consuming produces similar results) . 

Of the non-academically employed LSA i. v.abers (see Table 7.17), 65% of the 
women compared with 26% of the men, re^^orLed teaching as their primary work 
activity, while only 5% of the women listed administration (compared to 23% 
Of the men) and 5% research (10% of the men) . 

^he results of tabulations from the 1970 National Register are roughly the 
soine^ both among academically and non-academically employed linguists — see 
Table 7,18, 

^he LSA Membership Survey asked respondents how tliey v;ould prefer to allocate 
their working time among activities. The results, shown in Table 7,19 indicate 
that more v:omen than men prefer teaching as their primary work activity and 
fewer prefer research. Including those who expressed an equal preference for 
two or more activities, 85% of tne women, but only 67% of the men listed 
teaching as a preferred primary work activity, while 46% of the v/omen and 66% 
Of tlic men listed research. 

7v5*3 Acadomically Employed Women 

7v5.3.1 Kank 

XVomcn arc under-represented in comparison with their availability at every 
faculty rank, but especially at the senior levels. For comparison, from 1936 
through 1967, v;omcn received 19% of the doctorates conferred in linguistics, 
so one would expect to find roughly this percentage as associate and full 
professors in 1973, Since 1967 they have received about 25% of the linguistics 



1/ The work activity categories in the two surveys are not strictly compareible 
One exception to the above statement is that proportionately more women in the 
tion-^icadcmic sector arc doing research according to the NRSTP tabulations. 
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Table 7.18. Primar>^ Work Activity of Linguists, by Sex and 
Acacleiidc V£;. Non-Academic Employer , 1970. 



• Primary 


























Work ' 


JVcadeinically Empl'd 




Non-Acadera, 


Ecipl 'd 






Total 




Activity 


Male 




1 Fenale 




Mile 


v7. 


* Ke ma 1 e 




Male 


■ 


f Female 




Tchg: T 


752 




' 201 


(77) 


39 


(16) 


21 


(24) 


791 


(61) 


222 


(64) 


PhD 


58S 


(74) 


; ^34 " 


(81) 


8 


(10) 


2 


' CS) 




(68)' 


'136 


T7^) 


Itastci^s 


146 


(70) 


^ 52 


(31) 


30 


(15) 


18 


(35) 


176 


(54) 


70 


(37) 


Bach 


15 




1 13 




1 




1 1 




16 




14 


Other 


3 




2 












3 




2 




V/ricing 


15 


(1) 


i 2 


(1) 


29 


(12) 


12 


(14) 


44 


(3) 


14 


(4) 


PhD 


't:2 




I 1 






(10) 


1 




20 


(2) 


2 


(1) 


Master*s " 


2 




! 1 




15 


(3) 


7 


(14) 


17 


(5) 


8 


(^) 


Bach 


1 




t 
i 




5 




4 




6 


4 


Other 


_ 




I 




1 




_ 




1 








Research 


156 




J 34 




60 


f25) 


28 


r32^ 


216 


(17) 


62 


(IS) 


PliD 


100 


(13) 


; IS 


(11) 


25 


(30) 


10 


(A2) 


125 


(14) 


28 


(lA) 


Maslers 


36 


(17) 


10 


( 6) 


24 


(20) 


14 


(27) 


60 


(18) 


24 


(13) 


Bach 


15 




G 




10 




4 




25 




10 




Othor 


5 




f - 




i. 








6 








M^»mt: R & 1) 


23 








32 




1 3 


(3) 


55 


- \V 


o 
J 


(1) 


PiiD 


19 


(2) 






18 




! 




37 










2 


(U) 






11 




o 
J 


(d) 






o 


(2) 


P»a cTi 


1 








2 








A 






Other 


1 








1 








2 








>fgiiiL: Othe: 


• 9] 




! 12 


(5) 




^^ fi\ 
V 1 o; 


\ JO 




135 




22 




PhD 


72 


(9) 


9 


IS)* 


17 


(20) 








(10) 


15 


(S)"' 




15 


(7) 


1 


(1) 


19 


(16) 


J 


(o) 


34 


(10) 


4 


(2) 


Bach 


3 




2 




7 




1 




lU 


3 


Otl:cr 


1 








1 








2 










1 


1 


14 


(6) 


6 


(7) 


i J 


(1) 


7 


(2) 


PliD 


1 




1 




li 




4 


"TI7T- 


— r 

0 


(1) 


:) 


(.->) 


MasterV; 


1 




1 




5 


W 


2 


(A) 


-) 


(2) 


2 




Bach 










3 








3 




Other 










1 








1 








Other 


22 


(2) 


10 




27 




8 


(9) 


49 


(4) 


18 




PliD 


2 




3 




3 


W 


1 


(A) 


5 


(1) 


4 


(2) 


Master's 


9 




6 




14 


(12) 


5 


(10) 


23 


(7) 


11 


(6) 


Eacli 


11 




1 




10 




2 




21 


3 


Other 


























im'AL I 


()f.{) 


7f>() 


:^4S 


KK 






•3^8 




PhD 


794 




166 








24 




87^8 




190 




Masters 


209 




70 




118 




52 




327 




122 




Bach 


47 




22 




38 




12 




85 


! 


34 




Other 


10 




2 




5 








15 




2 




No Report 




12 


119 


87 


"ISO" 




99 





Source: NP3TP^ 1970, Special committee tabulations. 
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PhD's, so this is the percentage one would expect to find as assistant 
professors.^ 

In actuality, tabulations from University Resources for 1971-72^ show women 
as 7% of the full professors, 15% of the associate professors (11% of botli 
rimks combined) , and 19% of the assistant professors. Linguistics department 
and program heads reported that women held 11% of the full and associate 
professorships in 1973 and 23% of the assistant professorships in their 
programs. (Tables 7.20 and 7.21) 

Within each rank v;omen are fewest at tlie most x:>restigious institutions. For 
example, in tlie senior ranks of full and associate professor, 6.7% of the 
linguistics faculty at the institutions v/ith the fourteen most prestigious 
departments is female, as compared v:ith 10.4% at other PhD-granting institu- 
tions and 12.7% at all other institutions. At the assistant professor level, 
the figures are 13.2%, 18.2% and 21.1% respectively (derived from Table 7.21, 
v:hich gives the complete tabulations from University Resources ) . All the 
departments of the top fourteen graduate schools in linguistics cunong them 
had eight v/omen full professors, seven associate professors and twelve assist- 
ant professors (out of 314 faculty members at these ranks) . 

7.5.3.2 Tenure 

The same pattern holds for tenure. Overall, wom.en hold 13% of the tenured 
linguistics positions according to their department heads, a slightly favor- 
cible ratio in comparison v.dth their representation at the senior faculty ranks. 
At the fourteen most prestigious institutions, hov;ever, v/omen hold only G.5% of 
the tenured positions, while tliey have 8.6% of these positions at other institu- 
tions offering a linguistics doctorate and 18.8% at all other institutions. 
(See Table 7.22) . 



1/ Statistics from the Doctorate Records File. The 1973 LSA Membersliip Survey 
showed no PhD's of either sex who had dropped out of the work force. The 1970 
NRSTP included one man (0.1% of all male PhD's) and tliree women (1.4% of all 
female PhD's) unemployed cmd not seeking employment. Applying these x^ercentages 
to the figures given in Table 7.7 and subtracting, 19.2% of the PhD's from 1936- 
1967 are v;omen and 25.0% since 1967. 

Not all assistant professors hold a PhD: 11-12% do not, according to the 
LSA Membership Survey and the Sur^'-ey of Linguistics: Department and Program Heads, 
24% according to the 1970 KRSTP. Among those wit[}^«nt'. the doctorate, women are 
cibout 40% according to department heads, 20% acco: • ? ■ ig to the National Register.) 
2/ Count made on the basis of first names. Where '.' diversity Resources listed 
initials or f irfjt neor^es v/ere cunbiguous v:e used othr^r directories and personal 
knowledge of staff mcm>bers at the Center for Applied Linguistics. 
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yablo 7>22> Sex of Linguists Holding Tenure in Linguistics Departments and 
Programs by Type of Academic Institution, 1973. 



Typo of Institution 
(by highest linguistics 


Male 


Female 




degree offered) 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 


PhD in linguistics: 

X*f iilv^o I. J.'!. SJC> 1>X V| J.w uL> 

departments 


86 


93.5 


6 


6.5 


92 


Other dex^artments 


106 


91.4 


10 


8.6 


116 


Master in linguistics 


40 


83.3 


8 


16.7 


48 


Bach'r. in linguistics 


23 


67.7 


11 


32.4 


34 


Graduate degree in another 
subject v;itli linguistics 
con cen t ration 


60 


84.5 


11 


15.5 


71 


Other four-year institutions 


54 


83.1 


11 


16.9 


65 


TOTAL 


369 


86.6 


57 


13.4 


426 



Source: Survey of Linsuistics Departments and Program Heads, 1973, 
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7*5. 3.3 Institutions Hiring Their Ov;n GradUv-xtes 



The Survey of Linguistics Department and Program Heads asked how many of their 
O-A-n PhD's were on the faculty of responding programs. Seventeen of the 43 insti- 
tutions answering this question had at least one of their own doctorates on the 
staff, a total of Al men and four wonon. Tv/elvo of those responding positively 
were from the 14 most prestigious— generally the oldest—departments. Only five 
said they had a policy of never hiring their own graduates. Most said they had 
no policy on the subject or that they were hired only under special circumstances. 
In sum, most institutions have no policy against hiring their own doctorates, 
about forty percent now have them on tlio faculty, and most of the PhD's so hired 
are male. 

7.5.3.4 Salar/ 

hoth our soarccs Cor current salar^y statistics indicate that women earn at 
leant $1,000 a year less than men of the same academic rank. 

Linguistics department and program heads reported a median salary for female 
assistant profesj,ors of $11,500, a thousand dollars less than tliat for malc^s at 
the s:ime raiik. The median salary reported for associate professors was $14,500, 
the same for n-n and women. Female full professors earned a median salary of 
$17,500 while males at that rank earned a median salary of $19,000. (See^ 
Table 7.23) . 

v^^wmong ISA Memljorship Survey respondonts women with PhD's at the -irjistanL pro- 
fessor level earned a median salary' of $11,000, $1,200 less than i - • laedian salary 
of males at the same rank. At the associate professor level, v/ovv ;i.th PhD's 
earned a median salary of $13,700, v/hile men at this level earne(' ' :,700. The 
median was $13,200 for women full professors, $20,200 for men (th - ■ -dian for 
v/cv'-en in based on only seven responses, however) . 

Salary figures from tiie 1970 UKSTP are by now outdated as to doiaar amounts, 
but our tabulation:; from that source show that dii;crepaneies by sex existed then 
also. (See Tabic 7.25). 

7.5*4 Kecent H i ring 

7.5,4.1 Statis tics 

During the period 196 7-1972, IB', of tlie faculty members liirod by linguistics 
departments and programs surveyed by the LSA were women: 27^o of the instructors, 
19% of the assistant professors and 12^ of tlie associate and full professors. 
(Twenty- five i)ercent of the linguistics PhD's awarded in these years went to 
women,) There was little difference among departments and programs offering a 
linguistics major, where the percentage of women among faculty members hired 
was a little under 15t. In contrast, in programs offering only a graduate minor 
in linguistics womcu constituted 26% and in those with the smallest programs, 
thoy were 37^ of tliose hired. (Table 7.26) 
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Table 7,24. Salary of Full-Time f>7ademi.cally Enplcyed L ingo x^ts 
with PhD's, by Honk and Sex 



Salary' 


Asst. 


Prof. 


Assoc- 


Prof. 


Full ! 


•rof. 


All Ranks 




Femaio 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1 Male 


ifjraalu 


i Male 


Total 


$8,000-$10,00J 


1 












1 


1 


2 


$10,000-$12,000 


9 


23 




1 




1 


10 


25 


35 


$12,000-$14,000 


5 


28 


f> 


10 






11 


38 


49 


$14,000-$16,000 


1 


7 


3 


18 


3 


2 


7 


27 


34 


$16,000-$10,000 




2 


1 


9 




5 


1 


16 


17 


$18,000-^:^0,000 








1 


3 


IC 


3 


17 


20 


$20,000-$22,000 






1 


1 




13 


1 


13 


15 


$22,000-$25,000 












12 




12 


12 


$25,000-;>30,000 










1 


7 


1 


7 


8 


$30,000 and over 












3 




3 


3 


Median 


$11,000 


$12,200 


$13,700 


$14,700 


(18,200) 


$20,200 


$13,200 


$14,700 


$14,500 



Source: LSP^ Membership Survey, 1973. 



Kan:: Kedians calculated on basi.^ of more detailed information 
in tabulations. 
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Table 7, 25, Salary of Full-Time Acadomically Employed Linguists. 

by Rank and Sex, 1970 



Rank/Hiqhest. Deqree 


Male 


Female 


Median Salary 


No. of Rs 


Median Salary 


NO. of Rs 


Full professor v//PhD 
Assoc profcrisor w/PhD 
AssL professor v;/PhD 
Asst professor v;/MA 
Instructor v//MA 


$18,000 
$13,000 
$11,000 
$10,000 
$ 9,000 


293 
211 
240 
72 
41 


$15,000 
$12,000 
$11,000 
$10,000 
$ 8,000 


35 
46 
59 
13 
13 



Source: NKSTP, 1970, Special cojnmitteo tabulations. 
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.26. Sex of Linguists Hired by Linguistics Dopartmonts and Progra 
1967-1972 by Rank and Type of Academic Institution. ' 



Type of Institu- 
tion (by highest 
ling deg offered) 


Instri 


ictor 


Lectui 


-er 


Af3St. 


Prof. 


Assoc. Prof 


Full 


Prof. 


Total 


M.1I0 




Male 


Fem. 


Male 


Fem. 


Male 




Male 


Fem. 




PhD: 14 iiKDSt 
prestigious 


5 




6 




3G 


10 


13 




3 


1 


63 


11 


PhD: Other 


7 


3 


2 




43 


8 


11 


1 


5 


2 


68 


14 


Master's 


5 


4 






24 


2 


5 




1 




35 


6 


Bach. 


7 


1 


1 




13 


2 


66 


1 


2 


1 


29 


c 


Other Grad. 


3 


1 






29 


4 


13 


1 


4 


1 


49 


17 


Other 


5 


3 






11 


4 


8 




3 


2 


27 


16 


TOTAL 


32 


12 


9 




156 


37 


56 


3 


18 


7 


271 


59 


H % 


72 . 7'n 


27. 3i 


100.0% 




80. 8^ 


19.2% 


94.9% 


5.1'i 


72 . 0% 


28.0% 


82.1% 


17.9% 



Source: Survey of Liriguisticts Dept and Prog ileads, 1973. 
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Only three of the 36 department cind program lieads responding to the question 
"Have your women students had greater difficulty in finding jobs than men of 
coinparable qualifications?" responded witli an unqualif ied"yes . " Thirty-one 
stated that sex was not a factor. Five gave qualified responses. One felt 
that v/ith the PhD, there v/as no difference. Another remarked that jobs secured 
by women may not be exactly the name quality in relation to their qualifications. 
A third said that women had no greater difficulty but have received tlie "short 
end of the stick in salary and course assignments." 

The Survey of Linguistics Department and Program heads also asked about the 
employment of recent doctoral graduates; the results appear in Table 7.27. 
According to their departii;cnt heads 79*^ of tlie women earning a linguistics PhD 
xn tlie past tv:o year::; are employed in linguistics or related fields as compared 
to 'Z of the men. Hcv/ovor, women earning degrees from the top fourteen insti- 
tutions did almost as well as the men~90% of the. v/omen had found linguistics 
emploiTnent and DS'i oi the men— -and both did better than their counterparts from 
other institutions. Only 68^ of the recent women doctorates from these insti- 
tutions v/ere employed in linguistics or related fields, compared to 82^ of the 
men. Overall, twice as many women as men were reports-' ' o be working in fields 
not related to linguir^tics ana tlie percentc-igc of womoj^ r-orted not employed 
was higher: eight percent vs. one percent. 

The qijestionnalrc dir^tributed for tlie Doctorate Records File of the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council asked graduating PhD's, beginning 
xn 1967, about their por. L-doctoral plans. Table 7.28 summarizes the responses 
for U.S. citi:-.onn. Only 68% of the v7omen, as compared v;ith 80% of the men had 
a definite comiriitment for a job, while 11^- of tlie men but 21% of the women were 
looking for a job but had no firm prospects. 

Analysifj of the latter group by sex and marital status showed that '^.arried 
wo.Mon suffer the greatest uncertainty and married men the least, while single ■ 
people of eit^ier sex v/ere about average. 

In recent years, an increasing number of linguists have responded that they 
planned to go on for further education or training—eitliur poat-doctoral fellow- 
ships or further dogre<?s. Some wished to add experience, but since 1970 others 
have indicated that their purpose was to chnnqo fields. Among American citizens 
graduating in 1970 .aid 1971, H^ of the women fell into this category, 2% of the 
men. 

7.5.4.2 Ccguments by Respo ndents on Discrini.Mation Hased on Sex and 
Other Classifications ~ 

Discrimination in hiring was a subject v;hich prompted strong reactions from 
botii male and female respondents. Several men cited experiences of reverse 
discrimination; for example an assistant professor of antliropology : 

I have been discriminated against: at leaet twice to my knowledge 
on two counts — being male and being white. I am certain that 
evci.y otlicr Wfiite male who has shopx>ed around in the last two 
years has been treated similarly. 
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Table 7.27. Employment of PhD's Graduating 1970-1972,. hy Sex. 





l/\ most prostii^^ious 


[other rhi) Granting 


1 


Total 




Male 


! Peinaio 


1 Miilo 5 Fe.'i3a.le 


i Male 


Femcile 




No 




f No 




No 


V^o j No 


Y'/o 


No 




Noj v;^ 


Eraployod , lincu.i otics 

01^ rolated field 
Eraployed; other field 
IJot employed 
Unl:riov;n 


105 
5 
1 


95 
5 

1 i 
4 


55 
.1 
2 
1 


90 

5 , 

5 

5 


55 
6 
1 
1 


07 I 26 
10 I 7 

2 : 4 
'2(1 


68 
18 
11 
5 


160 

9 
2 

5 


91 
5 ; 
1 

5 


61 1 79 
81 10 
6j 8 
2 • 5 


TOTAL 


115 


JOl ' 


59 


100 


i 

65'] 01 ' 38 


100 


1 

176 '100 ; 


77 .100 



Source; Survey of J^iiigulstlcs Department;; and Program Heads, 1973. 
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and a graduate student: 



As a white male, I have received a few clearly discriminatory 
refusals of interviews—well-intentioned I suppose, and 
"justified'* by affirmative action. 

Some were resentful, like an assistant professor, now a faculty member in a 
graduate depeirtment of linguistics: 

One institution, whicli had no women in the prospective hiring 
department (whose chc?.irman indicated to me that the Dean was 
applying pressure on them to hire a v/oman) , subsequently 
filled the opening for which I was being considered with a 
woman v/ith clearly inferior qualifications. Needless to say, 
1 am annoyed by the kind of thinking behind your i?? [question 
on racial or ethnic minority group membersliip] . 

Others were philosophical--an assistant professor at a branch campus of a state 
univcr^^ity: 

^o bo frank about it I have encountered job-hunting discrimina- 
tion tills year because I am not Chicano, Boricua, female or 
Black, Two employers told me frankly that they would only con- 
sider me if they absoJutoly could not come up v/itli someone 
toward whom they could Act Affirmatively! But then, past (and 
present) sins must be atoned for and I am not unhappy in Podunk. 

Others noted witli disapproval what they perceived as favoritism toward women 
and tninorities. One said simply: "I hope the Society will issue a statement 
condeirxiing the currently prevalent discrimination against white males." 

Women most frequently singled out hiring as the stage where they had experi- 
enced discrimination-~from interviewers, potential employers and their ovm pro- 
fessors (the role of the last-mentioned in placement is documented in SecLion 
3-.6)- One, now an assistant professor, said: 

I found sex discrimination a problem more during graduate 
study and job seeking tlian in my present situation. Given 
federal pressures for economic equality, discrimination 
crops up in sucii intangibles as the advice, enthusiasm, 
and support of former professors, of the people (men) with 
^'influence." 

Married women said tliey had trouble oven being considered because of an unfounded 
.jDrcsimiption tliat they would follow their husbands. Two doctoral candidates: 

J liavo been repeatedly asked by interviewers, but especially 
by faculty in my own department from whom I requested rccom- 
^nendations, how I could consider such and such a job — what 
would my husband do? The presumption is that my job must 
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take a backseat to his opportunities, v;hich in our family, ic 
not a basic principle. 



Being a woman has been an advantage r being a married woman a 
disadvantage. The assumption is lack of seriousness in job 
hunting, i.e., I would follow my husband. This results in 

(1) reluctance of faculty members to help look for a job and 

(2) reluctance of interviewers to invest money in interview- 
ing mo or to consider me for permanent positions. This is 
obviously a considerable disadvantage independent of talent 
or accomplishinent. In fact, my husband and I have chosen 
my^ job over several possibilities for each of us. 

Another stated she was denied an interview after the chairman learned she was 
expecting a baby. A fourth said: 

I have failed to get the only two jobs I have been interviewed 
for because (1) i had "too many home responsibilities" for 
the personnel committee^, although the department concerned 
v/anted mo; (2) I livt. too far away. My home responsibilities 
have decreased considerably since I started graduate school, 
when my dauglii.er was somev;hat under tv/o, and I don't think 
a father, even a widower, would have been asked what he 
planned to do with his child after school, 

A single v/omc-ui, 26, said, "my sex and age combination has caused many prospec- 
tive employerf; to fear 'imminent* marriage and therefore doubt long-term employ- 
ment is assured." The final quotation, by a woman describing her search for a 
job several years ago, encapsulates tlie experiences t^iat our female respondents 
complained of. 

The department chair::7an did not recommend me for any 
positions, assuming (without asking) that I v;as working 
for a degree as a pastime. Some remarks made to me in 
interviews which I arranged myself v;ere: ^ 

"Don't get me wrong. 1 like women, but not in the 

department — on]y after working hours." 

"If I hire you, the men in the department will go 

elsav;here." 

"You'xe a good-looking woman. Wliat if you get 
married?" 

"I've been tlirough tliree menopauses with women teachers 
already. Sorry — not agair " 

"We can hire you on a tern;- ary basis until we find a 
qualified man for the position." 

Our solicitation of comments on discrimination also prompted several responses 
on otiier bases for it. One was age discrimination, cited by at least three 
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doctoral students over forty. The other was related to linguistic theory- A 
1965 PhD: 

The only docmientable exclusion I have experienced is that 
linguistics departments was MIT doctors/PhD above all others. 

For example, I applied to [a new linguistics program] 

in 1963 and repeatedly in the following years, A letter from 

fa professor there] to , requesting him, or other 

MIT-men he might recommend, to apply for openings was posted 
on the bulletin board, v/here I saw it, and applied. My new 
application (January, 1970) was ansv;ered two days later, 
"explaining" tiiat "the response to our ov/n search for ca..di- 
dates has been so overv/helming. , , " The worst discrimination 
I liave faced is totally within linguistics: the LSA does 

represent minority opinions and many of its leading 
members are just one more "old boys" club. One gets farther 
with TG slogauis than with original scholarship, even if 
brilliant. 

•Thex-e were several other coinments in a similar vein, 

jiij^-AYfTl^^^^^-^ ^y Emp l oyment of Women Linguists: 
A Summary- ^ 

7*6,1 AvailcLbility of WoiTten Lingu ists^ 

or first- job hiring the best meastire of the availabili.ty of v/omen linguists 
Uieir percentage among graduate studenti; currently seeking permanent employ- 
ment. According to tiie LSA Survey of Linguistics Grad uito Students, women 
wore: 

44% of the doctoral students seeking omploinnent: in 1973 
G5^ of tlie master's students seeking employment iii 1973 

(women arc: over-represented in the latter category in tliis survey) , 

The trends and current statistics indicate that tlie percentatjes will soon be- 
higher. According to Office of Education statistics the number of women lin- 
guistics students rose ten percentage points in five years between 196G and 
1971~from 38% to 48%. IVo 1973 surveys reported the- following pcrcentageir of 
Vomen graduate students: 

Survey of Linguistics Survey of Linguistics 

_Dept/Proq Heads crad Students 



PhD students 45^ 
Waster's students 59% 

TOTAL 52% 



47^0 
69% 

54% 



X/ Tables and statistics are derived from earlier sections of this chapter, 
2/ iVvailability refers to the percentage of women in tlie fie]d (not the 
riumber immediately seeking emx^loyment) . 
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In considering the present composition of programs by sex the percentages 
of cur.iulative PhD's octrned and of the work force are relevant. According to 
the Doctorate Records File, of the total doctorates in linguistics conferred 
betv;een 1936 and 1972, v/oraen constituted 23% of the cumulated total: 

20Z of linguistics PhD's av/arded, 1936-1967 
25% of linguistics PhD's awarded, 1967-1972 

The recent increases in graduate enrollment amoiirj v/omen v/ore apparently 
reflected in 1972, v:hen 30^ of the PhD's conferred went to women. In the 
work force, linguists employed full or part-time, or else unemployed and 
seeking pnv.pl oynent , women are 26% of the total: 

20^^ of the PhD's 

39^ of the PhD candidates 

4S% of the I-'J\'s 

7.G.2 Bmplo^/ment aiid Status .:^f W omen Linguists 

The available statistics give no indication of a general pattern of discr ; 
inaticn against v;o:nen in graduate admissions or financial aid. Employment 
presents a different picture, hov:ever. Overall, the unempIo^^Tient rate of v;r 
is t\v-ice that of men, or put differently, v/omen are 26"« of the work force buL 
44^ of tliG unemployed. A comparison of figures on availability in the last 
section witli tlie follov/ing tables on university employment shov/ that women arc 
under- represented at every faculty rank: 



Rank 



Survey of Linguistics 
Dept/Prog Heads 



University Resources 
1971-1972 



Ass't professor 
Assoc professor 
Full professor 



22. 9^ 
13.3^6 
9.3*?^ 



19.lt 
15. 2^ 
6.7% 



TCXl'AL 



17.lt 



15.9^ 



Kor liave tliey been hired in proportion to their availability in the last few 
years: of lintjuir. tics faculty hired from I9G7 to 1972 the Survey of Linyuisti 
Department and Pro'-jram heads s'.iuv/s the following v/ere v.'omen: 



Ass't professor 
Assoc i)rofessor 
Full professor 



19'^ 

2m 



TOTAL 



18^ 



Within each faculty rank women are distributed unevenly among types rf institu 
tions, being least likely io be found at the most prestitious institutions: 
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Full/assoc professor 
Ass't professor 

TOTAL 

Tenured 



Other 

Top 14 PhD Grcinting Othe r 

6.7% 10.4% 12.7% 

13.2% 18.2% 21.1% 

ll.S^o 15.1% 17.9% 

6.5% 8.6% 18.8% 



Total 

10.7% 
19.1% 

^.9% 
I ,4% 



On the average, v;omen maJie $1,000 a year less than itien'of the same rank: 



Instructor 



Instructor 
Ass't professor 
Assoc professor 
Fu 1 1 p r o i.fj £; s o r 



Survey of Lv 

Dopt/P r^j 

Men 

$10,I>09 
$12,500 
514,500 



~tics 

,f5s 

:omon 



LSA Membership 
Survey 



Men 



V^orr.cn 



$ 9,500 
$11,500 
$14,500 
$17,500 



$12,200 
$14,700 
$20,200 



$11,000 
$13,700 
$18,200 



The views of inclividnals quoted Uiroughout the study reflect facets of this 
situation and tlio re£:-.iltr. of atti^inpts to remedy it. Readers can consult the 
statistics and tJioir own knowledge cind GXT:>erience and judge their validity for 
ttiemselves. Overall, r^.tatistic^ on unerrploynont, recent hiring, and measures 
of St iLus like rank, salary, and prestige of tlie employing institution indicate 
that wo.i:c:n have becJi, and re:rt-Lin in a position of disadvantage. It is unclear 
wlictlier iainc;^-ity group memi';'>rs are adveuitaged or disadvantaged professionally; 
hov/ever, tlier::- are 5JO fev: that ei t/ier way their position con have little effect 
on jobs for others. Tii. ctatint ".cs, ho'wever, reflect tlie siliuation of the 
uvoraye me..ibcr of any group — a hypotlietical being. Jndividu^lls may still 
suffer injucticec; s:iein: i 3 kj froM group memborf.ihip v/hicli others in the group have 
avoided. t:hat p;ost disturbed our respondents wos tJieir v;orry about getting a 
decent job ;:nd the. fear of uiu:c.ir treatment (or belief that it had taken place) 
because tlurir vact?, 5:e:<, age or ethnic group is considered more .important than 
their individual merits. 
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Appendix A 

Copies of LSA MsnDoyer Sur\'ev Qiicr ' ' . -=Tairps 
o LSA Membets} ip Sur\'ey 

^ SurvG3^ of Linguistics Graduate Su;u!ents 

P Sur\'cy of Linguistici; Departiaent and Prograia Heads 
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KltXUlSTlC SOCIKTV OK iVAi:VACi\ 



1611 ::. I^.iii Strtel S'.rlirr^t'jn, Virginia 22209 



MnMi;LRSHI? KUK. ::v 



Name 



Mailing address 



KOTE: If you are a graduate student and h ave alrr-ad v filled out a sitnilar XSA 
questionnaire , do not coniplete this one. Simply check here: and 
return in tiie enclosed envelope* Thank you. 



II. 



VITA 



1. Date of birth 2. Citizenship: U.S. 

Other (specify) 

3 Sex* Fe[nale 4. Marital status: _ Married. Spouse's profession , 

— j.jalo Not niarried (incl. widowed, divorced) 

5. Nua;ber of children under IS 

6. What do you consider your native language(s)? 

7. If you are a t'.S. citizen, are you a member of a racial or ethnic ninority group? 

Ko. 

Black. 

Spanish-speaking. Which group (e.g. Chicano, Puerto Rican, etc-) 

Asian. V.'hich group (e.g. Chinese-American, etc.)^ 



Native American, \jhich group (e.g. Kavajo, Cherokee, etc.) 
Other (please .specify) ^ 



IT. PROFESSIONAL IDEr^TI FICATIOX ANT> FACKGKOUM) . 

8. a. Uhat is the hi?;hrst der^ree you hold? Major 

Minor Institution 

Name of supervising dept. or program 



I,. If your highest degree is other tlian a RA or nS , in uhich year did you receive 

your K\ or hC: What was the najor subject? [ 

9. Do you reg^'rd yourself ar. prin>.ar5 ly a: (check ono) 

linj'uist. _ psycliologist 

_ anthropol-jgi. _ KSP;. specialir.t 

specialist in a particular language Other (please specify) ^ 

or language fauiily, namely: 



10. Wh?.t arc your principal areas of profession.- : specialization (e.g. phonology, 
French, i i ngu i .s t i cs , psycho- 1 i ngui s t f c s , Chinose, etc.): 



Hw ^.Jnv years of pro ( e.s s i cna 1 language-related \.vm k experience, -<uch as teaching 
or rer.arch, have you ' ru\ , and in which gentrral field(s^ t^c.t-. linguistics, FSOI., 
a n I h I o po 1 1>< v ^ etc.)? 



1 Yr:;. KxperieiiCf 


t':iMuM*a I field • 




..i 




I 1 
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For 01' t ice Use Only 



12. Hd'-v' niany items have you published in each of the followi:::^ catcgoricii? 

Book revic: Journal articles Books 

III. STUDKNT S 'l'ATUS 

13. Arc you currently enrolled as a student in a degree-granting program? Yes 

No 

ir YOU AKF. NOT A STiH)i:r:T I?; a degiu:e-gr.\otxng PROGii/VM skip To QUKSTIOK 19. 

14. It you are a student, lAjgree sought Date degree expected 

Major Minor 

InstLtut.ioa 

SapcrviiiLng dopartrr^ent or program 

15. Are you earolJed: for coursework OK for dissertation 

part-timo OR full-ticae 

in residence OR iu absentia 

U.. Arc you currently teaching at the Institution at which you are enro". icd? 

Yes No. If YES, what subject{s)? 

17. Are you currently receiving any of the following types of financial aid: 

teaching assis tnn tshi p government fellowship 

researcli ai.sis tan t&hip other fellowship 

univerfiity fellowship oLiier (describe) 

18. Are you actively seeking permanent employment? Yes Ko. If YES, in whi 

field(s)? To begin: 

I V. TMPLOYKKKT 

19. f:;inp loyuif » ? t itus: ... " " . • : ' ' 

c- ■\^ \-\' iuii tjr.ie i.r. own field (as indicated in qucKrion 9) 
einphi/e^.' parr- time in own fi-. Id (as indicated' in question 9) 
~ einploy<'J in a ticld otiier i.hau that indicated in question 9) 



u r. em p c> \vk i and t r :■ r i . • • : r m r- . : « vine » . c 
n o t eiup 1 o \ e d and ' o d». r. i j: i n g r Mnp T o v r.ic n t 
re r i red 

W YOi: iViW. NOT CI:KKI:N'TLY HMPLOYLD ok AUE EnVJ.OVKn only as a TE/\Ch'I.NG OK Ui:Si-:ARCII 
A' KiSTA.-.T AT AN HCSTITUTIO:; AT WHIC: ' YOU AKK A STUDKNT , SKIP TO QUESTION 27 

20, l( you are c.T^i.loyed full-ttnic or pnrt-tf.tne, what is the name of your present 
principal employer: 

Institiiii'jn City, state 

Ijk' pa r tr.i e n L o r p r o J', ra rr, 



Which? 
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21. 
22. 



What is tiie most ^jppropriate category for y.' ur present principal employer: 

elementary or secondary school 
non-prof i t organization 
private business 

other (specify) 



universit; 
four- year c 
junior colli 
federal j^ov 



e 



x*nt 



Your rank .:• t 

Approxinat w ^ «.']iat percentage of your working time do you spend on each of the 
following work activities (present principal employment): 



Ac t iVL ty 




7. of time 


Teaching 


1 

Administration ! 


Research ' 


Other (spec if y) 








t 

! 






Total ! 


1007. 



23. If you are teaching at a college or unix'orsity, please indi..ate the number of 
courses and their general field(s): 



General field 


Ko . of courses 


Gradua te 
level 


Undergraduate 
level 


LinRuis t i cs 






Langua^'c/ literature of a 'pecific iangu^i-e, 
name I y ; 






Other (specify) 







2A. 
25. 

26. 



27. 



Hov; many theses or dissertations are you supervising? 

If you are doing tcsearch, what is the subject area (e.g. Russian phonology, 
cl.'.ld lai:guage, etc.) 

a. How many proposals for which you were a principal investigator have you 
submitted to funding agencies during the last five years? 



b. Mow rviny were funded? 

In what year did you first join your present iniititution as a faculty member or 
professional employee? 

How did you first find a position at tiiis institution? 

thiourh a professor or former professor 

through a colleague 

pUicernent service or register 

unsolicited olfer by in*^ titution 

unsolicited inquiry at i.istituti on your part 

otln r (please describe) ' 



Since entering the professional labor narket, have yon experienced any periods 
of invo Unitary unemployment? Yes No. If YKS, when and for how long? 
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Assuraiiifci your currtMit financial and family situation, would yuu prefer t 

full-Lime parL-time not at all 

In job-seeking, would you consider yourse If .r/fstric ted to any particular 

geographic area or type .of corrunuuity? Yes Ko. If YES, please 

describe (e.g. U.S. only. West Coast only, Boston area only, big cities 
only) . 



Asstrminc that Liie rank and salary were acceptable, at which type(s) of 
insti tuLic»n(s) would you prefer to work? Please rank up to three, using 
the niin:ber 1 for your first choice, 2 for your second choice, etc. 



.d- 



private' business 

four-year college 

federal government 

jui^ior college 

other (please specif)-) 

Hov; would you prefer to allocate your working time (in approximate 
percentages) ? 



elementary or secondary school 

university v:ith graduate linguistics program 

universith without graduate linguistics program 

non-profit organization 



i Activity 



Teaching 



Adip.i n i.s L I a 1 1 O P. 
Research ~~ 



Other (specify) 



7. of time | 



Total 



lOOZ 



e. In which L^f your areas of specialisation (as you listed thec^ in question 10) 
t70uT i you ' -ir to work? — 



Kcspoo'jc- 
will ivji 
you, !:iiit 

Pleas,- i\ 
employn.e* 



ch. foitjwing question is STRICTLY OPTIONAL. Salary infonnation 

/.el . sed any way which would permit it to be identified with 

y:- jufCer not to reveal your salary, please omit this question. 

1. i:C 



...ic ar.rual salary associated with your present principal 

for 9-10 months a year OR 

f 11-12 months a year 

(basic annual calary does not ir^cUidc bonuses, overtime, .summer teaching, 
i-r*ntal or subs/ trace allowances) 



Wf wr>uld be interested in any remarks qualifying answcri; above or on 
such topics as your experiences with the professional job m^irket, the 
strenjuhs and WL-akncsres of your linguistics training, or discrimination 
VDU mij;ht b. 'e encountered on grounds of sex or minority group membcr- 
sliip, etc. Tliank you. 
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Lhigmstlc Socidy oj America 

Committer on the Manpmvrr Sinrry 



tnll \tt\Ot Krnt Stftrt, .liiht»ttni, I'ti'^iuut 2220*' • 'irttjitntttr : <r'/»/ ^2S'2*t/ • Tll W frlrx 7 lfi\'h^.US} ^ 



The Ccnmittee on the Manpovcr Survey very carncsLly requests that you 
complcLii the f o3 ^ -^'i-ng questionnaire and return it to your department 
chairman or student organization by February 28, 1973. 

The background of this inquiry is that the Manpower Sur"-2y Committee 
has been charged v:Lth investigating: 

a) the current situation, and the probable future course, of 
job opportunities for persons trained in linguistics and 
the uncomir^only taught languages, and of the supply of sue)? 
persons ; 

b) the spec". ■'^.1 problems in the profession relating to the 
training and utlli;:atinn of minority groups, in particular, 
voriien, and nombers of ethnic groups such as bLicks, 
Chicanos, Aaicrican Indians, etc.; anc! 

c) the possibility of expanding job opportunities for linguist', 
by exploring new areas in which linguist^"^' expertiiie might 
be needed. 

The present questionnaire is being sent to linguistics graduate students 
through their departments and progx-aD.s and is designed to tell tlie Com- 
..Ittee more about; the supply r>ide of supply and demand in linguistics. 
We are particularly concerned i/ith tl?c academic background, areas of 
spec ializa : ion , and employmer: t aspi rations of future ir.embcrs of the pro- 
fession. \''} are also nnxl'^us to hear fi"o:n as iiany students as possible 
their iO' "is anc concerns about the job rnrket in linguistics, their 
probJci:».L- it and preparation for it. We would enipli.-isize that: 

Js que f; Liu':aa ire requc.':ts new information whicii is not 
av-i liable to us otherwise, and 

tiie infoniiation to be furnished will be treated in a com- 
plete Ty conf idciitia 1 and privileged manner. It will be 
available only to tP*j members of the Comr.iittee and persons 
in the er.i[?loy vf l\w LS.\, and will'be published only in the 
form of sla tlr t i.ca : sum^naries and analyses that v;i 1 1 not 
^ denti ly indivic^ua is . 

Rec-ause the re.sults of t.hc survey will undo.ibtLJly havo gieat importance 
i»i the fonuulation of futurr oinployr;if:it .n;-. training policies in the pro- 
fession of 1 int;ui.stics, not only at the nr^iional level hut also nt the 
local level, bcii» that you will be weM repaitl for your cooperation. 

Thank you. 



ftlfi \'t: |v\t|. rKIMI. /.»•»;.;;; S' 1 1 <, < tttxtrluti; \mi..«i\ IkomkIX. ( U',,u''\i\ ft < .r/,v»M »»/<f J / (WoUMj;, 
f .\-.»' \'-t'. f t';,>x/tx: Mr«jfMi Iv»:mxx. tuirtt^ffy i»| \lun\Kf \ 1 /.f / w/.-tiw/v \ l!ti-»ii rumiui-.. 
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supA-r:v or cr;\puate studknts in lincitistics 



Name 

Mailing address 



I . VITA 

I. Dale of birth 2. Citizenship: U.S. 

Other (specify) 

3. Sex: Fcmnle ^» . Marital status: Married. Spouse's profession 

Male Not married (incl. widowed, divorced) 

5. Nuniher of children under 18 

h. What du yon coiusider your native language (s)? 

7. If yt)Li arc a I'.S. citi-e-a, jie you a n>.er?.ber of a racial or ethnic minority group? 

No. 

Black. 

Spanish-speaking. Which group (e.g. Chicano, Puerto lUcan, etc.) 

Asian. V.'hich group (e.g. Chinese-Amor ican, etc.) 

Native Anitri can . Which group (e.g. Navajo, Cherokee , etc . ) 

C'tho* (ple'jse specify) 



II. CUKREN:' ENKOLD-IENT 

8. Degree sought Major Minor 

Institution Date degree expected 

Katn. of supervising dept. or program 

9- Are you enrolled: for course work OR for dissertation 

full-time OR part-time 

in residence OR in absentia 

10- Arc you currently teaching at the institution at which you aj-e ''nrolled? 

Yes N'.). 11 Vh'S, what siihjtct(s)? 

11. Are you cur]^r )y receiving any of the following types of financial aid; 

teaching ass i s tan tship governir.enc fellowship 

research ass is tantshi p other fellowsliip 

university fellowship other (specify) 

12. If you are doing original research (including disi^ertation research), what is the 
subject are.-: (e.g. Russian phonology, child language, etc.) 



JIT. A QMh/AlC AND Pi^Or I^SSI ON'AL liACKGKOiJND 

13. a. Wh.:^ t is the highest degree you hold? Major 

r:i:^or institution 

Name of superv l:, : nj; de{>t. oi program 
1 . , Li your h i ; ' re s t de ^; r e e i s other Liian a }V\ or C S , i n w!i i c h yea r did you r cc e i ve 
y:Kir i:\ *»r Wirit was the major subject? 
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. Do you regard your.*; elf pr irnar i ] y .i student of: (chacV. one) 

linj»uistics psychology 

anthropology ESOL 

particular language or other field (please specify) 

language famf^' , namely: 



15. What is (are) your principal arca(s) of interest or specialization (e.g. phonology, 
French linguistics, psycho-linguistics, Chinese, etc.)* 



16. How niany years of professional language - re la ted work experience, such as teaching 
or research, including graduate assi ctantships , have you had, and in what general 

field(s)? 'e.g. linguistics, ESOL, etc.) 

Yrs . E:-:per ience. Field 

1 _— 



17. How niany items have you publislied in each of the following categories? 

Book reviews Journal articles Books 

18. To which national prore^»s i ona 1. organi?.a tions do you belong? (please spell out) 



IV. OUTSIDE £r-irLOYMF:;T 

19. Are you currcri:. ly employed in a professional capacity in language- re la ted v.»ork 
outside of trie department or program in which you are enrolled? Yes No. 

If YES, please give the following inforc?^ tion: 

a . Name o f cnip losing institution 

b. Department or pro^irani 



c. V/hat is the most r.ppropriate category for this institution? 

aniver.'Jity eiecientary or secondary schc^ol 

four -year college federal governi.iont 

junior college i::on-profit organization 

private language .school other (specify) 

otFiei' private business 

d. Your rank ^r title 



e. yni:r work activities (check wliichevor are appropriate) 

tcachiiig. What subject (s)? 

adninis t ra t i on 

r-^search. On what subject(s)? 

other (please describe) 



Do you r ega rd thi f. job as p r i ina r i 1 y : 

a tea!pr>riiry source of support while ^ou pursue graduate work 

a pL'rnianent job 

o t h r (please d c c r i b e ) 
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20. a. 

h . 

21 . a. 
b. 

c . 

cl. 
c . 

c()MMf::rjs 



In what fie Id (s) do you CMpccU Uo seek employment (other than summer or otlicr 
temporary employirx^n t) ? 

linguistics anthropology 

ESOL psychology 

particular ]anc;uage or education 

language fa^-ily, namely: other (please specify) 



When do yoi: hope to obtain such employment:? 

Would you prefer Lh:it this employment be: 

full- Lime part-time 

In seeking; such eap 1 oyment , v;ouId you consider yourself restricted to any 

particular gc-ograph.ic location or type of community? Yes No. 

If YICS, please describe (e.g. U.S. only. West Coast only, Boston area only, 
big cities only, etc.). 



At whicli i.ypc(s) of ins t i tu ti on( s) would you prefer to work? Please rank 
up to three, using the number _1 for your first choice, 2 for your second 
choice, etc. 

pri'v'nce business elementary or secondary school 

junior college university v/ith graduate linguistics program 

federal government university without graduate linguistics progi-am 

ft.'ur-yoar college non-profit organization 

other . (plea. *^e specify) 

la w!)ich one of the following act*"ities would you prefer to devote the 
p r i. ma r y part of your i ;o r king t i. tne ; 

teacliing administration 

>o .search other (specify) 



In i:liicli of your areas of interest or spec ia ! l^ia t ion (as you listed them in 
quiStion 15) would you prefer to vorl:? ^ 



We wtujld be interested in any reiUc-irks qualifying ansv;ers above or on such 
topics as your e>:periences with the jirof ess iona 1 job market, the strengths 
and weaknesses of your linguistics training, or discrimination you niiglit 
have C'ucountercd' on groimds of sex or min:>rity group membersliip, etc. 
Iha nk you . 
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LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 



I61I N. Kent Street Arlington, Virginia 22209 



Insti tution 



SURVEY OF LINGUISTICS DEPARTMENTS AND PKOCRAMS 
City, state 



Name of department, program or committee 



Name of person responding to questionnaire 

Degrees offered in linguistics: _ None BA or BS MA ox MS 

Other (specify) 



PhD 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Please answer all questions only with regard to the linguistics staff in your depart- 
ment or program. For example, if you are responding for a department of Knglish, 
please omit faculty members who teach only literature courses; if you are responding 
for a department of Lingui.'Ftics and Foreign Languages include any ne who can teach at 
least one course in any area of linguistics, including the linguistics of a specific 
la;iyuafic, e.g. History of English or Structure of French. 

Please ansver questions vith regard to the 1.972-73 academic year unless othen^ise 
specified. 



1. 



I . STAFF 



Please indicate the number of full-time and part-time faculty linguists at each 
rank in your department or program this term. 



3. 



RA>n< 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 


PART-TIME FACLT-TY 


With PhD 
or its equiv 


Less than PhD 
or its equiv 


With PhD 
or its equiv 


Less than PhD 
or its equiv 


MEN 


WOMEN 


MEN 


WOMEN 


MEN 


WOMEN 


MEN 


WOMEN 


Ins true tor 


















Lec turer 


















Asst Prof 


















Assoc Prof 


















Full Prof 



















Are there any or.her (non- faculty) linguists holding paid appointments in your 
deparLir.. lit or program (e.g. as research associates, post-doc tora Is , etc.)? 

Yes No. If " how many? 

Please indicate how - .ull-time and part-time faculty linguists at each rank- 
in your department or program are members of the American racial or ethnic 
minority groups listed below. 



R/\NK 




FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 


:Uack 


Spa nish 
speaking 


Asian 


Native 
Amer . 


Black 


Spanish 
speaking 


Asian 


Native 
Amor . 


Ins t rtic tor 


















T.ec turor 


















AssL Prof 


















Assoc Pr'>f 


















FtiU Pr(>. 
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4. How many of the linguists in your department or program hold tenure? 

a. Men Women 

b. ,f those who Hold tenure, how many are members of minority groups as defined in 
question 3^ above? 

5. Please indicate for the full- time faculty members in your department or program v/ho 
teach at least one course in linguistics the number at each rank within the following 
salary ranges, assuming a salary based on a nine or ten month year. Then indicate in 
parentheses in the appropriate boxes the number in each catego. y who are members of 
minority groups (as defined in question 2 above). 





MEN 


WOMEN 




Inst 


Lec t 


Ass t 


As s oc 


1 Full 


Inst 


LecL 


Ass t 


As s oc 


Full 


SAL\RY RANGE 






Prof 


Prof 


Prof 






Prof 


Prof 


Prof 


less than SS,000 






















$8,001-59,000 i 




















$9,ooi-s]0,noo 1 




















$10,001-511 ,000 ; 




















$11,001-512,000 






















$12, 001. $13, 000 






















$13,001-.$14,C00 






















$14, 001-515, 000 




















$15,001-$I6,000 






















$16,001-517 ,000 






















$17,001-518,000 






















$18,001-520,000 






















$20,001-522,000 ] 






















$22,001-525,000 






















$25,001-$30,000 






















no re than 530,000 























6. Approximately what percentage of your linguistics faculty salary budget comes from 
each of the following sources: 

^^encral university or college funus 

Federal grants and contracts 

Other (please describe) 
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p26'. How many of these degrees (the- total conferred from 1967-68 to 1971-72) were 
awarded to members of minority groups (as defined in question 20 above)? 



>L\ or MS 


Clacks 


Asians 


Spanish- speaking 


Native Amor.icans 










PhD 








1 



27. Approximately how many advanced linguistics degrees do you expect to award in 
each of the next three years? 





1972-73 


1573-74 


1974-75 


MA or MS 








PhD 









.28. What are your enrollment plani for graduate linguistics degrees during 1973-74? 
Do you plan to: 

expand enrollment. By how many for MA/MS for PhD 

mail: tain current levels for M-\/MS for PhD 

decrease enrollment. By hov7 many for MA/MS for PhD 



29. a. Considering the last two years, how many of your M/V/MS linguistics graduates: 





Men 


Women 


have remained in graduate school 






are enrployed in linguistics or related .f ' Ids 






are employed othervrise 






are not emplo^'ed 






unknown 







b. Considering the last two years, how many your PhD linguistics graduates: 





Men 


. Women 


are employed in linguistics or rel^rrv'- lields 






are employed othen>^ise 






are not employed 






unknown 







30. In wliich, if any, areas of specialization (e.g. phonology, theoretical' linguis 
tics, Romance linguistics, etc.) have your students experienced difficulty in 
finding jobs in the last two years? 



31. In which, if any, areas of specialization have your students experienced little 
or n - ^'fiicully in finding jobs in tlie last two years? 



32. Have your women students had greater difficulty in finding jobs than men of 
comparable qualifications? 

33. a. What is your policy on hiring PhD's graduated i*-om your own department? 

They are never hired, 

They arc hired only under special circumstances. 

There is no departmental policy on thi£. subject. 

Other (please describe) 

b. How many of your own PhD's are currently on the faculty in your department 
or program? No, of men No. of women 
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ciL'iMiMr i.]::ca:i series L tcr cOLLMENT 

ZnOTIJ: Ji '.'-r'r^rtrir'nr o r p rc>^;-.>ri ciff^ is" o:w.- or f ilei;roes in isorri'/ field v;iLh a 

o! Pi:') i :^ 1 r..%.i\v;y c.^:;c.;:: i a L i o:i in 1 i nguic tics ) , plr;i5;e ciiCtl^ 



Li. a cjrjc. 



'LCi;.- Ll-.aL ci :-^-.reif (;:) ; i.e. if appro- 
rticn dvy.rec** a:; rei'c-rrin^, to a dt.'grec- 



19. 



M;.:-:':>cr 



J)!;-*!- : nr.: p. 



enrolled 
; ol fan 



19 7: 



n c V a r. c e o 1 i ngu i s l i c 



_ For riil^ 



di5; 
In ; 



'rt.a t i - rri 



20. r 



21. \:r /. Lh:j intr] e;:rui In^eiil for ] i. : ;: 'c:; c-vj:" I'v^is :.n ^^O'lr i"::::* t.ifu»r: t. 



or r>: r : j. n . .^ ? I. 1 v / 0;' 



in fa] 1 190 7? 



fv)r- I'll'.: ac:^d:':::f \cr.r? M-ti Ko:':Oii 



lli^v :i-:::y r.^ylic/:-;.:; ca:tunl]> ..T.ro]h;v^ i.n fall 1972? Mon 



VJori'.en 



iu yj;'r tV ;^: r ; m; (. or pr- ';:ri:r:. lii*.:; i.c:r\.\': 

7A . II;n; I'vir.y uT tlj-' (ln<i Lt- .srndrr;ls (n:\>l]('cl for 1 i i>^;ii i I i cs dcy] ecf: in y;)t!V depart- 
ment (>! prri'.r'i*'- 'irf» cniytMiLly i f c c i v j i:^-- t;i^.' foJlowiny, typi'S ol jinaizcial .siipj)o:-l:? 



ERLC 



Tea." h J nv'. a i:r> i s L 'i u r h f p 
I{f.-;eari-h a. ;.l a:i!:;hi' n 



Total 



j\' 1 i :;ivsh i ps 
Othjr (r^pecilVy 



TeL-al 



j I'i j nor i !.y M i nwj-j t y 



25. H;»v: i:*'Uiy advapcrd Ifny.nistiv. .;rec".' hi:: yoin* f!;.-p.ir ttiUMit or pro:;i*an av/aided 
d t n I ! 1 t 1 i .? 1 a ; t f i \' y eat.': ? 



M\ or MS 



Fill) 



Mv;n 

1% onion 



1 voV- /() 
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Uou K\i:\y iit\i\v,lr^ts votl^ iiirotl t.>r pi? rrv:*nei\l: lull- time pDiriLLon^; in your Jepart.no tie 
or pr»^i;ra::i hc-twt-eti ^jVpt.or.-.ber Aui-.'^-'t: i')?'?. nc e.ich r.ii^k? {T»y pt:-rrMiu?nt ;;e 

noaa ot!u?r ihdix a^- a t-." :p-.>r.iry rep Iac«*u:L?at. for i rt.*;^ular tacwlcy MtT.rrcr , ) TU-asc* 
s-)e*:ify iha areas S[)t.-c iall^:icl.j:i (o.>; . ;'.-a tliropo lo^j leal I i wyAiir. tic ^ , f^L^-jance 
lini^ui.scic:; , phono lo,%y , *^tc.) inJ tl-.e year oarh per-.?o:i wJLti hired. 



1 a\N':< 






Ariras or so.;c ial L:-;at:; on ; 


I Vr 1 r hired 


Iii.'.T r;ic t or 






- - , i 




f.cc tnror 










Assc Vrni 


















1 ._j 

—I 


^Kiili. ?rot 






1 ' i 





Did yuu v; iLri any If n.s'» i s c I'.ci; po.s Ll iari-; diirin.', th'j pi:ri.-^d r.v:oen Septeaiver 1967 
an{{ Au:;a:;i- 1972? _ Vl»:; ^ No. Ti' YES, iicv.^ .uaay? 



illl*:^ j'll'.-X ''^ * I ^-1 Oii-i i;:.-nt : i. :i 'ii:.?.^' r i -vt 7 Wt* re filled rhroii'^ii ii f rhe 

t .> 1 1 !.r,/i it i.tMii'; ? — ^ 

i .^nv. il I' K' L s- r I ; vi r p la c t- e r \ C > o r v i c . .• s 

L'j.so L i c i I c'd a|)^:licat 1. .vKs aiul ir.i^'aL rios by job- si^.jkcr;; 

;Jjt'= : .-!(• './i Lh «-.o I lea-jiu*:; 

C'uii.T (ple.:;:c- lo.^i:!- i^be) 



Di.d v.k: ^{•^• jlfiv:- iifiicnlLy ia frndf.nv; a qi^al-fied peraoa fill aay if ihi-'se 
.Jv)^i wris? Yfs :;o. If VT::;, ;;iocLfy t:ht? rank, area of j a I f-a- 

^:Jon /i::vl a::y co.id 1 1: 1 yon con^iuior rj-t.-v.*al i:o t:!;e di. t : ieul Ly. 



> 'II havf- aay ':;:d ;.nr: liarilli-i inT trine po-iiMcn in i iir;uf s c U-s r^.»r this 

^-J'-f- Ves ri v|:;;, :)iva5;e ^;p-j<:'.fy rh- ranV, area sne-- i ;i! i /a r. ion , 

e::p r;.'-^:ce rcT.iired any L';:r ' i t ion.-^ y.^^u con iii.lcr le'ev.iai: its roL liavin-.; 



ni<l yo'i I' any f I 1 r ii:i.: [>iKilti^M\^ btM-vrjen ^.-p f ..^:':her 196/ and 

A u . ; v: t: VJ 7 ? ^ c r; ; ; o . 

a. r i 71.;;^^ vu: v , c ^vlviJ: Itrvel^ aad isi -vtiirh year(-0? 



a. [f Lh.? h^Mjr:, any of Cijes.: i^-^-; i. L L.j:..i v. r^■ i-«.:n,iiii if..'d , r.^.w tnany v.ere: 

i^>D'M rvn 

r. Ll - P ; ! I) * :5 i ; o in e Vi 

D!.> you o.vpr.-cc year talI-r:i-:o 1 1 r; t: ior: :itaft' for 10/3-7'* to: 

U".:rea;;e. iiy h r.>' -any and oa vhat: L.-vl.*!? 

r L* -.M-i in L } 1 e s a f":^.' nizo . 

d i» c r e a e . Hy h o v i;:a n y a t : d c/ a : /ha ; ; L e v i? I ? 



Do y.>n fork's. 'e any e::pa!-.i ion in y^'ir r^cati* ovi»r rhe n-.-ric five yoai.s? Vo*; 
[f YKS, a?)Uit; r^aay pi.-jlLi^n; and i:\ which aiea.s nf :;poc ia 1 i /a t:.i on ? 
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I.S tiic-ro a polity neair-.M hiring bolh a hushand and a wife: 

p. . A I y 'ju :• ii\ ti : i t u 1 1 r: n ? Y f s No . I n y o u r d e pa r L:::c :•. t ? • 5i N o . 

b- If \i:S to eitJ-.r-r, i*. thi.' policy v;iitteii OR unv.-ri tccii? 

P] • slate what it i'i (attach a cup^ uf policy stater.ier.c il* nvailahiL-) 



c . Art d i .s c u <; i or* .s i r. p r o c to c ha :i£;c o r e 1 irii na • ■ i. l ? Yc .1 No . 

UIL-i'^i[?ii^2"i^L ;:-o-OM::r.::T 

1 o . -a - P I C.I b ..■ L- b- c .' to : !:c to LT: 1 arc 1 ^ i::-;- n t i ri you:; i, n t j r.-d :ic t o 1-3* 1 i r.gu I sties 
Civ.:iso(:) ii: fell 1V7^' 

Appr:':<i;.:i II ly v-b.it v.'S t he enr.»lli.:?::t in f:ill 1070? 

in fnll 1V:7? 



c . I ■• y : » - c M p c- c t c :i r .5 1 J rtf- i i i a y j-^ i J u L rod i' . Cdx- y 1 i ; :£:u I t i c s c <.^i ir s e C ) la 
1973-7^:^ t.o: 

ir.c I't-ns;:- . i:y ab^i^it Lj'.: riaiiy? 

iLT'.'iLu nboiit tn«.» s.-Um-. 
cic; r «.'.-: SL- . F;y r.bo-jf n^r.y? 

l.'ij'Ci: -.-.li':. ^lo p:i J li.'.'f.L.s or p-r>^;r;~.'^ at y^'^-ir i.a£; t i tL! Lion rc-C'j. ire or ro:L'..i'-*iKJ 
c.'.o or i,-.-)r.:- 1 ip;V-ii^ tics coi: I'-St ;- a. or r!;v-ir i.i.njc vs? 



1 , /i.)v:;::i:y t:";:\ 17, 1 : :.7 5^Luc^^^l^; t your in*" t ' 1 11 ♦::i un arc (-iii:i'i:..t ly najcriiu; in 
\ i iiy.-.' Ict^': Hov i^j'r.y of tlic.-:.! t.rc r,: Lnr^- ;. t y j^roup r, lii.lc:.' * 



c«):-!^:!:::is; 
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Jippei-idlK B 



Uncornitionly Taught Xcinguages Bc?ing Taught at PSlA^ashington in FY '73 
LAiJGUAGS l^o, of linguists No. of instxxicrtors No. of students 



Af rikaan s 


1 


1 


1 


Axabic (Eastom) 


1 


4 


9 


Arabic (Ivec^tern) 


1 


2 


7 


Bengali 


1 


1 


1 


Bulgairian 


1 


1 


1 


BuxmesG 


1 


3 


8 


Cai!ibodi£Ui 


1 


10 


39 


Chinese (Standcird) 


1 


3 


20 




1 


2 


2 


Danish 


1 


3 


5 


Daxi 


1 


1 


8 


Dutch 


1 


2 


14 


Parsi (Iranian Persi^in) 


1 


2 


8 


Finnish 


1 


1 


4 




1 


2 


4 


Hcbz'cvz 


1 


a 


49 


Hindi 


1 


2 


3 


Himgarl an 


1 


2 


3 


Indonesian 


1 


2 


7 


JapaniiZici 


1 


4 


10 


Koi'o an 


1 


3 


8 


X,ao 


1 


9 


43 


Kalay 


1 


1 


2 


lJor\'Zcgian 


1 


2 


15 


2^epali 


1 


1 


1 


Polish 


1 


2 


8 


Portugu-^sc 


1 


4 


12 


toman ic'in 


1 


1 


3 


Se rbo-Croa L ian 


1 


3 


12 


Swerlish 


1 


1 


5 


Tagalog 


1 


1 


1 


Tamil 


1 


1 


1 


Thai 


1 


5 


10 


Turkish 


1 


7 


23 


Urdu 


1 


1 


2 


Yietnaniose 


1 


2 


3 


Badi linguist liormally supervises 


f roiu 1 


to 3 languages. 
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UnconLT;only Taught 


Languaqe;> Which Were 


Taught at FSI/.vashington 


in FY '72. 


IiA:»'GU7iGE 


No. of linguists 


No. of instructors 


No. of students 


Afrikaans 


1 


2 


5 


An-haric 


1 


2 


7 


Arabic (Eastern) 


1 


3 


25 


Arabic (Western) 


1 


2 


5 


Bengali 


1 


1 


2 


Bulgarian 


1 


1 


3 


Burnioso 


1 


3 


12 


Cambodian 


1 


5 


20 


Chinese (Standard) 


1 


3 


30 


Czech 


1 


1 


5 


Danish 


1 


2 


6 


Dari (Afghan Peri-ian) 


1 


2 


7 


Dutch 


1 


2 


16 


Farsi (IrfinLa.'-. i'cTsia:)) 


1 


1 


7 


Finnish 


1 


2 


8 


Greek 


1 


3 


13 


Hebre;-/ 


1 


4 


44 


Hindi 


1 


1 


2 


Hungarian 


1 


1 


1 


Indoi-enliui 


1 


2 


16 


Japanese 


1 


2 


18 


Kore-:-ri 


1 


2 


17 


I.ao 


1 


6 


85 


Nepci3 i 


1 


1 


1 


Noiv.-ogian 


1 


1 


8 


Polish 


1 


2 


9 


Portuguese 


2 


6 


109 


Koriar.iai: 


1 


1 


8 


Scrbo-Croatiaji 


1 


3 


23 


Slovenian 


1 


1 


2 


Sv;ahi] i 


1 


2 


3 


Swedish 


1 


1 


13 


Tag a log 


1 


1 


1 


Thai 


1 


4 


39 


Turkish 


1 


5 


16 


Urdu 


1 


1 


1 


Victncineno 


G 


18 


242 



Some ij:ic:tructora v.-orked full time, otherE; part time; so.iio worked the full fiscal year, 
others did not. Kach linguist supervised from 1 to 3 languages. 
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Unconr.only Taught La?)guagG?s vrnich v^ore Taught at FSI^ tCashingtcn in FY '68. 



Arabic (Eastern) 

Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Caraodian 

Chii^ose (Stcinc:ard 

Czech 

Finnish 

Gre£:k 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 



Japanese 

Korean 

Lao 

Farsi 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Serbo-Croati an 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu ' 

VietnaiiiGse 



VictmEirio:;-:: war. super\'i r^^^d by 7 linguists; each of the otliers v;as Guporvised 
by only one. 
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Appendix C 



The SunuTicr Institute of Linguistics 

The S Ultimo i* Institute of Linguisticii is an international volunteer organiza- 
tion. It is non-sectarian; but tlie motivation of its meinbers "definitely in- 
cludes a strong spiritual cor.iponent, the taF.k is linguistics, eil though alJ?;o 
influenced by rhe rotivation as in the inclusion of Bible translation." 
(Dr* Frank Hobbins , Vice President for Academic Affairs in a letter to the 
Manpower Survey) . 

Accorciri'j to cin SIL pnl^licatiori , *'The Summer Institute of Linguistics^ Inc." 

^*Thc Simr.cr Inrtitui:e oi Linguistics has as its goal the study of the lan- 
guages of the v;orld's aborJ.ginal groups, and the presorvatJon of a record of 
these Ici-iguagv;^ for linguistic science. The linguistic studies include 
phonological', ^ind gr^ifrj::al: i cal analyses, dictionaries, and compilation of ex- 
tensive toKl.r: i.ncluuing foliJ.oro, songs, autobiograiVnies , and descriptions of 
culture . 

"SIL is also caTic<: rne:: V7lth. the i:)racti.Gal application of its linguistic 
findings in helping spc^ai.err- of tiiese langeages- For each language a prac- 
tical alphabet^ nater*Lt:Ii.. for leaching, reading nxid v/riting, a small litera- 
ture, and materjUi^s for i=;a]:ing the taaiisition from tiie mothex" tongue to the 
national Ic'ngnacjf-;: are prepared. In geiieral , publica tions are izi diglot in 
ordijr to facil.i tal.e lea?:ni:iw of the? national ] ^ngv.uige. 

*'$!IL provides linguist:ic training fo?: those interested in working tov/ard 
tliese goals. Its l.inguistic; field vjork is undertaken in cooperatiozi v/ith 
govcrnnental ixiiCi educational agencies of eaicii country. In mcuiy places addi- 
tional programs of he^ilLh, agr J culture, and con:;:unity develop.Ment are under- 
taken." 

"The Summer Institute of Linguistics is developing plains to iissure that 
research is done in iill of the remaining irdnori. ty languages of tlie v;ox"2d and 
that literature is prepared to provide a bridge to literacy' in a national 
language v.hoiover timt need exists. That does not nv^on that 5;iL pl.aiis to do 
all that, I/nercver some olzlier resource is available or potential, SIL will 
week to encourage tlint. STL will seek to make provisions for the research 
and literature preparations/ however, wherever the2*e is no otlier altern^itive. 

•. -w A survi^y is under v;ay ... and v/e hope by 19 85 to have an overall plun 
and schedule for at least getting researcli under\v'ay in all of tiui l^mguages. 
increasingly we hope to encourage third v/orld citizens and speakers of minor- 
ity 1 languages to get linguistic tr£iining for tlie purpose of research and 
-literature pireparation in tlieir areas." (letter from Lx-. r:obbins) 

The ^»IL has a central administrative staff of linguists and a board of 
dil'ootorsr ^nd 20 field branches in different countries. It has an inter- 
-'iiaticnKil consultant group, and each branch has its own consultation staff; 
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inany, although not all tlio consultcints hold advanced degrees in linguistics. 
Mer.ibers of the SIX., of vhoin there are currently about 3000, normally work in 
the field, living ai^ong speakers of the language they are assigned to study. 
Members have a minimun: of 20 semester hours of coursevork in linguistics and 
anthropology. 

The SIL also operates sessions of linguistics cind applied cinthropology 
courses each surrjner (except for o:ie program during tlie academic year) taught 
by linguists assisted by teaciiing assistants. I^vo or three faculty meirtbers 
are regular cir.ploye^^L^ of secular universities but the rest are under SIL 
assignment; many an?, on detail frcni the field v;here they usually v;ork. Most 
of the faculty nen^.bers hold doctorates in linguistics or anthropology and 
most are SIL iivi'nibcrs . A fev; non-inerr.bers teach SIL courses by invitation, nut 
the SJL cannot pay salaries. Dr. Robbins estiir.atos t::at 12,000 people liave 
received SIL training, including SIL T^onljers not engaged in linguistic work 
(Ovg., pilots, buildors) - He anticipater^ training up to GOO annually in tlie 
five U. schools during tiie next five yea?:s. There are other schools abroad 
aiicl he cinticipates increasing activity in preparing citizens of tliird v;orld 
countries to participate in linguistic resea2:'ch in the J.anguages of their ovrn 
CO u n I r i e s (J e t i.o r 1 o t2 1 e Man p ov/e r S ur ve y ) . 

A listing of Biy, linguists pr:?pared for tine Uorld Dlrectol'^• of Linguists 
includes 899 United States citizens, 33-v:it:i tile Ph-D. , 93 v.'ith an M-A, or M.S 
and "7Gi-i ot)>ers. 3;Vi f ty-f our v/ork in North itnerica, the renaijider in ol'lior 
cour^ tries. 

Most f>lL irerijer:; are responsible for raising funds fron private sourt 'or 
their ovn support, althiough occasional 3.y they receive federal grants o- • 
tx-acts for specific pro_*jects. SIL students are eligii^le for nor-p.al go. -^^'nent 
or luiivcrsity c'jssistance for their courses, v;hica are part of the regul.i;. imi- 
versity cui-ricului:i at tlie institutions v/ith v/hich the SIL schools are ai.'i iiia- 
ted. r>II> as cin organi::a!:io!i rece:;ves foundation and govcrnr.ient grants but 
those sources constitute a srjal.l proportion of tlie total suT^porL of SIL's 
"work. (Dr. Kohbins* letter to the I-Uinpowt.-r Survey). 

A recent SIL biblicjcre^phy s}iov:s threo types of rialeri als : v/orks on genera! 
lin^Tuis tics, art:jc]es and monographs on specific languages, and educational 
Yiiatorials in specific le-nguages. VJork on linguistics tisoory, c-iccording to- 
their publications^ ei:[phasi y/^s teci.iiiques of phonetic transcription, alpliribet 
■analysis, grain:r.3(t:ical descri]>tioa and dictioncjry iiciking. v;ork done by the 
Ine ml yc r s in s pe c i f i c .1 ci n o u a g o s under study includes a Ip : i al j e t design, p r t? j :>a r a - 
tion of literature^ design of materials and methods to teach literacy and 
foundal.ioual education in the spea-kers' native language and tlie national lan- 
^luiQc of tlieir cou::try, training literacy teachers, Bible translation, devel- 
'<:>pmcr.t of culturcil informati.on, and coirununity development v:ork. 

In 1973 STL ncnijers vro.re v:orking v;itJi about 550 languages in 23 countries. 
•Al l wo re m i n o r i ty q ro up 1 aiig uciges , mos t unv;r i t ten . 
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Appendix D 
List: of Tat.lcK Contained In t:his Report: 
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II T HE CIIARACTERTSTICS OF LTNaiJISTS 

The Work Force: General Chciractoristics 7 

2.1 Linguists in the work force: Age, 1973 

2.2 Linguists in Hie work force: Age, 1970 

2.3 Linguists in the v.'ork force: Age and LSA neinbership, 1970 

2.4 Linguists in the work force: Sex and marital status, 1973 

2.5 Linguists in the v/ork force: Sex, 1970 

2.6 Linguists in tne work force: Degree level, 1973 

2.7 Linguists in tlie work force: Highest degree, 1970 
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